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GAME-FISHES OF THE FLORIDA REEF. 


N northern waters, 
where streams are 
whipped with fan- 
tastic and artifi- 
cial flies, the 
bait-catcher _is 
comparatively an 

unimportant person- 
age. The possession of 
certain grim secrets regarding 
the haunts of live bait is his 
sole claim upon the angler, and the most fer- 
vent votary of the rod and line would scarcely 
clothe him with professional dignity, or view 
him in the light of a picturesque feature of the 
general surroundings. 

Such, however, are the attributes of our 
bait-catcher of the outer reef. ‘Tall, blithe, 
prolific of speech, wit, and humor, Paublo 
strides along—the ideal fisherman of the 
Keys. He nods recognition to the passing 
pelican ; the laughing gulls utter their shrill 
ha-ha at his call; and all the secrets of the reef 
are his. The feeding-grounds of the mullet and 
the hardhead, the lurking-places of the tarpon, 
the great coral heads about which the gray 
snapper loves to hide, the deep lairs of the 
barracuda and the kingfish —all are familiar 
to this dark confidant of nature. 

Over one arm is slung a cast-net, while in the 
other hand he bears a long two-pronged pair 
of grains. As he moves along the white coral 
sands, which send out a metallic ring, his keen 
eye scans the reef in search of the rippling 
mullet, while from his ample lips rise melo- 
dious strains, the music of intuition. 

Following the jovial bait-catcher are two 
patrons of the rod and line, one a disciple of 
the rod and reel in all contingencies, the other a 
claimant for the recognition of the experts of 
the hand-line and grains—at least as exempli- 
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fied among the Florida Keys. Each is pro- 
vided with the tackle of his choice — hand- 
lines with long copper wire leaders, and a 
heavy bass rod with massive reel. Evidently 
a test of merit is to be the outcome of the day’s 
sport. 

The fishermen were wending their way along 
the shores of Long Key, a narrow strip of cor- 
alline sand about a mile in length and one hun- 
dred feet in width, which formed with Garden 
Key the center of the Dry Toi*igas group, the 
key of the Gulf, one hundred 2d twenty miles 
from the mainland of Florida. The sun was 
well up, and as far as the eye could reach the 
blue waters of the Gulf stretched away like a 
sea of glass. The divide between water and sky 
was lost in the perfect stillness, and even the 
Physalize were becalmed, and floated listlessly, 
their fairy sails raised to their utmost tension. 
Far to the north Sand, Middle, and East keys 
rested on the glassy surface like white gulls, 
their tops capped with green vestures of live 
oak and mangrove. To the right Bush Key, 
with its ragged trees and pelican nests, seemed 
to hang in mid-air, and here began the great 
sea-wall, or half-submerged reef, that swept 
away for miles to the south, surrounding coral 
groves and deeply cut channels of vivid blue— 
the paradise of the fisherman. 

A motion of the bait-catcher caused a halt, 
and in the direction of his pointed finger, about 
thirty feet from shore, were seen a few ripples 
and a dark shadow-like spot on the white reef. 

“Dey ’s too sizable fo’ castin’,” he said. 
Dropping the net, he seized the spear and cau- 
tiously waded towards the school until waist 
deep ; then placing the butt of the long grains 
in his palm, he hurled it not at the fish but 
high into the air. The pole rose like an arrow 
until it reached an altitude of thirty feet, then, 
hovering for a second over the spot, it turned 
All rights reserved. 
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and fell prongs downward into the school, the 
waving handle telling of the execution done. 

“ Disher ’s de only way to cotch ole fool 
mullets,” said Paublo, as he waded inshore 
with one of the large fish impaled on the grains. 
“Ef yo’ throw de grains at ’em, dey kinder 
casts dere eyes up and scoots off; but dey can’t 
see nuthin’ comin’ down.” 

More bait having thus been secured, the fish- 
ing-ground was soon reached—a spot where 
the channel approached so closely that a diver 
could dash headlong from the beach into blue 
water, and so clear that for fifty feet the small- 
est objects were discernible. Here a school of 
sardines hugged the shore, and in the greater 
depths a large black sting-ray was seen mov- 
ing gracefully along with the birdlike motion 
of its kind. 

“ Yo’ ain’t gwine to fish fo’ tarpon wif disher 
machine, is yo’?” asked Paublo, picking up 
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the colonel’s heavy bass rod and looking at 
it with an expression of disgust. 

“T ’m going to try,” replied the latter. 

“ Yo’ ’d better shake hands, sah, wif dat 
pole den; it ’s good-by, shore ’s yo’ born, ef 
dat ole tarpon dat I see yere las’ evenin’ makes 
up his mind to take hol’,” said Paublo. 

“The rod has already been tested,” re- 
joined the colonel with a laugh. “ At Indian 
River, up the coast, I killed a six-foot tarpon 
with it, though it took me over two hours, and 
during most of the time the fish was towing 
the boat about.” 

“ Dat ain’t from de shore,” argued Paublo, 
who looked upon the rod and reel as mere 
impediments to a display of skill, which to 
him was in capturing large fish with small 
lines, in making a barracuda take a bait against 
its will,in urging it on by a dexterous manipula- 
tion of the line that aroused its ire and cupidity, 
and in making a dead mullet simulate a living 
one, though on the end of a leader a hundred 
feet away. 

“Tarpon set dat wheel afire,” he continued, 
as the colonel reeled up the line. “ Dere ain’t 
no slackin’ off; it ’s jes let go, haul when yo’ 
git de chance, let go, an’ haul. No,sah! Yo’ 


can’t wind eight-foot tarponon no wheel; ’deed 
yo’ can’t.” 

Notwithstanding this discouragement the 
colonel prepared his line, which was of extra 
length, a heavy copper wire twenty inches 
long connecting the hook with it; and having 
baited with a mullet by passing the hook 
through the mouth, out at the gills, and then 
into the tail, made his cast of eighty feet or 
more into the channel. 

Meanwhile Paublo had unwound a grayish 
blue line, with a long, slender wire attached, 
and, whirling it about his head, dropped his bait 
one hundred feet out; then making the end 
of the line fast to an oar driven into the sand, 
he complacently fell upon his back, raised one 
bare foot over his knee, took a single turn with 
the line about his big toe, as a tell-tale, and 
apparently fell asleep. For a time the fates 
seemed unpropitious, and the soldier-crabs, 
whose domain had been invaded, had recov- 
ered from their alarm and were crawling over 
the prostrate fisherman, when he suddenly 
ejaculated, “Tarpon ’s nosin’ round yo’ bait, 
sah,” and forthwith the colonel’s line was seen 
trembling violently ; then a yard or more was 
unreeled with a jerk, followed by a lull. Again 
it started into activity, rushing out with in- 
credible speed. The rod was raised firmly ; 
the line came taut with a singing sound, hurl- 
ing the crystal drops into the air; and the fish 
was hooked. 

Then came a response that would be a rev- 
elation to the uninitiated. The rod was almost 
wrenched from the colonel’s hands, and sev- 
enty feet from the key rose the king of fishes, 
a magnificent tarpon fully six feet in length. 
For a second it blazed in the sun, a dazzling 
flash of silvery light, then fell with a thunder- 
ing crash. 

Imagine a fish of this size, resembling a gi- 
gantic shad, with the life and activity of a blue- 
fish, its enormous scales below the median line 
a solid mass of silver, as if the molten metal had 
been poured upon them —this was the game 
the bass rod had to deal with. “ He’s makin’ 
dat wheel buzz,” said Paublo. Both he and 
the judge had hauled in their lines, and stood 
by to watch the trial of skill and strength. 

The line was rapidly being exhausted, the 
fish making a straight dash of two hundred 
feet, carrying the fisherman down to the wa- 
ter’s edge and almost into the channel. The 
colonel now firmly passed the point of the rod 
to the right, a move that resulted in turning 
the direction of the fish upshore. 

“ Dat’s good, sah; dat ’s it,” shouted Paublo, 
quick to acknowledge the skill and coolness 
of the fisherman. “ Ef yo’ kin keep him up an’ 
down de beach, yo’ kin do it.” 

The two were now running up the key, the 
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colonel gaining on the line, reeling it in slowly, 
and anon slacking out to save the rod. In the- 
ory the fish was to be brought gradually in- 
shore, perhaps half a mile above, where it could 
be reached with the grains, and in pursuance 
of this plan a running fight was kept up for a 
quarter of a mile along the key, the strain be- 
coming momenfarily greater, until suddenly the 
great fish rose again high above the surface. 
For a second the line slackened as the fish 
turned inshore, but before it could be reeled 
in the gamy tarpon again turned, and with a 
great burst of speed rushed directly from the 
beach. No rod could withstand this manceu- 
ver. The rod was lowered until it was in effect 
a mere hand-line ; the reel was singing an om- 
inous strain; and a moment later ‘the line ran 
out, taking the fisherman deep into the water, 
where a stand had to be made that snapped 


the line, the great fish dashing away towards 
the distant channel. 

To guard against a repetition of this the 
dinghy was brought to the fishing-ground, and 
while the colonel renewed his tackle the 
others cast their lines again, Paublo reclining 
as before upon the sand with the line between 
his toes. A slight twitching soon brought him 
to his feet. Glancing to see that everything 
was clear behind, he checked the running line. 
It quickly became taut, and with a steady 
strain he sounded the fish. For a single sec- 
ond there was a lull; then a rush of line, a 
flurry of sand about the coil, and one hundred 
feet away rose a flashing tarpon at least six 
feet long. 

Now followed a display of hand-line fishing 
worthy of the name. The line was fairly hiss- 
ing through the bait-catcher’s hands. Dexter- 
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ously coiling the slack, he stepped from side 
to side, now taking advantage of a lull and 
hauling in with marvelous rapidity, slacking 
again, running up the beach or in the water, 
adding his weight cautiously to tire the fish, 
all the motions being conducted with a swift- 
ness and skill that fully matched the efforts of 
the great game. 

The method of working up the key was 
tried, but so furious were the rushes of the fish 
that it was found impracticable. The dinghy 
was launched, and the fishermen leaped in, and 
a moment later were speeding up the channel 
behind the gamy steed. The line was now 
placed in a notch in the bow and gradually 
taken in, until finally, after a long struggle, 
during which the boat was towed over near a 
neighboring key, the great fish was brought 
within reach of the grains and despatched. 
Beaching the dinghy, a wisp of rope was passed 
through the tarpon’s gills, and, raising it as far 
as its great length would allow, the herculean 
bait-catcher moved away up through the line 
of palm-trees, fairly covered by the noble fish. 

The tarpon is the Megalops atlanticus of 
naturalists, a member of the family Z/opide, 
and may be considered a gigantic herring. 
They have a wide geographical range from the 
extremity of the Florida reef 
to Cape Cod, two specimens 
having been captured in the 
latter locality in 1874. From 
May to September they are 
extremely common in the 
northern streams of Florida, 
seeking the warmer waters 
of the reef and the more 
southern inlets during the 
winter. Large ones are the 
rule, averaging one hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight 
and from five to seven and 
a half feet in length, while 
their maximum length is said to be over 
eight feet, and their weight three hundred 
pounds, The smallest specimen observed in 
the St. John’s River, according to a careful ob- 
server, weighed sixty-eight pounds, and its cap- 
ture was effected in a manner that illustrates 
the agility of the species. It leaped aboard the 
steamer Water Lily, clearing the guards, and 
landing fairly in the captain’s lap, who was sit- 
ting in a chair in the middle of the forward 
deck. 

“You anglers,” said the judge that evening, 
“ who can cast a fly delicately upon the surface 
eighty or ninety feet with a five-ounce rod, or 
one hundred feet with a two-pound salmon 
rod, are apt to think that in this you have all 
attainable skill, and are not inclined to listen to 
the hand-liner. In point of fact, the fishes of 
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the reef possess game qualities that are not 
surpassed in any waters, and I will match a 
thirty-pound barracuda against a salmon of 
equal weight on any point. While your salmon 
is sulking in a hole, the barracuda will fight 
until you have him in the boat; and to present 
a rod to such a fish is an insult to its intelli- 
gence,” added the hand-line advocate, warm- 
ing up to his subject. 

The colonel was in the minority. He had 
been discovered by Paublo endeavoring vainly 
to lure a gray-snapper with a silver doctor that 
he considered very killing, and was disposed 
to admit that rod-fishing, with either fly or bait, 
was not exactly adapted for the fishes of the 
reef. 

“It’s my impression,” he said, “that the 
gray-snapper will not take bait on any tackle.” 

“ Big gray-snappers offshore take craw-fish,” 
said Paublo, who had brought up the measure- 
ment of the tarpon’s large scales, which was 
three and a fourth by three and a half inches. 
“ But disher quality snapper roun’ de Keys 
dey ’s got heap o’ sense.” 

“ But,” said the colonel, “I saw one rise to 
a live fly this morning that fell on the surface.” 

“Dat ’s only play, sah,” replied Paublo. 
“ Dey ain’t gwine to eat fedders, dat ’s shore. 
Disher inshore quality snap- 
pers knows jes as much as 
folks —long as dey see de line 
dey ain’t gwine to git cotched ;° 
but dey ’s kinder out-o’-sight 
out-o’-mind fish, an’ ef yo’ 
kin hide de line dere yo’ is.” 

To illustrate this theory 
the next day Paublo took a 
saber made out of an iron 
barrel-hoop, and during a few 
moments’ execution along 
shore secured forty or fifty 
small fishes that he termed 
hardheads, resembling sar- 
dines. He then brought out a line of a faded 
blue tint, about the size of a mackerel-line, to 
which he attached the hook by a delicate copper 
wire three féet in length, no sinker being used. 
The hardheads were then strung upon the 
hook through their eyes,— as many as could 
go on,—and tossed over, sinking in water per- 
haps eight fathoms deep, and distinctly visible 
when on the bottom. 

The snappers were passing and repassing in 
great numbers from an old wreck a short dis- 
tance away, and if the term dignity may be 
applied to a fish it was applicable to them. 
Every motion was one of grace, and as they 
swept along in groups, many ranging in length 
from two to three and a half feet, they pre- 
sented an imposing spectacle. For some time 
the bait remained unnoticed, but the fisherman 
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gave a tremulous movement to the line that 
in turn was imparted to the bait, and a passing 
snapper stopped, turned its tail gracefully, and 
moved half around the shining bait. 

« He’slookin’ fo’ de line,” whispered Paublo; 
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“but dere ain’t no line dere,” he added, as if 
talking to the fish. 

“But he’s gone,” said the colonel, as the 
fish turned away. 

“Jes gwine to see ef anybody ’s lookin’,” 
was the reply. 

A moment later the fish was back again. It 
hovered over the tempting bait, bending its 
body in graceful curves, now nosing it as it 
quivered under the skilful hands of the fisher- 
man, and finally, after another brief disappear- 
ance, it returned, quickly seized the bait, and 
moved away. A moment later the shining hard- 
heads had vanished ; a side jerk, and the line 
was flying through the negro’s hands, cutting 
the water with the sound so intoxicating to the 
enthusiast. Careful treatment was now neces- 
sary to prevent a broken line, the great fish 
seeking cover, rushing from side to side, com- 


ing in on the line and then darting swiftly out, 
trying manceuver and trick in rapid succession, 
only to be met by the bait-catcher at every 
move, and finally drawn exhausted upon the 
sands. 


BARRACUDA, 


“T have caught the red-snapper with rod, 
trolling,” said the colonel, as the judge pro- 
nounced the fish the Zuéjanus caxis, the finest 
table-fish on the reef. 

“Dat ’s up de coast,” interrupted Paublo, 
with a grin. “ Dey ain’t got no call to come 
yere. I cotch red-snapper wif pork an’ lead 
sinker ten miles off de banks at Fernandiny. 
Come up like a heap o’ coral. Dey ain’t game, 
sah; dey ain’t got no sense, jes like grouper 
an’ jew-fish. But de gray-snapper,” he con- 
tinued, laying the graceful creature with its 
mild, beautiful eyes before the fishermen, 
“dey ’s got sense jes like folks, dey is.” 

“ If you wish to see some of our native talent 
with the grains,” said the judge one morning, 
“go out with Chief and watch him take a 
barracuda.” 

Chief was the only professional fisherman, 
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with the exception of Paublo, on the Keys— 
a full-blooded Indian, a Seminole, one of the 
last of his tribe. A man of few words, his sim- 
ple invitation to the judge to tumble in was 
accepted without comment. The craft was a 
small, light twelve-foot boat of wide beam, 
known as a dinghy, the Indian propelling her 
with a single oar, sculling with great dexterity. 

Across her beam lay a pole thirteen feet in 
length, upon which was fitted a two-pronged 
iron spear, or grains, with automatic barbs, a 
stout line being attached, and coiled at the 
sculler’s feet. 

Reaching the head of a channel that ex- 
tended east and west of the key, the dinghy was 
put about and headed against the sun, the tall 
figure of the fisherman standing upright, slowly 
managing the oar with his left hand, anon glan- 
cing astern and on each side. When half-way 
up the channel the long right arm picked up the 
grains,and, silently turning the pole parallel with 
the boat, the fisherman looked around and nod- 
ded significantly to his passenger, who rose and 
observed a large black eye, a sharp muzzle, and 
then the entire form of a narrow, shapely fish 
about five feet long following them some thirty 
feet astern. Now swerving to one side, then to 
the other, the gliding oar seemed to offer an 
irresistible attraction to the fish. A quickened 
motion on the part of the Indian, and the barra- 
cuda shot ahead, «.pparently oblivious of the 
presence ofthe boat; then asifalarmed, it turned 
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upon its side in the glare of the sunlight full 
upon the surface. Releasing the oar, the sculler 
quickly grasped the grains with both hands, 
and, leaning far back, with a swaying motion 
hurled it with unerring accuracy at the victim. 
The shock released the pole from the iron; a 
sounding splash, and the line was rushing out 
with the welcome hiss, the imperturbable fish- 
erman standing erect, motionless, and silent as 
before. One hundred feet of line out, the pole 
was picked up, and the running line that was 
attached to the bow tossed over. 

In a moment the light craft was dashing 
away after the gamy barracuda, with bow 
under, and hurling the water from her sides. 
Up the channel the fish rushed, and only after 
a quarter of a mile of frantic endeavor did it 
show signs of exhaustion. Then the line was 
taken in hand and slowly brought in. Great 
bursts of speed, rushes from side to side, and 
frantic leaps from the water, displayed the 
gamy characteristics of the noble fish; but 
by slacking when too taut, taking the slack 
in quickly, and closely watching every advan- 
tage, the barracuda was soon rendered helpless. 
Once alongside, the tall fisherman stooped and, 
seizing it deftly by the gills, drew it struggling 
into the boat. Again headed for the sun, the 
dinghy was sculled along, to repeat the tragedy 
twice again. In one of these strikes the grains 
was hurled thirty feet. 

“The shadow,” said the judge, as his friend 
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was relating his experience upon his return, 
“that you would keep behind you in trout- 
fishing is no obstacle here, the secret being to 
arouse the curiosity of the fish by a dexterous 
handling of the oar while keeping the sun in 
its eyes. This method, which you see is suc- 
cessful, is peculiar to the Florida reef. The bar- 
racuda, though not strictly a surface fish, lies 
generally three or four feet from it, in wait for 
the schools of small fry that frequent a similar 
depth, and to the expert hand-line fisherman 
it affords rare sport.” 

From the upper end of Long Key this was 
demonstrated on another occasion. The reef 
extended off with clear white sandy bottom in 
water about four feet deep, and, in walking 
along, barracudas two or three feet in length 
were often seen darting seaward. 

The judge carried his line, which was similar 
in color and size to the one used for snapper- 
fishing, in a large coil over his arm, explaining 
that it could not tangle, as it had been stretched 
forty-eight hours at severe tension, and was 
always stretched moderately after using. The 
hook was fastened to a slender copper wire 
two feet in length, and a mullet five inches 
long being impaled, it was thrown out ahead 
of the first barracuda sighted. 

The splash attracted the notice of the fish, 
which moved forward ; but seeing that the bait 
was dead, it instantly regained its former mo- 
tionless position between surface and bottom. 
Now a quivering motion was imparted to the 
bait, which seemed struggling to escape, waving 
to and fro under the adroit manipulation of the 
fisherman, movements that were not lost upon 
the watchful barracuda. Dropping its muzzle, 
it sank slowly and gently to the bottom, and 
moved imperceptibly upon the bait, creeping 
upon it as a cat would upon a bird, then back- 
ing off asif suspicious. The slightest overdoing 
of the motion aroused its incrediflity, and the 
clever simulation of life urged it on, until finally 
it seized the mullet, rose quickly from the bot- 
tom, and with quick gulps swallowed it. It 
was then that the hook struck home, and like a 
shot the blue-hued fish was high in air, bend- 
ing and shaking its savage jaws in agony and 
surprise, and for some moments giving the 
fisherman ample scope for an exposition of 
dexterity and skill. 

As he brought the fish in the judge remarked, 
“ I myself see no sport in the heavy-sinker, deep- 
water hand-line fishing, but thus outwitting a 
gamy fish, where you can watch his every 
move in the clear water and feel every thrill 
through the medium of the line, is to me pleas- 
ure that I do not obtain from the rod.” 

_ “ But,” urged the colonel, “ I could use a rod 
in a similar way after short practice.” 

“You forget,” replied the judge, laughing 
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at his friend’s persistence, “that the rod that 
would land an eighty-pound striped bass would 
not, unless I am greatly mistaken, be a match 
for a barracuda of equal weight; the action 
and activity of the fish are entirely different.” 

It must be admitted, however, in defense of 
the champion of the rod, that he succeeded 
later in killing a thirty-pound barracuda, al- 
though his season of triumph was of short 
duration. An early riser, he was often on the 
reef at sunrise, taking advantage of the dead 
calms that are so characteristic of the locality, 
frequently for days not a ripple save that oc- 
casioned by the breakers on the barrier reef 
disturbing the glassy surface. One morning 
he returned and aroused the judge and Paublo 
with a magnificent jack nearly two feet long 
that he had taken with his favorite silver 
doctor. 

“Tt rose like a salmon,” he said exultantly, 
“and I was thirty minutes in landing it.” 

“ Did you see any others ?” asked the judge, 
with a twinkle of merriment in his gray eye. 

“ No,” replied the jubilant angler; “I was 
satisfied with this, and it fully demonstrates 
that the rod has no restrictions.” 

“’Scuse me, sah,” said Paublo, who was gang- 
ing hooks hard by, “ but w’en de jacks come, 
sah, yo’ better leave disher pole in de bag.” 

But the colonel was not to be deterred, and 
later in the day was standing at the place of 
his morning’s exploit, gracefully whipping the 
warm waters for a companion jack, his book 
of flies on the sand. At the stand he had taken 
the channel was forty feet away, so that the 
fly was dropped delicately upon its borders at 
every cast. 

The judge and Paublo were a thousand 
yards up the narrow key endeavoring to se- 
cure some live bait with a cast-net, the crash of 
which, as it fell when hurled by the bait-catcher, 
being the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the calm. The fly-fisherman had been cast- 
ing half an hour with creditable patience, when 
the others heard a hail, and, turning and hurry- 
ing towards him, became laughing witnesses 
to a most extraordinary spectacle. The colo- 
nel was waist-deep in the water, wielding his 
rod in a manner that would have attracted the 
attention of the ghost of Walton himself. He 
held it over his head, now pushing it back- 
ward, now down and up, the tip undergoing 
a tremendous strain, and the rod and caster 
seemingly involved in indescribable confusion. 
The water about him appeared to be boiling, 
as if under the influence of some sudden irrup- 
tion, while fish from a foot to two and a half 
feet in length were leaping into the air by 
thousands, striking his body, dashing over his 
head and between his legs, and one, which had 
originally seized the killing fly, had completely 
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entangled the fisherman in his own line. The 
confusion grew momentarily greater, the patter 
of fins and falling fish forming a babel of 
sounds that could have been heard a mile dis- 
tant. Millions of small fry packed the water 
so closely that it was with difficulty the colo- 
nel forced his way through them as he strug- 
gled towards the shore ; the great jacks dashing 
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into the school with increasing fury, wild with 
excitement and seemingly unconscious of their 
human enemies. 

Near the beach for several feet there was a 
solid mass of small fish, and as the demoralized 
fisherman neared the shore the jacks had pre- 
ceded him, and were leaping upon the sands, 
the pattering of their silvery bodies and the 
laughter of his companions adding to his 
amazement and discomfiture. 

The turmoil, which at first had been confined 
to his immediate vicinity, spread rapidly up 
the beach, until for a quarter of a mile the 
shore was lined with a jumping mass of fren- 
zied fishes that seemed possessed with an un- 
controllable desire to hurl themselves upon the 
sands. The noise from the strange perform- 
ance soon attracted other observers: gulls 
came flying from all quarters of the key, dash- 
ing into the throng with wild cries ; lumbering 
pelicans fell heavily, and filled their capacious 
pouches with the smaller fry, and in turn were 
nipped and then jerked below by the larger 
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fish. As the gulls rose, the watchful man-of- 
war birds gave chase; and so this curious phase 
of life continued, finally ceasing as suddenly 
as it began. 

“ That,” said the judge to the astonished 
colonel, “is a ‘jack-beat.’ I knew this morn- 
ing when you brought one in that they had 
come. They appear by thousands, I might say 

millions, rushing out of the channel 
without warning, chasing large schools 
of sardines inshore, hemming them in 
against the beach, and devouring them 
by the score, and, as you have seen, 
completely oblivious of danger. From 
now,” continued the judge, “for a 
month or more, these beats will be 
of daily occurrence. You can hear a 
heavy one two miles away.” 

The minor fishes of the reef that afford 
fine sport and are excellent food for the 
table are legion. In the deep waters 
off the great fringing reef, among the 
waving lilac, the yellow-tail is found, 
attaining the size of the weak-fish of 
the North; for them crawfish bait is 
used, and in deeper waters the white 
meat of the great Strombus gigas. The 
lines for all these fishes of deep water 
are rigged with the hook a foot or more 
above the sinker, according to the bot- 
tom—a method necessary to prevent 
fouling with the great heads of coral 
and other forms that cover the areas 
of this ocean garden. 

Various species of the genus Hamu- 
Jon, or grunts, afford fair sport in shal- 
low water, while the cod of northern 
waters is here replaced by the wide- 

mouthed grouper, which forms an important 
article with the Havana trade. The angel and 
parrot-fishes, with many-hued garb, the somber- 
colored porgf, the grotesque hogfish, and many 
more, lend variety and excitement to even the 
generally doubtful pleasures of deep-water 
fishing. 

The hogfish, usually found in comparatively 
deep water, was caught by the sportsmen off 
the great reef at low tide. The dead coral 
heads, which had been beaten into a wall and 
formed the hiding-places of innumerable living 
forms, were partly bare, the water deepening 
suddenly to the blue depths of the Gulf. Stand- 
ing on this vantage-ground, bearing the craw- 
fish bait and extra tackle, with the dinghy 
hauled up in smooth water on the inner side, 
the fishermen easily threw beyond the gentle 
breakers into deep water, tenanted with a score 
of eager fishes whose savage attacks upon the 
luscious bait only served to draw the greater 
game. The bite of the hogfish was a steady 
strain; but the moment the hook was felt it 
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became a game-fish worthy of the best efforts 
of the fisherman. Often were our sportsmen 
forced amid the breakers in their attempts to 
drag the highly colored and _harlequin-like 
creature from its home into the still waters of 
the inner reef. With its enormous mouth the 
fish has a peculiarly swine-like appearance, 
fully redeemed, however, by its rich coloring 
and the long and richly cut dorsal fins and tail. 
It ranks next to the snapper as a table-fish. 
3esides these legitimate features of the reef, 
there are others whose appearance is not al- 
ways a cause of congratulation. An enormous 
fish, locally called the Jew, resembling the /- 
phius,is often brought up, threatening to engulf 
the boat in its capacious maw. A gamy fish 
seizes the line, and the expectant fisherman 
finally jerks aboard a veritable porcupine, which 
rapidly increases in size, assuming gigantic 
proportions in its inflation. This hedgehog 


of the sea is the Puradiodon hystrix, and when 
a specimen two feet in length has assumed ro- 
tund and aldermanic proportions, rolling about 
the deck like a ball, the victim is often at a 
loss as to the proper method of removing the 
encumbrance. Again, the great spotted moray 
essays the line, fights gamily, is taken for a snap- 
per, and, finally, when hauled into the boat, 
with open jaws rushes at its captor, who, in 
one instance, demoralized by the suddenness 
of the attack, took to the mast, leaving the 
boat in the possession of the belligerent sea- 
serpent, which ultimately wriggled its way 
back to its native element. 

Withal, the keys of southern Florida offer 
many inducements and a comparatively new 
field to the fishermen who care to match their 
skill with the hand-liners and grainsmen of the 
outer reef. 

C. F. Holder. 
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O stand at night upon an ocean craft 

And watch the folds of its imperial train 
Catching in fleecy foam a thousand glows — 
A miracle of fire unquenched by sea. 
There in bewildering turbulence of change 
Whirls the whole firmament, till as you gaze, 
All else unseen, it is as heaven itself 
Had lost its poise, and each unanchored star 
In phantom haste flees to the horizon line. 


What dupes we are of the deceiving eye! 
How many a light men wonderingly acclaim 
Is but the phosphor of the path Life makes 
With its own motion, while above, forgot, 
Sweep on serene the old unenvious stars ! 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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is born, not made. A 

crowd of well-dressed 

people is not neces- 

sarily a society. They 

may meet and disperse 

with no other bond of union 

than a fine house and lavish 

hospitality can give. It may 

be an assembly without unity, 

flavor, or influence. In the 

social chaos that followed the 

Revolution, this truth found 

a practical illustration. The 

old circles were scattered. The 

old distinctions were virtually 

destroyed, so far as edicts can destroy that 

which lies in the essence of things. A few 

who held honored names were left, or had 

returned from a long exile, to find them- 

selves bereft of rank, fortune, and friends, 

but these had small disposition to form new 

associations, and few points of contact with 

the parvenus who‘had mounted upon the ruins 

of their order. The new society was composed 

largely of these parvenus, who were ambitious 

for a position and a life of which they had 

neither the spirit, the taste, the habits, nor the 

mellowing traditions. Naturally they mistook 

the gilded frame for the picture. Unfamiliar 

with the gentle manners, the delicate sense 

of honor, and the chivalrous instincts, which 

underlie the best social life, though not always 

illustrated by its individual members, they were 

absorbed in matters of etiquette of which they 

were uncertain, and exacting of non-essentials. 

They regarded society upon its commercial 

side, contended over questions of precedence, 

and, as one of the most observing of their con- 

temporaries has expressed it, “ bargained for a 

courtesy and counted visits.” “I have seen 

quarrels in the imperial court,” she adds, 

“ over a visit more or less long, more or less 

deferred.” Perhaps it is to be considered that 

in a new order which has many aggressive 
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elements, this balancing of courtesies is not 
without a certain saison a’étre as a protection 
against serious inroads upon time and hospi- 
tality ; but the fault lies behind all this, in the 
lack of that subtle social sense which makes 
the discussion of these things superfluous, not 
to say impossible. 

It was the wish of Napoleon to reconstruct 
a society that should rival in brilliancy the old 
courts. With this view he called to his aid a 
few women whose name, position, education, 
and reputation for esfvi¢ and fine manners he 
thought a sufficient guarantee of success. But 
he soon learned that it could not be com- 
manded at will. The reply of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, who has left us so many pleasant 
reminiscences of this period, in which she was 
an actor as well as an observer, was very apt. 

“ You can do all that I wish,” he said to her ; 
“you are all young and almost all pretty ; ah, 
well! a young and pretty woman can do any- 
thing she likes.” 

“ Sire, what your Majesty says may be true,” 
she replied, “but only to a certain point. 

If the Emperor, instead of his guard 
and his good soldiers, had only conscripts who 
would recoil under fire, he could not win great 
battles like that of Austerlitz. Nevertheless, 
he is the first general in the world.” 

But this social life had a personal end. It 
was to furnish an added instrument of power 
to the autocrat who ruled. It was to reflect 
always and everywhere the glory of Napoleon. 
The period which saw its cleverest woman in 
hopeless exile, and its most beautiful one under 
a similar ban for the crime of being her friend, 
was not one which favored intellectual suprem- 
acy. The empire did not encourage literature, 
it silenced philosophy, and oppressed the tal- 
ent that did not glorify itself. Its blighting 
touch rested upon the whole social fabric. 
The finer elements which, to some extent, 
entered into it, were lost in the glare of dis- 
play and pretension. The true spirit of con- 
versation was limited to private coteries that 
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kept themselves in the shade and were too 
small to be noted. 

The salon which represented the best side 
of the new régime was that of Madame de 
Montesson, wife of the Duc d’Orleans, a 
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woman of brilliant talents, finished manners, 
great knowledge of the world, fine gifts of 
conversation, and, what was equally essential, 
great discrimination and perfect tact. Napo- 
leon was quick to see the value of such a 
woman in reorganizing a court, and treated 
her with the greatest consideration, even ask- 
ing her to instruct Josephine in the old cus- 
toms and usages. Her salon, however, united 
many elements which it was impossible to fuse. 
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There were people of all parties and all con- 
ditions, a few of the nobles and returned ém7- 
grés, the numerous members of the Bonaparte 
family, the new military circle, together with 
many people of influence “not to the manner 
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born.” Madame de Montesson revived the old 
amusements, wrote plays for the entertainment 
of her guests, gave grand dinners and brilliant 
fétes. But the accustomed links were wanting. 
Her salon simply illustrates a social life in a 
state of transition. 

Madame de Genlis, who was a niece of 
Madame de Montesson, had lived much in 
the world before the Revolution, and her posi- 
tion in the family of the Duc d’Orleans, to- 
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gether with her great versatility of talent, had 
given her a certain vogue. After ten years of 
exile she returned to Paris, and her salon at 
the Arsenal was a center for a few celebrities. 
Many of these names have small significance 
to-day. A few men like Talleyrand, La Harpe, 
Fontanes, and Cardinal Maury were among her 
friends, and she was neutral enough, or diplo- 
matic enough, not to give offense to the new 
government. But she was a woman of many 
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affectations, and, in spite of her numerous ac- 
complishments, her cleverness, and her literary 
fame, her social influence was never great. As 
a historic figure, she is more remarkable for 
the variety of her voluminous work and her 
educational theories than personally interest- 
ing. 

There is little to attract in the ruling social 
life of this period. It had neither the dignity 
of past traditions, nor freedom of intellectual 
expression. Its finer shades were drowned in 
loud and glaring colors. The luxury that could 
be commanded counted for moré than the wit 
and intelligence that could not. 
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As the social elements readjusted themselves 
on a more natural basis, there were a few salons 
out of the main drift of the time in which the 
literary spirit flourished once more, blended 
with the refined tastes, the elegant manners, and 
the amiable courtesy that had distinguished 
the old régime. But the interval in which his- 
tory was made so rapidly, and the startling 
events of a century were condensed into a 
decade, had wrought many vital changes. It 


(FROM A PRINT AFTER A DRAWING BY DEVERIA.) 


was no longer the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that reappeared under its revived and at- 
tractive forms. We note a tone of seriousness 
that had no permanent place in that world of 
esprit and skepticism, of fine manners and lax 
morals, which divided its allegiance between 
fashion and philosophy. The survivors of 
so many heart-breaking tragedies, with their 
weary weight of dead hopes and sad memories, 
found no healing balm in the cold speculation 
and scathing wit of Diderot or Voltaire. Even 
the devotees of philosophy gave it but a half- 
hearted reverence. It was at this moment that 
Chateaubriand, saturated with the sorrows of 
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his age, and penetrated with the hopelessness 
of its philosophy, offered anew the truths that 
had sustained the suffering and broken-hearted 
for eighteen centuries, in a form so sympathetic, 
so fascinating, that it thrilled the sensitive spir- 
its of his time, and passed like an inspiration 
into the literature of the next fifty years. The 
melancholy of “ René ” found its divine conso- 
lation in the “ Genius of Christianity.” It was 
this spirit that lent a new and softer coloring 
to the intimate social life that blended in some 
degree the tastes and manners of the old zo- 
blesse with a refined and tempered form of 
modern thought. It recalls, in many points, 
the best spirit of the seventeenth century. 
[here is a flavor of the same seriousness, the 
same sentiment. It is the sentiment that sent 
so many beautiful women to the solitude of the 
cloister, when youth had faded, and the air of 
approaching age began to grow chilly. But it 
is not to the cloister that these women turn. 
They weave romantic tales out of the texture 
of their own lives, they repeat their experiences, 
their illusions, their triumphs, and their disen- 
chantments. _As the days grow more somber 
and the evening shadows begin to fall, they 
meditate, they moralize, they substitute prayers 
for dreams. But they think also. The drama 
of the late years had left no thoughtful soul 
without earnest convictions. There were nu- 
merous shades of opinion, many finely drawn 
issues. In a few salons these elements were 
delicately blended, and if they did not repeat 
the brilliant triumphs of the past, if they fo- 
cused with less power the intellectual light 
which was dispersed in many new channels, 
they have left behind them many fragrant mem- 
ories. One is tempted to linger in these tem- 
ples of a goddess half-dethroned. One would 
like to study these women who added to the 
social gifts of their race a character that had 
risen superior to many storms, hearts that were 
mellowed and purified by premature sorrow, 
and intellects that had taken a deeper and more 
serious tone from long brooding over the great 
problems of their time. But only a glance is 
permitted us here. Most of them have been 
drawn in living colors by Sainte-Beuve, from 
whom I gather here and there a salient trait. 
Who that is familiar with the fine and exqui- 
site thought of Joubert can fail to be interested 
in the delicate and fragile woman whom he 
met in her supreme hour of suffering, to find in 
her a rare and permanent friend, a literary 
confidante, and an inspiration. Madame de 
Beaumont — the daughter of Montmorin, who 
had been a colleague of Necker in the Ministry 
— had been forsaken by a worthless husband, 
had seen father, mother, brother, perish by the 
guillotine, and her sister escape it only by los- 
ing her reason, and then her life, before the 
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fatal day. She, too, had been arrested with the 
others, but was so ill and weak that she was 
left to die by the roadside en route to Paris—a 
fate from which she was saved by the kindness 
of apeasant. It was atthismomentthat Joubert 
befriended her. These numerous and crushing 
sorrows had shattered her health, which was 
never strong, but during the few brief years that 
remained to her she was the center of a coterie 
more distinguished for quality than numbers. 
Joubert and Chateaubriand were its leading 
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spirits, but it included also Fontanes, Pasquier, 
Madame de Vintimille, Madame de Pastoret, 
and other friends who had survived the days in 
which she presided with such youthful dignity 
over her father’s salon. The fascination of her 
fine and elevated intellect, her gentle sympa- 
thy, her keen appreciation of talent, and her 
graces of manner, lent a singular charm to her 
presence. Her character was aptly expressed 
by this device which Rulhiére had suggested 
for her seal: “ Un souffle m’agite et rien ne 
m’ébranle.” Chateaubriand was enchanted with 
a nature so pure, so poetic, and so ardent. He 
visited her daily, read to her “ Atala” and 
“René,” and finished the “ Genius of Chris- 
tianity ” under her influence. He was young 
then, and that she loved him is hardly doubt- 
ful, though the friendship of Joubert was far 
truer and more loyal than the passing devotion 
of thiscapricious man of genius, who seems to 
have cared only for his own reflection in an- 
other soul. But this sheltered nook of thought- 
ful repose, this conversational oasisina chaotic 
period, had a short duration. Madame de 
Beaumont died at Rome, where she had gone 
in the faint hope of reviving her drooping 
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health in 1803. Chateaubriand was there, 


watched over her last hours with Bertin, and 
wrote eloquently of her death. Joubert mourned 
deeply and silently over the light that had gone 


out of his. life. 

We have pleasant reminiscences of the amia- 
ble, thoughtful, and spirituelle Madame de 
Rémusat, who has left us such vivid records 
of the social and intimate life of the imperial 
court. Astudious andsecluded childhood, pre- 
maturely saddened by the untimely fate of her 
father in the terrible days of 1794, an early and 
congenial marriage, together with her own wise 
penetration and clear intellect, enabled her to 
traverse this period without losing her delicate 
tone or her serious tastes. She had her quiet 
retreat into which the noise and glare did 
not intrude, where a few men of letters and 
thoughtful men of the world revived the old 
conversational spirit. She amused heridle hours 
by writing graceful tales, and after the close of 
her court life and the weakening of her health 
she turned her thoughts towards the education 
and improvement of her sex. Blended with 
her wide knowledge of the world, there is al- 
ways a note of earnestness, a tender coloring 
of sentiment, which culminates towards the end 
in a lofty Christian resignation. 

We meet again, at this time, Madame de 
Flahaut, who had shone as one of the lesser 
lights of an earlier generation, had seen her 
husband fall by the guillotine, and after wan- 
dering over Europe for years as an exile, re- 
turned to Paris as Madame de Souza and took 
her place in a quiet corner of the unfamiliar 
world, writing softly colored romances after 
the manner of Madame de La Fayette, wearing 


with grace the honors her literary fame brought 
her, and preserving the tastes, the fine courte- 
sies, the gentle manners, the social charms, and 
the delicate vivacity of the old régime. 

One recalls, too, Madame de Duras, whose 
father, the noble and fearless Kersaint, was the 
companion of Madame Roland at the scaffold ; 
who drifted to our own shores until the storms 
had passed, and, after saving her large fortune 
in Martinique, returned matured and saddened 
to France. As the wife of the Duc de Duras, 
she gathered around her a circle of rank, tal- 
ent, and distinction. In her salon one finds 
nobles, diplomats, statesmen, and /i/térateurs. 
Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Cuvier, de Mont- 
morency were among her friends, What treas- 
ures of thought and conversation do these 
names suggest! What memories of the past, 
what prophecies for the future! Madame de 
Duras, too, wore gracefully the mantle of au- 
thorship with which she united pleasant house- 
hold cares. She, too, put something of the 
sad experiences of her own life into romances 
which are vividly and tenderly colored. She, 
too, like many of the women of her time whose 
youth had been blighted by suffering, passed 
into an exalted Christian strain. The friend 
of Madame de Staél, the literary confidante 
of Chateaubriand, the woman of many talents, 
many virtues, and many sorrows, died with 
words of faith and hope and divine consola- 
tion on her lips. 

The devotion of Madame de Chantal, the 
mysticism of Madame Guyon, find a nineteenth 
century counterpart in the spiritual illumina- 
tion of Madame de Kriidener. Passing from 
a life of luxury and pleasure to a life of peni- 
tence and asceticism, singularly blending 
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worldliness and piety, opening her salon with 
prayer, and adding a new sensation to the gay 
life of Paris, this adviser of Alexander I. and 
friend of Benjamin Constant, who put her best 
life into the charming romances which ranked 
next to “ Corinne” and “ Delphine” in their 
time; this beautiful woman, novelist, prophet- 
ess, mystic, “Zuminée, fanatic, with the passion 
of the South and the superstitious vein of the 
far north, disappeared from the world she had 
graced, and gave up her life in an ecstasy of 
sacrifice in the wilderness of the Crimea. 

It is only to indicate the altered drift of the 
social life that flowed in quiet undercurrents 
during the Empire and came to the surface 
again after the, Restoration; to trace lightly 
the slow reaction towards the finer shades of 
modern thought and modern morality, that I 
touch so briefly and so inadequately upon 
these women who represent the best side of 
their age, leaving altogether untouched many 
of equal gifts and equal note. 

There is one, however, whose salon gathered 
into itself the last rays of the old glory, and 
whose fame as a social leader has eclipsed that 
ofall her contemporaries. Madame Récamier, 
“the last flower of the salons,” is the woman 
of the century who has been, perhaps, most 
admired, most loved, and most written about. 
It has been so much the fashion to dwell upon 
her marvelous beauty, her kindness, and her 
irresistible fascination that she has become, to 
some extent, an ideal figure, invested with a 
subtle and poetic grace that folds itself about 
her like the invisible mantle of an enchantress. 
Her actual relations to the world in which she 
lived extended over a long period, terminating 
only on the threshold of our own generation. 
Without strong opinions or pronounced color, 
loyal to her friends rather than to her convic- 
tions, of acalm and happy temperament, gentle 
in character, keenly appreciative of all that was 
intellectually fine and rare but without excep- 
tional gifts herself, fascinating in manner, per- 
fect in tact, with the beauty of an angel and 
the heart of a woman —she presents a fitting 
close to the long reign of her salon. 

We hear of her first in the bizarre circles of the 
Consulate, as the wife of a man who was rather 
father than husband, young, fresh, lovely, ac- 
complished, surrounded by the luxuries of 
wealth, and captivating all hearts by that in- 
definable charm of manner which she carried 
with her to the end of her life. Both at Paris 
and at her country house at Clichy she was 
the center of a company in which the old was 
discreetly mingled with the new, in which en- 
mities were tempered, antagonisms softened, 
and the most discordant elements brought into 
harmonious rapport, for the moment, at least, 
by her gracious word or her winning smile. 

VoL. XLII.— 3. 
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Here we find Adrien and Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, who already testified the rare friend- 
ship that was to outlive years and misfortunes ; 
Madame de Staél before her exile ; Narbonne, 
Barére, Bernadotte, Moreau, and many dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Lucien Bonaparte was 
at her feet ; La Harpe was her devoted friend ; 
Napoleon was trying in vain to draw her into 
his court, and treasuring up his failure for an- 
other day. The salon of Madame Récamier 
was not, in any sense, philosophical or politi- 
cal, but after the cruel persecution of La Harpe, 
the banishment of Madame de Staél, and the 
similar misfortunes of other friends, her sym- 
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MME. DE DURAS. 

(FROM A PRINT AFTER THE PAINTING BY MME, ROUCHIER.) 
pathies were too strong for her diplomacy, and 
it gradually fell into the ranks of the opposition. 
It was well known that the emperor regarded 
all who went there as his enemies, and this 
young and innocent woman was destined to 
feel the full bitterness of his petty displeasure. 
Wecannottrace here the incidents of her varied 
career, the misfortunes of the father to whom 
she was a ministering angel, the loss of her 
husband’s fortune and her own, the years of 
wandering and exile, the second period of 
brief and illusive prosperity, and the swift re- 
verses which led to her final retreat. She was 
at the height of her beauty and her fame in 
the early days of the Restoration, when her 
salon revived its old brilliancy, and was a cen- 
ter in which all parties met on neutral ground, 
Her intimate relations with those in power 
gave it a strong political influence, but this 
was never a marked feature, as it was mainly 
personal. 

But the position in which one is most in- 
clined to recall Madame Récamier is in the 
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convent of Abbaye-aux-Bois, where, divested 
of fortune and living in the simplest manner, 
she preserved for nearly thirty years the fading 
traditions of the old salons. ‘Through all the 
changes which tried her fortitude and revealed 
the latent heroism of her character, she seems 
to have kept her sweet serenity unbroken, 
bending to the passing storms with the grace 
of a facile nature, but never murmuring at the 


(FROM THE PORTRAIT 1N THE LOUVRE.) 


inevitable. One may find in this flexible 
strength and gentleness of temper a clue to 
the subtle fascination which held the devoted 
friendship of so many gifted men and women, 
long after the fresh charm of youth was gone. 

The intellectual gifts of Madame Récamier, 
as has been said before, were not of a high or 
brilliant order. She was neither profound nor 
original, nor given to definite thought. Her 
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letters were few, and she has left no written 
records by which she can be measured. She 
read much, and was familiar with current lit- 
erature, also with religious works. But the 
world is slow to accord a twofold superiority, 
and it is quite possible that the fame of her 
beauty has prevented full justice to her mental 
abilities. It is certain that no woman could 
have held her place as the center of a distin- 
guished literary circle and the confidante and 
adviser of the first literary men of her time 
without a fine intellectual appreciation. “To 
love what is great,” said Madame Necker, “ is 
almost to be great one’s self.’ Ballanche ad- 
vised her to translate “ Petrarch,” and she even 
began the work, but it was never finished. 
“ Believe me,” he writes, “ you have at your 
command the genius of music, flowers, imag- 
ination, and elegance. Do not fear to 
try your hand on the golden lyre of the poets.” 
He may have been too much blinded by a 
friendship that verged closely upon a more 
passionate sentiment to be an altogether im- 
partial critic, but it was a high tribute to her 
gifts that a man of such conspicuous talents 
thought her capable of work so exacting. Her 
qualities were those of taste and a delicate 
imagination rather than of reason.” Her musi- 
cal accomplishments were always a resource. 


She sang, played the harp and piano, and we 
hear of her during a summer at Albano play- 


ing the organ at vespers and high mass. She 
danced exquisitely, and it was her ravishing 
grace that suggested the shawl dance of “ Co- 
rinne” to Madame de Staél and of “ Valérie” 
to Madame de Kriidener. One can fancy her, 
too, at Coppet, playing the réle of the angel 
to Madame de Staél’s Hagar —a spirit of love 
and consolation to the stormy and despairing 
soul of her friend. 

But her real power lav in the wonderful 
harmony of her nature, in the subtle penetra- 
tion that divined the chagrins and weaknesses 
of others only to administer a healing balm, in 
the delicate tact that put people always on the 
best terms with themselves, and gave the finest 
play to whatever talents they possessed. Add 
to this a quality of beauty which cannot be 
caught by pen or pencil, and one can under- 
stand the singular sway she held over men and 
women alike. Madame de Kriidener, whose 
salon so curiously united fashion and piety, 
worldliness and mysticism, was troubled by 
the distraction which her entrance was sure to 
cause, and begged Benjamin Constant to write 
and entreat her to make herself as little charm- 
ing as possible. His note is certainly unique, 
though it loses much of its piquancy in trans- 
lation : ; 

[ acquit myself with a little embarrassment of 
a commission which Madame de Kriidener has 
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just given me. She begs you to come as little 
beautiful as you can. She says that you dazzle 
all the world, and that consequently every soul 
is troubled and attention is impossible. You can- 
not lay aside your charms, but do not add to 
them. 


In her youth she dressed with great simplic- 
ity and was fond of wearing white with pearls, 
which accorded well with the dazzling purity 
of her complexion. 

Madame Récamier was not without vanity, 
and this is the reverse side of her peculiar gifts. 
She would have been more than mortal if she 
had been quite unconscious of attractions so 
rare that even the children in the street paid 
tribute to them. But one finds small trace of 
the petty jealousies and exactions that are soapt 
to accompany them. She liked to please, she 
wished to be loved, and this inevitably implies 
a shade of coquetry in a young and beautiful 
woman. There was an element of fascination 
in this very coquetry, with its delicate subtle- 
ties and its shifting tints of sentiment. That 
she carried it too far was no doubt true; that 
she did so wittingly is not socertain. Her vic- 
tims were many, and if they quietly subsided 
into friends, as they usually did, it was after 
many struggles and heartburnings. But if 
she did not exercise her power with invariable 
discretion, it seems to have been less the result 
of vanity than a lack of decision, and an ami- 
able unwillingness to give immediate pain, or 
to lose the friend in the lover. With all her 
fine qualities of heart and soul, she had a 
temperament that saved her from much of 
the suffering she thoughtlessly inflicted upon 
others. She roused many violent passions with- 
out at all disturbing her own serenity. The 
delicate and chivalrous nature of Mathieu de 
Montmorency, added to his years, gave his 
relations to her a half-paternal character, but 
that he loved her always with the profound 
tenderness of a loyal and steadfast soul is 
apparent through all the singularly disinter- 
ested phases of a friendship that ended only 
with his life. 

Prince Augustus, whom she met at Coppet, 
called up a passing ripple on the surface of her 
heart, sufficiently strong to lead her to suggest 
a divorce to her husband, whose relations to 
her, though always friendly, were only nominal. 
But he appealed to her generosity, and she 
thought of it no more. Why she permitted 
her princely suitor to cherish so long the illu- 
sions that time and distance do not readily 
destroy, is one of the mysteries that are not 
easy to solve. Perhaps she thought it more 
kind to let absence wear out a passion than to 
break it too rudely. At all events, he cherished 
no permanent bitterness and never forgot her. 
At his death, nearly forty years later, he or- 
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dered her portrait by Gérard to be returned, 
but her ring was buried with him. 

The various phases of the well-known infatu- 
ation of Benjamin Constant, which led him to 
violate his political principles and belie his own 
words rather than take a course that must re- 
sult in separation from her, suggests a page of 
highly colored romance. The letters of Mlle. 
de Lespinasse scarcely furnish us with a more 
ardent episode in the literature of hopeless 
passion. The worshipful devotion of Ampére 
and Ballanche would form a chapter no less 
interesting, though less intense and stormy. 

But the name most inseparably connected 
with Madame Récamier is that of Chateaubri- 
and. This friendship, of an unquestioned sort 
that seems to have gone quite out of the world, 
had all the phases of a more tender sentiment, 
and goes far towards disproving the charge of 
coldness that has often been brought against 
her. It was begun by the deathbed of Madame 
de Staél after she had reached the dreaded 
forties, and lasted more than thirty years. It 
seems to have been the single sentiment that 
mastered her. One can trace the restless un- 
dercurrents of this life that was outwardly so 
serene in the letters of Chateaubriand. He 
writes to her from Berlin, from England, from 
Rome. He confides to her his ambitions, tells 
her his anxieties, asks her counsel as to his 
plans, chides her little jealousies, and com- 
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mends his wife to her care and attention. 
This recalls a remarkable side of her relations 
with the world. Women are not apt to love 
formidable rivals, but the wives of her friends 
apparently shared the admiration with which 
their husbands regarded her. If they did not 
love her, they exchanged friendly notes, and 
courtesies that were often more than cordial. 
She consoles Madame de Montmorency in her 
sorrow, and Madame de Chateaubriand asks 
her to cheer her husband’s gloomy moods. 
Indeed, she roused little of that bitter jealousy 
which is usually the penalty of exceptional 
beauty or exceptional gifts of any sort. The 
sharp tongue of Madame de Genlis lost its sting 
in writing of her. She idealized her as Athé- 
nais, in the novel of that name which has for 
its background the beauties of Coppet, and 
vaguely reproduces much of its life. The pious 
and austere Madame Swetchine, whose preju- 
dices against her were so strong that for a long 
time she did not wish to meet her, confessed 
herself at once a captive to her “ penetrating 
and indefinable charm.” Though she did not 
always escape the shafts of malice, no better 
tribute could be offered to the graces of her 
character than the indulgence with which she 
was regarded by the most severely judging 
of her own sex. 

But she has her days of depression. Cha- 
teaubriand is absorbed in his ambitions and 
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sometimes indifferent ; his antagonistic attitude 
towards Montmorency, who is far the nobler 
character of the two, is a source of grief to her. 
She tries in vain to reconcile her rival friends. 
Once she feels compelled to tear herself from 
an influence which is destroying her happiness, 
and goes to Italy. But she carries within her 
own heart the seeds of unrest. She still fol- 
lows the movements of the man who occupies 
so large a space in her horizon, sympathizes 
from afar with his disappointments, and cares 
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for his literary interest, ordering from Tenerani 
a bas-relief of a scene from “ ‘The Martyrs.” 
After her return her life settles into more 
quiet channels. Chateaubriand, embittered by 
the chagrins of political life, welcomed her with 
the old enthusiasm. From this time he devoted 
himself exclusively to letters, and sought his di- 
version in the convent-salon which has left so 
wide a fame, and of which he was always the 
central figure. The petted man of. genius was 
moody and capricious. His colossal egotism 
found its best solace in the gentle presence of 
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the woman who flattered his restless vanity, 
anticipated his wishes, studied his tastes, and 
watched every shadow that flitted across his 
face. He was in the habit of writing her a few 
lines in the morning ; at three o’clock he vis- 
ited her, and they chatted over their tea until 
four, when favored visitors began to arrive. In 
the evening it was a little world that met there. 
The names of Ampére, Tocqueville, Monta- 
lembert, Merimée, Thierry, and Sainte-Beuve 
suggest the literary quality of this circle, in 
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which were seen from time to time such for- 
eign celebrities as Sir Humphry and Lady 
Davy, Maria Edgeworth, Humboldt, the Duke 
of Hamilton, the gifted Duchess of Devonshire, 
and Miss Berry. Lamartine read his “ Médi- 
tations” and Delphine Gay her first poems 
there. Rachel recited, and Pauline Viardot, 
Garcia, Rubini, and Lablache sang there. 
Delacroix, David, and Gérard represented the 
world of art, and the visitors from the grand 
monde were too numerous to mention. In this 
brilliant and cosmopolitan company, what re- 
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sources of wit and knowledge, what charms 
of beauty and elegance, what splendors of rank 
and distinction were laid upon the altar of this 
lovely and adored woman, who recognized all 
values, and never forgot the kindly word or the 
delicate courtesy that put the most modest 
guests at ease and brought out the best there 
was in them! 

One day in 1847 there was a vacant place, 
and the faithful Ballanche came no more from 
his rooms across the street. A year later Cha- 
teaubriand died. After the death of his wife 
he had wished to marry Madame Récamier, 
but she thought it best to change nothing, be- 
lieving that age and blindness had given her 
the right to devote herself to his last days. To 
her friends she said that if she married him, he 
would miss the pleasure and variety of his 
daily visits. 

Old, blind, broken in health and spirit, but 
retaining always the charm which had given 
her the empire over so many hearts, she fol- 
lowed him in a few months. 

Madame Récamier represented better than 
any woman of her time the peculiar talents that 
distinguished the leaders of some of the most 
famoussalons. She had tact, grace, intelligence, 
appreciation, and the gift of inspiring others. 
The cleverest men and women of the age were 
to be met in her drawing-room. One found 
there genius, beauty, esprzt, elegance, courtesy, 
and the brilliant conversation which is the Gal- 
lic heritage. But not even her surpassing fas- 
cination added to all these attractions could 
revive the old power of the salon. Her coterie 
was charming as a choice circle gathered about 
a beautiful, refined, accomplished woman, and 
illuminated by the wit and intelligence of 
thoughtful men, will always be, but itsinfluence 
was limited and largely personal, and it has left 
no perceptible traces. Nor hasit had any noted 
successor. It is no longer coteries presided over 
by clever women that guide the age and mold 
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its tastes or its political destinies. The old con- 
ditions have ceased to exist and the prestige 
of the salon is gone. 

The causes that led to its decline have been 
already more or less indicated. Among them, 
the decay of aristocratic institutions played only 
a small part. The salons were au fond demo- 
cratic in the sense that all forms of distinction 
were recognized so far as they were amenable 
to the laws of taste, which form the ultimate 
tribunal of social fitnessin France. But it can- 
not be denied that the code of etiquette which 
ruled them had its foundation in the traditions 
of the nodblesse. The gentle manners, the ab- 
sence of egotism and self-assertion, as of dis- 
turbing passions, the fine and uniform courtesy 
which is the poetry of life, are the product of 
ease and assured conditions. It is struggle 
that destroys harmony and repose, whatever 
stronger qualities it may develop, and the 
greater mingling of classes which inevitably re- 
sulted in this took something from the exqui- 
site flavor of the old society. The increase of 
wealth, too, created new standards which were 
fatal to a life in which the resources of wit, 
learning, and education in its highest sense 
were the chief attractions. The greater perfec- 
tion of all forms of public amusement was not 
without its influence. Men drifted, also, more 
and more into the one-sided life of the club. 
Considered as a social phase, no single thing 
has been more disastrous to the unity of mod- 
ern society than this. But the most formidable 
enemy of the salon was the press. Intelligence 
has become too universal to be focused in a few 
drawing-rooms. Genius and ambition have 
found a broader arena. When interest no 
longer led men to seek the stimulus and ap- 
proval of a powerful coterie, it ceased to be 
more than an elegant form of recreation, a thea- 
ter of small talents, the diversion ofan idle hour. 
When the press assumed the sovereignty, the 
salon was dethroned. 

Amelia Gere Mason. 


NorteE.— The frontispiece portrait, in the September CENTURY, of the Princesse de Conti, was offered in illus- 
tration of Mrs. Mason’s article on the “ Women of the French Salons’’; but we have since learned that the 
portrait represents the sister, not the wife, of the Prince de Conti, and that consequently it was out of place 
with the allusion to the social gatherings at the Temple.— EpiTor. 
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STEAMBOAT PIER. 


THE 


HE steamboat Manasquan was 

advertised to leave her 

pier on the east side 

of the city at half-past 

nine on a July morning. 

At nine_ o’clock 

Walter Lodloe was 

on the forward upper 

deck, watching the early passengers come on 

board, and occasionally smiling as his glance 

fell upon a tall man in a blue flannel shirt, 

who, with a number of other deck-hands, 

was hard at work transferring from the pier to 

the steamer the boxes, barrels, and bales of 

merchandise the discouraging mass of which 

was on the point of being increased by the un- 
loading of a newly arrived two-horse truck. 

Lodloe had good reason to allow himself his 

smiles of satisfaction, for he had just achieved 

a victory over the man in the blue shirt, and 

a victory over a busy deck-hand on a hot day 

is rare enough to be valuable. As soon as he 


had stepped on board, he had deposited his 
hand-baggage ina place of safety, and walked 
forward to see the menrun on the freight. It 
was a lively scene, and being a student of in- 
cident, character, and all that sort of thing, it 
greatly interested him. Standing bya strangely 
marked cask which had excited his curiosity, 
he found himself in the way of the deck-hand 
in the blue shirt, who, with red face and spark- 
ling forehead, had just wheeled two heavy 
boxes up the incline of the gang-plank, and 
was about to roll them with easy rapidity to 
the other side of the deck; but Lodloe, with 
his back turned and directly in front of him, 
made it necessary for him to make a violent 
swerve to the right or to break the legs of a 
passenger. He made the swerve, missed Lod- 
loe, and then, dumping his load, turned and 
swore at the young man with the promptness 
and accuracy of a cow-boy’s revolver. 

It was quite natural that a high-spirited 
young fellow should object to being sworn at, 
no matter what provocation he had given, and 
Lodloe not only objected but grew very angry. 
The thing which instantly suggested itself to 
him, and which to most people would seem 
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the proper thing to do, was to knock down the 
man. But this knocking-down business is a 
matter which should be approached with great 
caution. Walter was a strong young fellow and 
had had some practice in boxing, but it was 
not impossible that, even with the backing of 
justifiable indignation, the conventional blow 
straight from the shoulder might have failed 
to fell the tall deck-hand. 

But even had Lodloe succeeded in stretch- 
ing the insulting man upon the dirty deck, it is 
not at all probable that he would have staid 
there. In five seconds there would have been 
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in his infallibility. The directness, force, and 
comprehensiveness of the expressions used in 
this composition made a deep impression upon 
Lodloe, and as it was not very long he had 
committed it to memory, thinking that he might 
some time care to use it in quotation. Now it 
flashed upon him that the time had come to 
quote this axathema maranatha, and without 
hesitation he delivered the whole of it, fair and 
square, straight into the face of the petrified 
deck-hand. 

Petrified immediately he was not. At first he 
flushed furiously, but after a few phrases he be- 
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a great fight, and it would not have been long 
before the young gentleman would have found 
himself in a police station. 

Lodloe’s common sense was capable of con- 
siderable tension without giving way, even un- 
der a strain like this, and, although pale with 
anger, he would not engage in a personal con- 
test with a deck-hand on a crowded steamboat; 
but to bear the insult was almost impossible. 
Never before had he been subjected to such 
violent abuse. 

But in a flash he remembered something, and 
the man had scarcely turned his empty truck 
to go back to the pier, when Lodloe stepped 
in front of him, and with a wave of the hand 
stopped him. 

Two nights before Lodloe had been sitting 
up late reading some papers on modern Italian 
history, and in the course of said reading had 
met with the text of the anathema maranatha 
pronounced by Pius IX. against disbelievers 


gan to pale, and to turn to living stone ; enough 
mobility, however, remained to allow him pres- 
ently to raise his hand imploringly, but Lodloe 
had now nearly finished his discourse, and with 
a few words more he turned and walked away. 
The deck-hand wiped his brow, took in a long 
breath, and went to work. If another passen- 
ger had got in his way, he would not have 
sworn at him. 

Therefore it was that, gently pleased by the 
sensations of victory, Walter Lodloe sat on the 
upper deck and watched the busy scene. He 
soon noted that passengers were beginning to 
come down the pier in considerable numbers, 
and among these his eye was caught by a young 
woman wheeling a baby-carriage. 

When this little equipage had been pushed 
down nearly to the end of that side of the pier 
from which the passengers were going on board, 
it stopped, and its motive power looked behind 
her. Presently she turned her head towards the 
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steamer and eagerly scanned every part of it 
on which she could see human beings. In do- 
ing this she exhibited to Lodloe a very attrac- 
tive face. It was young enough, it was round 
enough, and the brown eyes were large enough, 
to suit almost any one whose taste was not re- 
stricted to the lines of the old sculptors. 

When she completed her survey of the steam- 
boat, the young woman turned the carriage 
around and wheeled it up the pier. Very soon, 
however, she returned, walking rapidly, and 
ran the little vehicle over the broad gang-plank 
on to the steamboat. Now Lodloe lost sight 
of her, but in about five minutes she appeared 
on the forward upper deck without the haby- 
carriage, and looking eagerly here and there. 
Not finding what she sought, she hastily de- 
scended. 

The next act in this performance was the 
appearance of the baby-carriage, borne by 
the blue-shirted deck-hand, and followed by 
the young woman carrying the baby. The car- 
riage was humbly set down by its bearer, who 
departed without looking to the right or the 
left, and the baby was quickly deposited in it. 
Then the young woman stepped to the rail and 
looked anxiously upon the pier. As Lodloe 
gazed upon her it was easy to see that she 
was greatly troubled. She was expecting some 
one who did not come. Now she went to the 
head of the stairway and went down a few 
steps, then she came up again and stood. un- 
decided. Her eyes now fell upon Lodloe, who 
was looking at her, and she immediately ap- 
proached him. 

“Can you tell me, sir,” she said, “ exactly 
how long it will be before this boat starts ?” 

Lodloe drew out his watch. 

“In eight minutes,” he answered. 

If Lodloe had allowed himself to suppose 
that because the young woman who addressed 
him was in sole charge of a baby-carriage she 
was a nurse or superior maid-servant, that no- 
tion would have instantly vanished when he 
heard her speak. 

The lady turned a quick glance towards the 
pier, and then moved to the head of the stair- 
way, but stopped before reaching it. It was 
plain that she was in much perplexity. Lodloe 
stepped quickly towards her. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ you are looking for 
some one. Can I help you?” 

“T am,” she said; “I am looking for my 
nurse-maid. She promised to meet me on the 
a: I cannot imagine what has become of 

— 

“Let me go and find her,” said Lodloe. 
“What sort of person is she?” 

“She is n’t any sort of person in particu- 
lar,” answered the lady. “I could n’t describe 
her. I will run down and look for her myself, 
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and if you will kindly see that nobody knocks 
over my baby I shall be much obliged to you.” 

Lodloe instantly undertook the charge, and 
the lady disappeared below. 


Il. 
THE BABY, THE MAN, AND THE MASTERY. 


THE young man drew the baby-carriage to 
the bench by the rail and, seating himself, gazed 
with interest upon its youthful occupant. This 
individual appeared to be about two years of 
age, with its mother’s eyes and a combative 
disposition. The latter was indicated by the 
manner in which it banged its own legs and 
the sides of its carriage with a wicker blud- 
geon that had once been a rattle. It looked 
earnestly at the young man, and gave the edges 
of its carriage a whack which knocked the blud- 
geon out of its hand. Lodloe picked up the 
weapon, and, restoring it to its owner, began 
to commune with himself. 

“It is the same old story,” he thought. 
“ The mother desires to be rid of the infant ; 
she leaves it for a moment in the charge of a 
stranger ; she is never seen again. However, 
I accept the situation. If she does n’t come 
back this baby is mine. It seems like a good 
sort of baby, and I think I shall like it. Yes, 
youngster, if your mother does n’t come back 
you are mine. I shall not pass you over to 
the police or to any one else; I shall run you 
myself.” 

It was now half-past nine. Lodloe arose 
and looked out over the pier. He could see 
nothing of the young mother. The freight was 
all on board, and they were hauling up the 
forward gang-plank. One or two belated pas- 
sengers were hurrying along the pier ; the bell 
was ringing; now the passengers were on board, 
the aft gang-plank was hauled in, the hawsers 
were cast off from the posts, the pilot’s bell jin- 
gled, the wheels began to revolve, and the great 
steamboat slowly moved from its pier. 

“T knew it,” said Lodloe, unconsciously 
speaking aloud; “she had n’t the slightest 
idea of coming back. Now, then,” said he, “I 
own a baby, and I must consider what I am 
to do with it. One thing is certain, I intend to 
keep it. I believe I can get more solid com- 
fortand fun out of a baby thanI could possibly 
get out of a dog or even a horse.” 

Walter Lodloe was a young man who had 
adopted literature asa profession. Earlier in life 
he had worked at journalism, but for the last two 
years he had devoted himself almost entirely to 
literature pure and simple. His rewards, so 
far, had been slight, but he was not in the 
least discouraged, and hoped bravely for bet- 
ter things. He was now on his way to spend 
some months at a quiet country place of which 
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he had heard, not for a summer holiday, but 
to work where he could live cheaply and enjoy 
outdoor life. His profession made him more 
independent than an artist —all he needed were 
writing materials, and a post-office within a 
reasonable distance. 

Lodloe gazed with much satisfaction at his 
new acquisition. He was no stickler for con- 
ventionalities, and did not in the least object 
to appear at his destination— where he knew 
no one—with a baby and a carriage. 

“T ‘ll get some country girl to take care of 
it when I am busy,” he said, “ and the rest of 
the time I ’ll attend to it myself. I ’ll teach it 
a lot of things, and from what I have seen of 
youngster-culture I should n’t wonder if I 
should beat the record.” 

At this moment the baby gave a great wave 
with its empty rattle, and, losing its hold upon 
it, the wicker weapon went overboard. Then 
after feeling about in its lap, and peering over 
the side of the carriage, the baby began to 
whimper. 

“Now then,” thought the young man, 
“here ’s my chance. I must begin instantly 
to teach it that I am its master.” 

Leaning forward, he looked sternly into the 
child’s face, and in a sharp, quick tone said : 

“Whoa!” 

The baby stopped instantly, and stared at 
its new guardian. 

“There,” thought Lodloe, “it is just the 
same with a baby as with a horse. Be firm, 
be decided ; it knows what you want, and it 
will do it.” 

At this instant the baby opened its mouth, 
uttered a wild wail, and continued wailing. 

Lodloe laughed. “That did n’t seem to 
work,” said he; and to quiet the little crea- 
ture he agitated the vehicle, shook before the 
child his keys, and showed it his watch, but 
the wails went on with persistent violence. 
The baby’s face became red, its eyes dropped 
tears. 

The young man looked around him for as- 
sistance. The forward upper deck was without 
an awning, and was occupied only by a few 
men, the majority of the passengers preferring 
the spacious and shaded after deck. Two of 
the men were laughing at Lodloe. 

“That ’s a new way,” one of them called 
out to him, “to shut up a young one. Did it 
ever work ?” 

“Tt did n’t this time,” answered Lodloe. 
“ Have you any young ones?” 

“ Five,” answered the man. 

“ And how do you stop them when they 
howl like that ?” 

“T leave that to the old woman,” was the 
answer, “ and when she ’s heard enough of it 
she spanks ’em.” 
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Lodloe shook his head. That method did 
not suit him. 

“Tf you ’d run its wagon round the deck,” 
said another man, “ perhaps that would stop 
it. I guess you was never left alone with it 
before.” 

Lodloe made no reply to this supposition, 
but began to wheel the carriage around the 
deck. Still the baby yelled and kicked. An 
elderly gentleman who had been reading a 
book went telow. 

“ If you could feed it,” said one of the men 
who had spoken before, “ that might stop it, 
but the best thing you can do is to take it 
down to its mother.” 

Lodloe was annoyed. He had not yet ar- 
ranged in his mind how he should account for 
his possession of the baby, and he did not 
want an explanation forced upon him before 
he was ready to make it. These men had 
come on board after the departure of the young 
woman, and could know nothing of the facts, 
and therefore Lodloe, speaking from a high, 
figurative standpoint, settled the matter by 
shaking his head and saying : 

“That can’t be done. The little thing has 
lost its mother.” 

The man who had last spoken looked com- 
passionately at Lodloe. 

“ That ’s a hard case,” he said; “I know all 
about it, for I’ve been in that boat myself. 
My wife died just as I was going to sail for 
this country, and I had to bring over the two 
babies. I was as seasick as blazes, and had to 
take care of ’em night and day. I tell you, 
sir, you ’ve got a hard time ahead of you; but 
feedin’ ’s the only thing. I ’ll get you some- 
thing. Is it on milk yet, or can it eat biscuit ?” 

Lodloe looked at the open mouth of the 
vociferous infant and saw teeth. 

“ Biscuit will do,” he said, “or perhaps a 
banana. If you can get me something of the 
sort I shall be much obliged”; and he gave the 
man some money. 

The messenger soon returned with an as- 
sortment of refreshments, among which, hap- 
pily, was not a banana, and the baby soon 
stopped wailing to suck an enormous stick of 
striped candy. Quiet having been restored to 
this part of the vessel, Lodloe sat down to re- 
consider the situation. 

“ Tt may be,” he said to himself, “ that I shall 
have to take it to an asylum, but I shall let it 
stay there only during the period of unintelli- 
gent howling. When it is old enough to un- 
derstand that I am its master, then I shall take 
it in hand again. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a human being cannot be as easily trained 
as a horse.” 

The more he considered the situation the 
better he liked it. The possession of a healthy 
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and vigorous youngster without encumbrances 
was to him a novel and delightful sensation. 

“T hope,” he said to himself, “ that when 
the country girl dresses it she will find no label 
on its clothes, nor any sign which might en- 
able one to discover the original owners. I 
don’t want anybody coming up to claim it 
after we ’ve got to be regular chums.” 

When the boat made its first landing the 
two men who had given advice and assistance 
to Lodloe got off, and as the sun rose higher 
the forward deck became so unpleasantly warm 
that nearly everybody left it ; but Lodloe con- 
cluded to remain. The little carriage had a 
top, which sufficiently shaded the baby, and as 
for himself he was used to the sun. If he went 
among the other passengers they might ask 
him questions, and he was not prepared for 
these. What he wanted was to be let alone 
until he reached his landing-place, and then he 
would run his baby-carriage ashore, and when 
the steamboat had passed on he would be 
master of the situation, and could assume what 
position he chose towards his new possession. 

“When I get the little bouncer to Squirrel 
Inn I shall be all right, but I must have the 
relationship defined before I arrive there.” And 
to the planning and determination of that he 
now gave his mind. 

He had not decided whether he should 
create an imaginary mother who had died 
young, consider himself the uncle of the child, 
whose parents had been lost at sea, or adopt 
the little creature as a brother or a sister, as the 
case might be, when the subject of his reflec- 
tions laid down its stick of candy and began 
a violent outcry against circumstances in 
general. 

Lodloe’s first impulse was to throw it over- 
board. Repressing this natural instinct, he en- 
deavored to quiet the infantile turbulence with 
offers of biscuit, fresh candy, gingercakes, and 
apples, but without effect. The young bewailer 
would have nothing to do with any of these 
enticements. 

Lodloe was puzzled. “I have got to keep 
the thing quiet until we land,” he thought; 
“then I will immediately hire some one to go 
with me and take charge of it, but I can’t stand 
this uproar for two hours longer.” The crying 
attracted the attention of other people, and 
presently a country woman appeared from 
below. 

“ What is the matter with it?” she asked. 
“T thought it was some child left here all by 
itself.” 

“ What would you do with it?” asked Lod- 
loe, helplessly. 

“ You ought to take it up and walk it about 
until its mother comes,” said the woman; and 
having given this advice she returned below 
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to quiet one of her own offspring who had been 
started off by the sounds of woe. 

Lodloe smiled at the idea of carrying the 
baby about until its mother came ; but he was 
willing to do the thing in moderation, and tak- 
ing up the child resolutely, if not skillfully, 
he began to stride up and down the deck 
with it. 

This suited the youngster perfectly, and it 
ceased crying and began to look about with 
great interest. It actually smiled into the young 
man’s face, and taking hold of his mustache 
began to use it as a door-bell. 

“This is capital,” said Lodloe; “we are 
chums already.” And as he strode he whistled, 
talked baby-talk, and snapped his fingers in the 
face of the admiring youngster, who slapped 
at him, and laughed, and did its best to kick off 
the bosom of his shirt. 


Ill. 
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In the course of this sociable promenade 
the steamboat stopped at a small town, and it 
had scarcely started again when the baby gave 
a squirm which nearly threw it out of its bear- 
er’s arms. At the same instant he heard quick 
steps behind him, and, turning, he beheld the 
mother of the child. At the sight his heart fell. 
Gone were his plans, his hopes, his little chum. 

The young woman was flushed and panting. 
“Upon my word!” was all she could say 
as she clasped the child, whose little arms 
stretched out towards her. She seated herself 
upon the nearest bench. In a few moments 
she looked from her baby to Lodloe ; she had 
not quite recovered her breath, and her face 
was flushed, but in her eyes and on her mouth 
and dimpled cheeks there was an expression 
of intense delight mingled with amusement. 

“ Will you tell me, sir,” she said, “ how long 
you have been carrying this baby about? And 
did you have to take care of it?” 

Lodloe did not feel in a very good humor. 
By not imposing upon him, as he thought she 
had done, she had deceived and disappointed 
him. 

“ Of course I took care of it,” he said, “as 
you left it in my charge; and it gave mea lot 
of trouble, I assure you. For a time it kicked 
up a dreadful row. I had the advice of profes- 
sionals, but I did all the work myself.” 

“JT am very sorry,” she said, “ but it does 
seem extremely funny that it should have hap- 
pened so. What did you think had become 
of me?” 

“TI supposed you had gone off to whatever 
place you wanted to go to,” said Lodloe. 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“ Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, “that 
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you thought I wanted to get rid of my baby, and 
topalm him off on you—an utter stranger? ” 

“That is exactly what I thought,” he an- 
swered. “Of course, people who want to get 
rid of babies don’t palm them off on friends 
and acquaintances. I am very sorry if I mis- 
judged you, but I think you will admit that, 
under the circumstances, my supposition was a 
very natural one.” 

“Tell me one more thing,” she said; “ what 
did you intend to do with this child ?” 

“T intended to bring it up as my own,” said 
Lodloe; “I had already formed plans for its 
education.” 

The lady looked at him in speechless amaze- 
ment. If she had known him she would have 
burst out laughing. 

“ The way of it was this,” she said presently. 
“T ran off the steamboat to look for my nurse- 
maid, and if I had n’t thought of first search- 
ing through the other parts of the boat to see 
if she was on board I should have had plenty 
of time. I found her waiting for me at the 
entrance of the pier, and when I ran towards 
her all she had to say-was that she had made 
up her mind not to go into the country. I was 
so excited, and so angry at her for playing such 
a trick on me at the last moment, that I for- 
got how time was passing, and that is the way 
I was left. But it never entered my mind that 
any one would think that I intended to desert 
my baby, and I did n’t feel afraid either that 
he would n’t be taken care of. I had seen ever 
so many women on board, and some with ba- 
bies of their own, and I did not doubt that some 
of these would take charge of him. 

“ As soon as I saw that the steamboat had 
gone, I jumped into a cab, and went to the 
West Bank Railroad, and took the first train for 
Scurry, where I knew the steamboat stopped. 
The ticket agent told me he thought the train 
would get there about forty minutes before the 
boat ; but it did n’t, and I had to run every inch 
of the way from the station to the wharf, and 
then barely got there in time.” 

“You managed matters very well,” said 
Lodloe. 

“T should have managed better,” said she, 
“if I had taken my baby ashore with me. In 
that case, I should have remained in the city 
until I secured another maid. But why did you 
trouble yourself with the child, especially when 
he cried ?” 

“ Madam,” said Lodloe, “ you left that little 
creature in my charge, and it never entered my 
mind to hand it over to anybody else. I took 
advice, as I told you, but that was all I wanted 
of any one until I went ashore, and then I in- 
tended to hire a country girl to act as its nurse.” 

“ And you really and positively intended to 
keep it for your own?” she asked. 
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At this the lady could not help laughing. 
“Tn all my life,” she said, “I never heard of 
anything like that. But I am just as much 
obliged to you, sir, as if I were acquainted with 
you ; in fact, more so.” 

Lodloe took out his card and handed it to 
her. She read it, and then said: 

“Tam Mrs. Robert Cristie of Philadelphia. 
And now I will take my baby to the other end 
of the boat, where it is more sheltered, but not 
without thanking you most earnestly and heart- 
ily for your very great kindness.” 

“If you are going aft,” said Lodloe, “ let me 
help you. If you will take the baby, I will 
bring its carriage.” 

In a few minutes the mother and child were 
ensconced in a shady spot on the lower deck, 
and then Lodloe, lifting his hat, remarked : 

“ As I suppose two people cannot become 
conventionally acquainted without the inter- 
vention of a third person, no matter how little 
each may know of said third party, I must take 
my leave ; but allow me tosay, that if you require 
any further assistance, I shall be most happy to 
give it. I shall be on the boat until we reach 
Romney.” 

“ That is where I get off,” she said. 

“ Indeed,” said he; “then perhaps you will 
engage the country girl whom I intended to 
hire.” 

“Do you know any one living there,” she 
asked, “who would come to me as nurse- 
maid ?” 

“T don’t know a soul in Romney,” said 
Lodloe ; “ I never was in the place in my life. 
I merely supposed that in a little town like 
that there were girls to be hired. I don’t in- 
tend to remain in Romney, to be sure, but I 
thought it would be much safer to engage a 
girl there than to trust to getting one in the 
country place to which I am going.” 

“ And you thought out all that, and about 
my baby?” said Mrs. Cristie. 

“Yes, I did,” said Lodloe, laughing. 

“ Very well,” said she ; “ I shall avail myself 
of your forethought, and shall try to get a girl 
in Romney. Where do you go when you leave 
there?” 

“ Oh, I am going some five or six miles from 
the town, to a place called the ‘ Squirrel Inn.’” 

“ The Squirrel Inn!” exclaimed Mrs. Cris- 
tie, dropping her hands into her lap and leaning 
forward. 

“ Yes,” said Lodloe;“ are you going there?” 

“JT am,” she answered. 

Now in his heart Walter Lodloe blessed his 
guardian angel that she had prompted him to 
make the announcement of his destination be- 
fore he knew where this lady was going. 

“T am very glad to hear that,” he said. “It 
seems odd that we should happen to be going 
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to the same place, and yet it is not so very 
odd, after all, for people going to the Squirrel 
Inn must take this boat and land at Romney, 
which is not on the railroad.” 

“The odd part of it is that so few people 
go to the Squirrel Inn,” said the lady. 

“ [ did not know that,” remarked Lodloe; 
“in fact I know very little about the place. 
| have heard it spoken of, and it seems to be 
just the quiet, restful place in which I can 
work. I am a literary man, and like to work 
in the country.” 

“ Do you know the Rockmores of German- 
town?” asked Mrs. Cristie. 

“T never heard of them,” he answered. 

“ Well, then, you may as well stay on board 
this steamboat and go back home in her,” said 
Mrs. Cristie ; “ if you do not know the Rock- 
mores of Germantown Stephen Petter will not 
take you into his inn. I know all about the 
place. I was there with my husband three 
vears ago. Mr. Petteris very particular about 
the guests he entertains. Several years ago, 
when he opened the inn, the Rockmores of 
Germantown spent the summer with him, and 
he was so impressed with them that he will not 
take anybody unless they know the Rockmores 
of Germantown.” 

“ He must be a ridiculous old crank,” said 
Lodloe, drawing a camp-chair near to the lady, 
and seating himself thereon. 

“In one way he is not a crank,” said Mrs. 
Cristie ; “ you can’t turn him. When he has 
made up his mind about anything, that matter 
is settled and fixed just as if it were screwed 
down to the floor.” 

“From what I had been told,” said the 
young man, “I supposed the Squirrel Inn to 
be a free and easy place.” 

“It is, after you get there,” said Mrs. Cris- 
tie, “and the situation and the surroundings 
are beautiful, and the air is very healthful. My 
husband was Captain Cristie of the navy. He 
was in bad health when he went to the Squir- 
rel Inn, but the air did him good, and if we had 
staid all winter, as Stephen Petter wanted us 
to, it would have been a great advantage to 
him. But when the weather grew cool we 
went to New York, where my husband died 
early in the following December.” 

“I will take my chances with Stephen Pet- 
ter,” said Lodloe, after a suitable pause. “I am 
going to the Squirrel Inn, and I am bound to 
stay there. There must be some road not 
through Germantown by which a fellow can 
get into the favor of Mr. Petter. Perhaps you 
will say a good word for me, madam ? ” 

“1 don’t know any good word to say,” she an- 
swered, “ except that you take excellent care of 
babies, and I am not at all sure that that would 
have any weight with Stephen Petter. Since 
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you are going to the inn, and since we have 
already talked together so much, I wish I did 
properly know you. Did you ever have a 
sister at Vassar?” 

“T am sorry to say,” said Lodloe, “that I 
never had a sister at that college, though I have 
one who wanted very much to go there; but 
instead of that she went with an aunt to Europe, 
where she married.” 

“ An American?” asked Mrs. Cristie. 

“Yes,” said Lodloe. 

“ What was his name?” 

“ Tredwell.” 

“T never heard of him,” said the lady. 
“There don’t seem to be any threads to take 
hold of.” 

“ Perhaps you had a brother at Princeton,” 
remarked Lodloe. 

“T have no brother,” said she. 

There was now a pause in the dialogue. 
The young man was well pleased that this very 
interesting young woman wished to know him 
properly, as she put it, and if there could be 
found the least bit of foundation on which 
might be built a conventional acquaintance 
he was determined to find it. 

“ Were you a Vassar girl?” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Cristie; “ I was there 
four years.” 

“ Perhaps you know something of old Mat- 
thew Vassar, the founder ?” 

Mrs. Cristie laughed. “I ’ve heard enough 
about him, you may be sure; but what has he 
to do with anything ?” 

“T once slept in his room,” said Lodloe ; 
“in the Founder’s Room, with all his stiff old 
furniture, and his books, and his portrait.” 

“You!” cried Mrs. Cristie. “ When did you 
do that ?” 

“Tt was two years ago this spring,” said 
Lodloe. “I was up there getting material for 
an article on the college which I wrote for 
the ‘ Bayside Magazine.’” 

“Did you write that?” said Mrs. Cristie. 
“T read it, and it was just as full of mistakes 
as it could be.” 

“ That may be, and I don’t wonder at it,” 
said the young man. “I kept on taking in 
material until I had a good deal more than I 
could properly stow away in my mind, and it 
got to be too late for me to go back to the 
town, and they had to put me into the Founder’s 
Room, because the h®use was a good deal 
crowded. Before I went to bed I examined 
all the things in the room. I did n’t sleep well 
at all, for during the night the old gentleman 
got down out of his frame, and sat on the side 
of my bed, and told me a lot of things about 
that college which nobody else ever knew, I 
am sure.” 

“ And I suppose you mixed up all that in- 
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formation with what the college people gave 
you,” she said. 

“ That may be the case,” answered Lodloe, 
laughing, “ for some of the old gentleman’s 
points were very interesting and made a deep 
impression upon me.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cristie, speaking very 
emphatically, “ when I had finished reading 
that article I very much wished to meet the 
person who had written it, so that I might tell 
him what I thought of it; but of course I had 
no idea that the founder had anything to do 
with its inaccuracies.” 

“ Madam,” said Lodloe, “if it had not been 
for the mistakes in it you never would have 
thought of the man who wrote the paper, but 
you did think of him, and wanted to meet 
him. Now it seems to me that we have been 
quite properly introduced to each other, and 
it was old Matthew Vassar who did it. I am 
sure I am very much obliged to him.” 

Mrs. Cristie laughed. “I don’t know what 
the social authorities would say to such an 
introduction,” she answered, “ but as baby is 
asleep I shall take him into the saloon.” 


IV. 


LODLOE UNDERTAKES TO NOMINATE HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when the Rom- 
ney passengers were landed, and Mrs. Cristie 
and Lodloe, with a few other persons, repaired 
to the village hotel. 

“ There is a sort of stage-wagon,” said the 
lady, “ which takes people from this house to 
the Squirrel Inn, and it starts when the driver 
is ready; but before I leave Romney I must 
try to find some one who will go with me as 
nurse-maid.” 

“ Madam,” said Lodloe, “ don’t think of it. 
I have made inquiries of the landlord, and he 
says the roads are rough, and that it will 
take more than an hour to reach the Squirrel 
Inn, so that if you do not start now I fear you 
and the baby will not get there before dark. 
I prefer to stay here to-night, and it will be 
no trouble at all for me to look up a suitable 
person for you, and to take her with me to- 
morrow. It will be a good plan to take four 
or five of them, and when you have selected 
the one you like best the others can come 
back here in the wagon. It will be a lark 
for them.” 

Mrs. Cristie drew a long breath. “ Truly,” 
she said, “your proposition is phenomenal. 
Falf a dozen nurse-maids in a wagon, from 
whom I am to pick and choose! The thing is 
so startling and novel that I am inclined to 
accept. I should very much dislike to be on 
the road after dark, and if you have planned 
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to stay here to-night, and if it will not be much 
trouble—” 

“Say not another word,” cried Lodloe; “ pro- 
ject your mind into to-morrow morning, and 
behold a wagon-load of willing maidens at the 
door of the inn.” 

When Mrs. Cristie and the baby and an eld- 
erly woman who lived in Lethbury, a village 
two miles beyond the Squirrel Inn, had started 
on their journey, Walter Lodloe set about the 
task he had undertaken. It was still hot, and 
the Romney streets were dusty, and after an 
hour or two of inquiry, walking, and waiting 
for people who had been sent for, Lodloe found 
that in the whole village there was not a fe- 
male from thirteen to seventy-three who would 
think of such a thing as leaving her home to 
become nurse-maid to a city lady. He went to 
bed that night a good deal chagrined, and not 
in the least knowing what he was going to do 
about it. 

In the morning, however, the thing to do 
rose clear and plain before him. 

“I can’t go to her and tell her I ’ve failed,” 
he said to himself. “ A maid must be got, and 
I have undertaken to get one. As there is no- 
body to be had here, I must go back to the 
city for one. There are plenty of them there.” 

So when the early morning boat came along 
he took passage for the nearest railroad station 
on the river, for he wished to lose no time on 
that trip. 

The elderly lady who was going to Lethbury 
took a great interest in Mrs. Cristie, who was 
to be her only fellow-passenger. She was at the 
hotel with her carpet-bag and her paper bun- 
dle some time before the big spring-wagon was 
ready to start, and she gave earnest attention 
to the loading thereon of Mrs. Cristie’s trunk 
and the baby-carriage. When they were on 
their way the elderly woman promptly began 
the conversation : 

“JT think,” said she to Mrs. Cristie, “ that 
I’ve seed you before.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the other ; “ I was in this 
region three years ago.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the elder woman; “ I thought 
I was right. Then you had a husband and no 
child. It now looks as if you had a child and 
no husband.” 

Mrs. Cristie informed her that her surmise 
was correct. 

“ Well, well,” said the elderly woman ; “ I’ve 
had ’em both, and it ’s hard to say which can 
be spared best, but as we’ve got nothin’ to do 
with the sparin’ of ’em, we ’ve got ter rest satis- 
fied. After all, they ’re a good deal like lilock 
bushes, both of ’em. They may be cut down, 
and grubbed up, and a parsley bed made on the 
spot, but some day they sprout up ag’in, and be- 
fore you know it you ’ve got just as big a bush 
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as ever. Does Stephen Petter know you ‘re 
comin’ ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Cristie, quite willing 
to change the subject; “all that is arranged. 
I was so pleased with the place when I was 
here before, and Mrs. Petter was so good to 
me, that I quite long to spend a summer there 
with my child.” 

“ Well, I ’m glad he knows you are comin’, 
but if he did n’t, I was goin’ ter say to you that 
you ’d better go on to Lethbury, and then see 
what you could do with Stephen to-morrow. 
It’s no use stoppin’ at his house without givin’ 
notice, and like as not it ain’t no use then.” 

“Is Mr. Petter’s house filled ?” asked Mrs. 
Cristie. 

“ Filled!” said the elderly woman. “There’s 
nobody on the place but his own family and 
the Greek.” 

“ Greek!” exclaimed Mrs. Cristie. 

“Yes,” said the other; “he keeps a Greek 
in an outhouse, but what for nobody knows. 
I think Stephen Petter is gettin’ more oncom- 
mon than he was. If he wants to get custom 
for his house the best thing he can do is to die. 
There ain’t no other way, for Stephen ’s not 
goin’ to do no changin’ of himself. My niece, 
Calthea Rose, the daughter of Daniel Rose, 
who used to keep the store,—she keeps it now 
herself, — goes over there a good deal, for she ’s 
wonderful partial to Susan Petter, and there ’s 
a good reason for it too, for a better woman 
never lived, and the walk over there is mostly 
shady, or through the fields, to both of which 
Calthea is partial, and so knows most things 
that ’s goin’ on at the Squirrel Inn, which lat- 
terly has not been much, except the comin’ of 
the Greek ; an’ as nobody has been able to get 
at the bottom of that business, that is n’t much, 
neither.” 

“T think I remember Miss Calthea Rose,” 
said Mrs. Cristie. “She was tall, was n’t she, 
with a very fair complexion ?” 

“ Yes,” said the elderly woman ; “ and it ’s 
just as fair now as it was then. Some of it ’s 
owin’ to sun-bonnet, and some of it to cold 
cream. Calthea is n’t as young as she was, but 
she’s wonderful lively on her feet yit, and there 
ain’t many that could get ahead of her walkin’ 
or bargainin’.” 

“And she keeps the store?” asked Mrs. 
Cristie. 

“ Yes,” said the other ; “she keeps it, and in 
more ways thanone. Yousee when Dan’el died, 
—and that was two years ago last March,— 
he left everything to Calthea, and the store 
with the rest. Before he died he told her what 
he had done, and advised her to sell out the 
stock and put the money into somethin’ that 
would pay good interest, and this she agreed 
to do, and this she is doing now. She would n’t 


consent to no auction, for she knew well enough 
the things would n’t bring more ’n half they 
cost, so she undertook herself to sell ’em all 
out at retail, just as her father intended they 
should be sold when he bought ’em. Well, it ’s 
took her a long while, and, in the opinion of 
most folks, it ‘Il take her a long while yit. You 
see she don’t lay in no new goods, but just 
keeps on sellin’ or tryin’ to sell what she’s got 
on hand. 

“Tt was purty easy to get rid of the gro- 
ceries, and the iron and wooden things got 
themselves sold some way or other; but old 
dry-goods, with never any new ones to lighten 
‘em up, is about as humdrum as old people with- 
out youngsters in the family. Now it stands to 
reason that when a person goes into a store and 
sees nothin’ but old calicoes, and some other 
odds and ends, gettin’ mustier and dustier and 
a little more fly-specked every time, and never 
a new thing, even so much as a spool of cot- 
ton thread, then persons is n’t likely to go often 
into that store, specially when there ’s a new 
one in the village that keeps up to the times. 

“ Now that ’s Calthea Rose’s way of doin’ 
business. She undertook to sell out them goods, 
and she’s goin’ to keep on till she does it. 
She is willin’ to sell some of the worst-lookin’ 
things at cost, but not a cent below that, for 
if she does, she loses money, and that is n’t 
Calthea Rose. I guess, all put together, she 
has n’t sold more ’n ten dollars’ worth of goods 
this year, and most of them was took by the 
Greek, though what he wants with ’em is 
more ’n I know.” 

“ T am sorry to hear that there are no guests 
at the Squirrel Inn,” was Mrs. Cristie’s only 
reply to this information. 

“Oh, you need n’t give yourself no trouble 
about loneliness and that sort of thing,” said 
the elderly woman ; “ before to-morrow night 
the whole house may be crowded from cockloft 
to potato-cellar. It never has been yit, but 
there ’s no tellin’ what Stephen Petter has a- 
brewin’ in his mind.” 


¥. 
THE LANDLORD AND HIS INN. 


STEPHEN PETTER was a man of middle age, 
who had been born on a farm, and who, ap- 
parently, had been destined to farm a farm. 
But at the age of thirty, having come into a 
moderate inheritance, he devoted himself more 
to the business of cultivating himself and less 
to that of cultivating his fields. 

He was a man who had built himself up 
out of books. His regular education had been 
limited, but he was an industrious reader, and 
from the characters of this and that author he 
had conceived an idea of a sort of man which 
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pleased his fancy, and to make himself this 
sort of man he had given a great deal of study 
and a great deal of hard labor. The result was 
that he had shaped himself into something like 
an old-fashioned country clergyman, without 
his education, his manners, his religion, or his 
clothes. Imperfect similitudes of these Stephen 
Petter had acquired, but this was as far as he 
had gone. A well-read man who happened also 
to be a good judge of human nature could 
have traced back every obvious point of 
Stephen Petter’s character to some English 
author of the last century or the first half of 
this one. 

It was rather odd that a man like this should 
be the landlord of an inn. But everything 
about Stephen Petter was odd, so ten years 
before he had conceived the notion that such 
a man as he would like to be would be en- 
tirely unwilling to live in the little village of 
Lethbury, where he had no opportunity of ex- 
ercising an influence upon his fellow-beings. 
Such an influence he thought it fit to exercise, 
and as he was not qualified to be a clergyman, 
or a physician, or a lawyer, he resolved to keep 
a tavern. This vocation would bring him into 
contact with fellow-beings ; it would give him 
opportunities to control, impel, and retard. 

Stephen Petter did not for a moment think 
of buying the Lethbury “ Hotel,” nor of es- 
tablishing such a house as was demanded by 
the village. What he had read about houses 
of entertainment gave him no such motives as 
these. Fortunately he had an opportunity of 
carrying out his plan according to the notions 
he had imbibed from his books. 

Some years before Stephen Petter had de- 
cided upon his vocation a rich gentleman had 
built himself a country-seat about two miles 
out of Lethbury. This house and its hand- 
some grounds were the talk and the admiration 
of the neighborhood. But the owner had not 
occupied his country-home a whole summer 
before he determined to make a still more at- 
tractive home of it by lighting it with a new- 
fashioned gas of domestic manufacture. He 
succeeded in lighting not only his house but 
the whole country-side, for one moonless night 
his mansion was burned to the ground. Noth- 
ing was left of the house but the foundations, 
and on these the owner felt no desire to build 
again. He departed from the Lethbury neigh- 
borhood, and never came back. 

When Mr. Petter became impressed with the 
belief that it would be a good thing for him 
to be an innkeeper, he also became impressed 
with the belief that the situation which the 
rich man had chosen for his country-home 
would be an admirable one for his purposes. 
He accordingly bought the property at a very 
reasonable price, and on the stone foundations 
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of the house which had been burned he built 
his inn. 

This edifice was constructed very much as 
he had endeavored to construct himself. His 
plans for one part of it were made up from the 
descriptions in one of his books, and those of 
another part from the descriptions or pictures 
in some other book. Portions of the structure 
were colonial, others were old English, and 
others again suggested the Swiss chalet or a 
chateau in Normandy. There werea tall tower 
and some little towers. There were peaks here 
and there, and different kinds of slopes to the 
various roofs, some of which were thatched, 
some shingled in fanciful ways, and some cov- 
ered with long strips or slabs. There were a 
good many doors and a good many windows, 
and these were of different forms, sizes, and 
periods, some of them jutting boldly outward, 
and some appearing anxious to shrink out of 
sight. 

It took a great deal of thought and a good 
deal of labor to build this house; which was 
also true of Mr. Petter’s character. But the 
first-named work was-the more difficult of the 
two, for in building up himself he consulted 
with no one, while in planning his inn he met 
with all sorts of opposition from the village 
workmen and builders. 

But at the cost of all the time that was needed 
and all the money he could spare, he had his 
house built as he wanted it ; and when it was 
finished it seemed to exhibit a trace of nearly 
everything a house should possess excepting 
chronology and paint. Mr. Petter had selected 
with a great deal of care the various woods 
of which his house was built, and he decidedly 
objected to conceal their hues and texture by 
monotonous paint. The descriptions that he 
had read of houses seldom mentioned paint. 

The interior was not in the least monoto- 
nous. The floors of the rooms, even in the 
same story, were seldom upon the same level ; 
sometimes one entered a room from a hallway 
by an ascent of two or three steps, while access 
to others was obtained by going down some 
steps. The inside was subordinated in a great 
degree to the outside: if there happened to 
be a pretty window like something Mr, Petter 
had seen in an engraving, a room of suitable 
shape and size was constructed behind the 
window. Stairways were placed where they 
were needed, but they were not allowed to in- 
terfere with the shapes of rooms or hallways; 
if there happened to be no other good place 
for them they were put on the outside of the 
house. Some of these stairways were wide, 
some narrow, and some winding; and as those 
on the outside were generally covered, they in- 
creased the epportunities for queer windows 
and perplexing projections. The upper room 
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of the tower was reached by a staircase from 
the outside, which opened into a little garden 
fenced off from the rest of the grounds, so 
that a person might occupy this room without 
having any communication with the other peo- 
ple in the house. 

In one of the back wings of the building 
there was a room which was more peculiar 
than any other, from the fact that there was 
no entrance to it whatever, unless one climbed 
into it by means of a ladder placed at one of 
its windows. This room, which was of fair size 
and well lighted, was in the second story, but 
it appeared to be of greater height on account 
of the descent of the ground at the back of the 
inn. Ithad been constructed because the shape 
of that part of the building called for a room, 
and a stairway to it had been omitted for the 
reason that if one had been built in the inside 
of the house it would have spoiled the shape 
of the room below, and there seemed no good 
way of putting one on the outside. So when 
the room was finished and floored the work- 
men came out of it through one of the win- 
dows, and Stephen Petter reserved his decision 
in regard to a door and stairway until the apart- 
ment should be needed. The grounds around 
the Squirrel Inn were interesting and attrac- 
tive, and with them Stephen Petter had inter- 
fered very little. The rich man had planned 
beautiful surroundings for his country-home, 
and during many years nature had labored 
steadily to carry out his plans. There were 
grassy stretches and slopes, great trees, and 
terraces covered with tangled masses of vines 
and flowers. The house stood on a bluff, and 
on one side could be seen a wide view of a 
lovely valley, with the two steeples of Lethbury 
showing above the treetops. 

Back of the house, and sweeping around be- 
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tween it and the public road, was a far-reaching 
extent of woodland ; and through this, for the 
distance of half a mile, wound the shaded lane 
which led from the highway to the Squirrel 
Inn. 

At the point at which this lane was entered 
from the highroad was the sign of the inn. 
This was a tall post with a small square frame 
hanging from a transverse beam, and seated on 
the lower strip of the frame was a large stuffed 
gray squirrel. Every spring Stephen Petter 
took down this squirrel and put up a new one. 
The old squirrels were fastened up side by side 
on a ledge in the taproom, and by counting 
them one could find out how many years the 
inn had been kept. 

Directly below the bluff on which the house 
stood were Stephen Petter’s grassy meadows 
and his fields of grain and corn, and inthe rich 
pastures, or in the shade of the trees standing 
by the bank of the rapid little stream that ran 
down from the woodlands, might be seen his 
flocks and his herds. By nature he was a very 
good farmer, and his agricultural method he 
had not derived from his books. There were 
people who said — and among these Calthea 
Rose expressed herself rather better than the 
others — that Mr. Petter’s farm kept him, while 
he kept the Squirrel Inn. 

When it-had become known that the Squir- 
rel Inn was ready to receive guests, people 
came from here and there; not very many of 
them, but among them were the Rockmores 
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of Germantown. This large family, so it ap- 
peared to Stephen Petter, was composed of the 
kind of fellow-beings with whom he wished to 
associate. Their manners and ways seemed to 
him the manners and ways of the people he 
liked to read about, and he regarded them with 
admiration and respect. He soon discovered 
from their conversation that they were con- 
nected or acquainted with leading families in 
our principal Eastern cities, and it became his 
hope that he and his Squirrel Inn might be- 
come connected with these leading families by 
means of the Rockmores of Germantown. 

As this high-classed family liked variety in 
their summer outings, they did not come again 
to the Squirrel Inn, but the effect of their in- 
fluence remained strong upon its landlord. He 
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to them a widow their sentiments towards her 
were warmer than ever. 

Mrs. Petter wondered very much why she 
had come without a maid, but fearing that per- 
haps the poor lady’s circumstances were not 
what they had been she forbore to ask any im- 
mediate questions. But in her heart she re- 
solved that, if she kept her health and strength, 
Mrs. Cristie should not be worn out by that 
child. 

The young widow was charmed to find her- 
self once more at the Squirrel Inn, for it had 
been more like a home to her than any place 
in which she had lived since her marriage, but 
when she went to her room that night there 
was a certain depression on her spirits. This 
was caused by the expected advent on the next 
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A WAGON-LOAD OF NURSE-MAIDS. 


made up his mind that those persons who did 
not know the Rockmores of Germantown did 
not move in those circles of society from which 
he wished to obtain his guests, and therefore 
he drew a line which excluded all persons who 
did not possess this acquaintanceship. 

This rule was very effectual in preventing 
the crowding of his house, and, indeed, there 
were summers when he had no guests at all; 
but this did not move Stephen Petter. Better 
an empty house than people outside the pale 
of good society. 

VI. 


THE GREEK SCHOLAR. 


Mrs. Cristie and her baby were warmly 
welcomed by Stephen Petter and his wife. 
They had learned during her former visit to 
like this lady for herself, and now that she came 


day of Mr. Lodloe and a wagon-load of can- 
didates for the nurse-maidship. 

The whole affair annoyed her. In the first 
place it was very awkward to have this young 
man engaged in this service for her; and now 
that he was engaged in it, it would be, in a man- 
ner, under her auspices that he would arrive at 
the Squirrel Inn. The more she thought of the 
matter the more it annoyed her. She now saw 
that she must announce the coming of this gen- 
tleman. It would not do for him to make a 
totally unexpected appearance as her agent in 
the nurse-maid business. 

But no worry of this sort could keep her 
awake very long, and_after a night of sound 
and healthful sleep she told her host and host- 
ess, the next morning at breakfast, of the Mr. 
Lodloe who had kindly undertaken to bring 
her a nurse-maid. 
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“Lodloe,” repeated Mr. 
Vetter. “It strikes me that I 
have heard the Rockmores 
mention that name. Is it a 
Germantown family ? ” 

“T really do not know,” an- 
swered Mrs. Cristie; “he is 
from New York.” 

Here she stopped. She was 
if a frank and truthful nature, 
ind very much wished to say 
that she knew nothing what- 
ever of Mr. Lodloe, but she 
was also of a kindly and grate- 
ful disposition, and she very 
well knew that such a remark 
would be an extremely detri- 
mental one to the young man ; 
so, being in doubt, she resolved 
to play trumps, and in cases 
like this silence is generally 
trumps. 

Mrs. Petter had a mind 
which could project itself with 
the rapidity of light into the 
regions of possibilities, and if 
the possibilities appeared to 
her desirable her mind moved 
at even greater velocity. It 
was plain to her that there 
must be something between 
this young widow and the 
young man who was going to 
bring her a nurse-maid; and if this were the 
case, nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
the admission of said young man as a guest at 
the Squirrel Inn. 

Mrs. Cristie did not want to talk any more 
on this subject. Nothing would have pleased 
her better at that moment than to hear that 
Mr. Lodloe had been unable to find her a 
suitable girl and that business had called him 
to New York. 

“Mr. Petter,” she exclaimed, “I was told 
yesterday that you kept a Greek in an out- 
house. What on earth does that mean?” 

Here Mrs. Petter laughed abruptly, and 
Mr. Petter slightly lifted his brow. 

“ Who could have told you such nonsense ?” 
he said, “There is no Greek here. It is true 
that a Greek scholar lives in my summer-house, 
but that is very different from keeping a Greek 
in an outhouse.” 

“And he’s always late to breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Petter; “I believe if we sat down at the 
table at nine o’clock he would come in just as 
we were finishing.” 

“ How does it happen,” said Mrs. Cristie, 
“that he lives in the summer-house ?” 

“ He does not know the Rockmores of Ger- 
mantown,” said Mrs. Petter. 
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A GREEK IN AN OUTHOUSE. 


“ He is aman of learning,” remarked Stephen 
Petter, “ with a fine mind; and although I have 
made a rule which is intended to keep up the 
reputation of this house to a desirable level, 
I do not intend, if I can help it, that my 
rules shall press pinchingly, oppressively, or 
irritatively upon estimable persons. Such a 
person is Mr. Tippengray, our Greek scholar ; 
and although his social relations are not ex- 
actly up to the mark, he is not a man who 
should be denied the privileges of this house, 
so far as they can be conscientiously given 
him. So you see, Mrs. Cristie, that, although 
I could not take him into the inn, there was 
no reason why I should not fit up the summer- 
house for him, which I did, and I believe 
he likes it better than living in the house with 
us.” 

“ Likeit! ” exclaimed Mrs. Petter; ‘‘ Ishould 
say he did like it. I believe it would drive him 
crazy if he had to keep regular hours like other 
people; but here he is now. Hester, bring in 
some hot cakes. Mrs. Cristie, allow me to in- 
troduce Mr. Tippengray.” 

The appearance of the Greek scholar sur- 
prised Mrs. Cristie. She had expected to see 
a man in threadbare black, with a reserved and 
bowed demeanor. Instead of this, she saw a 
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bright little gentleman in neat summer clothes, 
with a large blue cravat tied sailor fashion. 
He was not a young man, although his hair 
being light the few portions of it which had 
turned gray were not conspicuous. He was a 
man who was inclined to listen and to observe 
rather than to talk, but when he had anything 
to say he popped it out very briskly. 


MR. TIPPENGRAY. 


Mr. Petter, having finished his breakfast, 
excused himself and retired, and Mrs. Petter 
remarked to Mr. Tippengray that she was 
sorry he had not taken his evening meal with 
them the day before. 

“ T took such a long walk,” said the Greek 
scholar, “that I concluded to sup in Leth- 
bury.” 

“Those Lethbury people usually take tea 
at five,” said his hostess. 


POETRY. 


“ But I’m not a Lethbury person,” said he, 
“and I took my tea at seven.” 

Mrs. Petter looked at him with twinkles in 
her eyes. 

“ Of course you went to the hotel,” she said. 

Mr. Tippengray looked at her with twinkles 
in his eyes. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ have you noticed that 
those large blue-jays that were here in thespring 
have almost entirely disappeared. I remember 
you used to object to their shrill pipes.” 

“Which is as much as to say,” said Mrs, 
Petter, “ you don’t care to mention where you 
took tea yesterday.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Tippengray, “the pleas- 
ure of taking breakfast here to-day effaces the 
memory of all former meals.” 

“ The truth of it is,” said Mrs. Petter to Mrs. 
Cristie, when they had left the table, “ Calthea 
Rose gave him his tea, and he don’t want to say 
so. She ’s mightily taken with him, for he is a 
fine-minded man, and it is n’t often she gets a 
chance of keeping company with that kind of a 
man. I don’t know whether he likes her liking 
or not, but he don’t care to talk about it.” 

Her first day at the Squirrel Inn was not 
altogether a pleasant one for Bertha Cristie. 
In spite of the much-proffered service of Mrs. 
Petter the care of her baby hampered her a 
good deal; and notwithstanding the delights 
of her surroundings her mind was entirely too 
much occupied with wondering when Mr. 
Lodloe would arrive with his wagon-load of 
girls, and what she would have to say to him 
and about him when he did arrive. 


Frank R. Stockton. 


(To be continued.) 


POETRY. 


A TENDER sky of summer, warmly dashed 
With idle fire, breathing serenity ; 

And then tumultuous darkness, scored and gashed 
With wild bright lightning — this is poetry! 


O. C. Auringer. 





SEAWEED OR LANDSCAPE FORM. 


VISIBLE 


SOUND. 


I. VOICE-FIGURES. 


§ te peculiar forms 

shown in the illustra- 
tions of this article, and 
which I call Voice-Figures, 
have excited much interest 
since their recent discov- 
ery,when exhibited in Lon- 
don, England, at the rooms 
of the Musical Associa- 
tion, the Royal Institution, 
The Royal Society, and 
elsewhere. 

In 1885, while seeking 
means to indicate readily 
the intensities of vocal 
sounds, I first met with 
these figures, and, owing 
to their variety both in 
form and production, they 
have since absorbed much 
of my attention. The ap- 

paratus I have employed I call the eidophone. 
This is very simple. It consists merely of an 
elastic membrane, such as thoroughly flexible 
soft sheet-rubber, tightly stretched over the 
mouth of a receiver of any form, into which 
receiver the voice is introduced .by a wide- 
mouthed tube of convenient shape. In some 
cases the receiver may be dispensed with, and 
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THE EIDOPHONE. 


the membrane be stretched across the open 
end of the tube itself. 

The accompanying sketch shows different 
forms of this instrument that I have found 
convenient for various classes of voice-figures. 
In all forms of the eidophone here shown the 
disks are circular, but of course other forms 
may be used. 

My first experiments were made with sand, 
lycopodium powder, or the two substances 
mixed. I then tried for the production of voice- 
figures, flooding the disk of the eidophone 
with a thin layer of liquid; ¢. g. water or milk. 
Upon singing notes of suitable pitch through 
the tube, not too forcibly, beautiful crispa- 
tions appear upon the surface of the liquid, 
which vary with every change of tone. A note 
sung too forcibly causes the liquid to rise in a 
shower of spray, the movements of which are 
too rapid to be readily followed by the eye. 
To facilitate observation denser liquids may 
be used. By using such liquids as colored 
glycerin particularly beautiful effects may be 
obtained. Subsequently I found that by em- 
ploying moistened powder of different con- 
sistencies yet another description of figures 
appears. The earliest result of my experi- 
ments in this material shows centers of motion 
from which radiations diverge. But while en- 
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VISIBLE SOUND. 


DAISY FORM. 


gaged one day in producing this class of fig- 
ures I observed that exactly in the middle of 
each of the motion-centers there was a tiny 
shape like a forget-me-not flower. 

In the course of various attempts to isolate 
these diminutive forms I discovered that by 
placing upon the disk only a very small quantity 
of the wet color-paste, and then singing differ- 
ent sustained notes, a number of little figures 
made their appearance in turn. 

My next efforts were to see how the voice 
would deal with such moist color-paste in 
larger quantity, and these resulted in the pro- 
duction of the larger-sized floral forms shown 
in the [daisy form| illustration. 

At this stage I was first able to observe 
clearly the remarkable behavior of these voice- 
flowers at the instant when they spring into 
shape, and it seems to me quite as worthy of 
notice as the forms themselves. Let me en- 
deavor to describe it briefly. With the wet 
mass lying in the center of the disk, a sustained 
note must be sung very steadily, having been 
begun with a moderated intensity. The first 
effect is that the color-paste gathers itself more 
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PANSY FORM. 


and more closely into a heap in the very center 
of the disk. Singing on, and carefully maintain- 
ing an unvaried pitch, I find the next effect 
to be that the little heap begins to agitate 
itself about its edges. Now is the moment to 
increase the intensity of the note, still steady in 
pitch ; suddenly all around the heap petals 
shoot out like those of a daisy from the raised 
center, also very like that of the real flower. 

Perhaps it may happen— possibly from the 
condition of the color-paste—that the first dis- 
play of petals comes out imperfect. If so, then 
all that is needed is just to sing the same note 
again, but diminuendo, and straightway all the 
petals will retreat into the central heap, as at 
first. Then the singer may try once more, and 
another crescendo will probably achieve the 
production of a perfect floral form. 

This description of voice-figure I have called 
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the daisy class, but it includes varieties that 
resemble rather the marigold, the chrysanthe- 
mum, and the sunflower. 

The special feature of this daisy class is a 
ring or rings of petals, generally pretty even 
in size, surrounding a raised center. The 
number of petals may be from six to thirty or 
more, for the number increases with every rise 
in the pitch of the note sung. They usually ap- 
pear as a single layer around the center, but I 
have at times noticed two, three, or four layers 
of petals partly overlapping each other, show- 
ing the same difference we see between our 
double and treble garden-flowers and their 
simple wild progenitors. 

The centers of these daisy forms will also be 
found worth examination. I have often ob- 
served them rising in two, three, or more tiers 
either of circular or starlike shape, with some- 
times the topmost tier crowned with a cross. 
Round the base of the center I have frequently 
noticed, too, a complete ring of raised dots, 
equidistant from one another, and each of 
which is itself probably a tiny center of motion. 
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SERPENT FORM. 


I regret particularly that I have not found it 
possible to preserve perfectly the most delicate 
of these floral forms, as they in part collapse 
when the moist paste dries. 

Further, I may mention that I have also ob- 
tained another description of voice-flowers, dis- 
tinct from the above-mentioned daisy class both 
in form and in the manner of its production, 
which may be called a pansy class, with varieties 
more like the violet, primrose, or geranium. 

To obtain these pansy forms about the same 
quantity of color-paste as for daisy forms must 
be placed upon the disk, but with considerably 
more water, sufficient water being required to 
allow the paste to move freely on it when dis- 
turbed by the vibrations of the elastic disk, 
the petals seeming to shoot out from the cen- 
ters of motion and then to spread themselves 
in the water. This class of flower forms usually 
has its petals in threes, whether one, two, or 
more sets. 

In leaving the floral forms I may mention 
that great care and delicacy in singing are de- 
manded for their production, which will afford 
ample training for any vocalist in regard to the 
steady sustaining of notes in intensities from 
the softest pianissimo to a very loud forte, as 
every grade of intensity is required in its turn 
in order to evoke these forms in their various 
sizes, ranging from that of a pinhead to that 
of a large-sized daisy. 

Here, too, I may say that when notes have 
been sung with special force, I have sometimes 
observed, along with the figures usually apper- 
taining to those notes, certain additional curves 
and forms presenting themselves, and I am 
convinced that these latter belong to overtones 
actually produced at the same time, but inaud- 
ible even to a well-trained ear. If correct, this 
illustrates the extreme sensitiveness of the eido- 
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phone as a test for musical sounds, detecting 
and revealing to the eye, as in these cases, 
what the ear fails to perceive. 

We now pass to a large class of voice-figures 
quite distinct from all that we have so far no- 
ticed ; viz. figures obtained upon plates of glass 
or other smooth surfaces brought into contact 
with the vibrating disk, both plate and disk 
having been coated with liquid color. 

In this class of figures I have been much 
gratified by obtaining very delicate yet. per- 
fectly clear wave-line impressions that consti- 
tute an actual and permanent record of every 
individual vibration caused by the voice, each 
tiny undulation of the surface of the disk stand- 
ing registered with strict accuracy and with a 
beautiful minuteness that rivals the lines of a 
well-executed engraving. 

The figures would be circular if they were 
taken directly from the disk. The spiral or 
serpent form in which most of these impres- 
sions have been taken is chosen mainly for the 
purpose of bringing within the boundaries of 
the plate a greater length of figure than an im- 
pression taken in any straight direction would 
have included. The remarkable perspective 
effects shown in most of these spiral figures 
are, however, deserving of notice. 

It may perhaps be worth pointing out, too, 
that in the case of these spiral forms the rule 
that the higher the pitch the greater the num- 
ber of vibrations indicated is modified by the 
direction in which the plate, or disk, or both, 
may be moving during their contact, and the 
rapidity of the motion. 

These mere wave-line impressions are, I 
think, the simplest of all voice-figures, and 
next in simplicity come what I may call cross- 
vibration figures, which speak for themselves in 
the illustration. 


CROSS-VIBRATION FIGURE. 
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TREE FORM. 

Both the comparatively simple kinds of 
figures just mentioned are obtained by using 
only a very slight coating of color, and that 
so wet as to occasion little or no adhesion be- 
tween the plate, the color, and the disk. We 
may, however, alter the conditions by employ- 
ing a larger quantity of color-paste. This at 
once complicates the matter by introducing 
adhesion of considerable force between the 
coated disk and the coated plate, which, when 
laid upon it, adheres firmly, and, accordingly, 
adhesive attraction combines with the vocal 
impulses in forming such figures. Shall we 
call this a fern form? To produce this it is 
essential to sing a peculiar and powerful note 
at the precise moment that the plate and the 
disk, which had adhered together, are separated. 


The last class of voice-figures to be men- 
tioned here are also plate-impressions, and 
some of them are shown in all the specimens 
of this class, along with a somewhat curious 
resemblance to miniature landscape pictures. 
I think an observer cannot fail to notice one 
or more figures that will justify their designa- 
tion as tree forms. 

Closing now my brief sketch of these voice- 
figures as I have observed them, I would add 
that my experiments have been made as a 
vocalist, using my own voice as the instrument 
of investigation, and I must leave it for others 
more acquainted with natural science to adjust 
the accordance of these appearances with facts 
and laws already known. Yet, passing from 
one stage to another of these inquiries, ques- 
tion after question has presented itself to me, 
until I have continually felt myself standing 
before mystery, in great part hidden, although 
some glimpses seem revealed. And I must 
say, besides, that as day by day I have gone 
on singing into shape these peculiar forms, 
and, stepping out of doors, have seen their 
parallels living in the flowers, ferns, and trees 
around me; and, again, as I have watched the 
little heaps in the formation of the floral fig- 
ures gather themselves up and then shoot out 
their petals, just as a flower springs from the 
swollen bud —the hope has come to me that 
these humble experiments may afford some 
suggestions in regard to nature’s production 
of her own beautiful forms, and may thereby 
aid, in some slight degree, the revelation of 
yet another link in the great chain of the or- 
ganized universe that, we are told in Holy 
Writ, took z¢s shape at the voice of God. 


Margaret Watts Hughes. 


Il. COMMENT. 


by Mrs. Watts Hughes gives 

some very remarkable experi- 

ments made by singing into a 

resonator over which an elas- 

tic membrane is stretched. On 

this membrane some substance (sand, paste, 

or glycerin) is spread; and when the mem- 

brane is set into vibration by the musical 

note sounding beneath it, the substance above 

gathers itself together into many wonder- 

ful forms. Some slight explanation of the 

nature of sound, and of certain of its phe- 

nomena, may be necessary to make clear to 

the general reader these experiments of Mrs. 
Hughes. 

A simple conception of a sound-wave may 

be gained by the use of a device of Professor 

Tyndall. A small collodion balloon filled with 


explosive gases is ignited. The report seems 
to reach the ear as the flash is seen, but there 


is a fraction of a second between them. The 
sound has been traveling from the point of 
explosion to the ear of the observer. It has 
not been conveyed bodily, as matter shot out 
from that center, nor borne to it by the move- 
ment of the air. If such had been the case, 
the listener would have been struck by a hurri- 
cane progressing at the rate ofaboutseventy-five 
miles an hour. The wave-motion constituting 
sound advances, while the medium in which 
the wave is formed — the air— only oscillates. 
This is true of wave-motion generally. A cord 
fastened at one end, and held taut by the hand 
at the other, may be jerked, and a wave will 
run along it to the fixed end: the wave pro- 
gressed, while each particle of the cord only 
made a short excursion, and returned to its 
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old position. A puff of wind, striking a field of 
standing grain, causes a wave to sweep across 
the field. Each stalk bends forward, delivers 
up the impulse it has received to the stalks 
before it, and returns to its own place. 
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second. An ordinary seven-octave plano ranges 
from 33 vibrations per second, three octaves 
below the middle C, to 4224, four octaves 
above the middle C. 

The simplest form of musical vibration is that 

















In the old days when messages were carried 
by relays of couriers, each courier took his 
message to a certain point, delivered it up to 
another messenger, and then returned to his 
former post; the second courier, carrying for- 
ward the message, in turn delivered it to a 
third; and so on. The message went on, but 
each messenger made only a comparatively 
short excursion. This is a homely, almost a 
puerile, illustration, but it serves to show how 
wave-motion is propagated. 

When our little collodion balloon was ig- 
nited the gases inside suddenly needed more 
room, and this they got by bursting the in- 
closing membrane of the balloon and pressing 
back the surrounding air in every direction. 
By this pressure the particles of air were vio- 
lently crowded together in a spherical shell 
surrounding the center of explosion. The re- 
bound of the crowded particles threw them 
farther apart than they were normally, thus 
crowding back another shell of air-particles 
outside the first shell, and leaving the first 
rarefied; and so the wave-motion advanced. 
Sound-waves are really only alternate conden- 
sations and rarefactions of the air, as water- 
waves, owing to the slight compressibility and 
elasticity of the water, show themselves as al- 
ternate heaps and hollows. 

When a single sonorous impulse or a suc- 
cession of irregular impulses is imparted to 
the air, noise is the result. The puff of wind 
across the wheatfield or the jerk at the taut cord 
corresponds with what we call noise. When, 
howeyer, a succession of regular impulses sets 
the air into sonorous vibration, and these im- 
pulses succeed each other with sufficient rapid- 
ity to link themselves together in the ear, we 
have a musical note. Noise is disorder; music 
is order. Noise jolts the nerves and the brain; 
music lulls them by its rhythmic swing. 

The pitch of a musical note is determined 
by the rapidity with which these impulses fol- 
low eachother. The lowest musical note which 
the ear can hear, as music, is caused by 16 
vibrations per, second; the highest, by 38,000 
vibrations per second. The middle C of the 
plano gives, when struck, 264 vibrations a 
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generated by a stretched string. It swings 
to and fro rhythmically when plucked or 
set in motion by a violin bow, and sets the 
air into corresponding rhythmic vibrations. 
It sets such a narrow slice of air in motion, 
however, that to produce any effect the string 
has to be reinforced by a body of air in a res- 
onator, as in the violin and the guitar, or 
by a sounding-board, as in the harp and the 
plano. 

Astretched string like a pendulum makes only 
a given number of vibrations in a fixed time. It 
may seem to move more and more slowly, but 
it is only because the excursions to and fro be- 
come shorter and shorter ; the number of vibra- 
tions for the same string or other sonorous body 
are always the same. It must be borne in mind 
that the length of astring is the distance between 
its points of support or “ rest,” musically speak- 
ing. Touching the frets of a guitar, forimstance, 
is virtually shortening the string, and thefrets are 
there not merely to serve as points of support, 
but also to secure that the string may be short- 
ened by exactly the correct amount by means 
of the pressure of the player’s fingers. In the 
piano— which is for that reason called a fixed 
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instrument —a string of definite length, den- 
sity, and tension is made to correspond to each 
note, and to give out the right number of vibra- 
tions when its key is struck. 

It is possible to bring about a visual expres- 
sion of musical vibrations, under certain con- 
ditions. Take a common piece of board about 
forty-two inches long, a piece of fine brass wire, 
or, better still, a violin or guitar string about 
sixty inches long, a tape-measure, and two tri- 
angular bits of wood an inch and a half long on 
the vertical side and with an inch base. Tack 
the tape-measure on the board, beginning the 
yard three inches from the end of the board, or 
mark off thirty-six inches on it. Place a screw- 
eye at each end of the board at its middle point, 
and you are ready for a very simple experiment 
which will illustrate the point better than many 
words and elaborate figures. Set up the two 
bridges, the vertical sides towards each other 
(Fig. 1), at the ends of the measured yard. 
Fasten the wire to one screw-eye, and, letting 
it pass over the two bridges and through the 
second screw-eye, weight it by fastening a flat- 
iron on the overhanging end. Having put some 
bits of paper cut in a Y shape astride the string, 
set the string into musical vibration by gently 
plucking it at its middle point. It will swing 
back and forth past the dotted line which indi- 
cates its position when at rest, taking positions 
A@aand aa a (Fig. 2) in rapid succession. 
The paper riders are thrown by the vibration. 
Now touch lightly with the finger the point 
over the number 18 and pluck the string at 27. 
The light touch of your finger, or even of a 
feather, will serve as the fret does on the gui- 
tar —there are now two strings practically half 
the former length. Instead of vibrating as a 
whole, like a, it first takes the position 1B, and 
then 2B, and back and forth, going from one 
to the other with lightning-like rapidity. It is 
easy to see that the middle point of the string 
is comparatively motionless; such a point of 
rest in musical vibration is called a node. The 
riders remain on the node, but are thrown 
from the vibrating segments. A gave out a 
certain note; B, being half as long, gives out 
a note an octave above a. Again put the 
riders on the wire, touch with a feather the 
point 27,and pluck the string half-way between 
27 and 36 (Fig. 1); the touch at 27 makes of 
that point a node, but besides that it makes a 
node at 18 and at g. The string c (Fig. 2) is 
practically one-fourth as long as it was at first ; 
it has four vibrating or ventral segments and 
three nodes, and is equal to four nine-inch 
strings vibrating together. Putting the riders 
along the string you will see that they settle at 
the nodes ¢ ¢’c’’ and are thrown violently off 
from the vibrating segments. .The apparatus 
is so rough that the nodes are not really points 
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of rest, and the riders may not stay on, but 
the agitation is manifestly very much less at 
the nodes than on the ventral segments of the 
string. With the apparatus described I have 
succeeded a number of times in agitating the 
string so that the riders on the nodal points 
remained while those on the ventral segments 
were all dismounted. 

A string is a very simple vibrating body and 
moves only in one vertical plane, but it serves, 
for that very reason, as the best illustration of 
vibrating segments and nodes. 

In the movement of B and c from position 
1 to 2 there is not the violent reversal that 
there appears to be—the wave generated 
by the pull at @ (1 B and 1 C) runs along the 
string to the end, and from that point it is re- 
flected back in the direction 28 and 2c. If the 
attempt is made to touch the string, or dampen 
it, as it is technically called, at any point not 
an exact divisor of 36, the result would have 
been a joggle, not a vibration ; the wave would 
not have reached the far end of the wire in 
the right phase to be reflected back regularly. 

So far we have only been considering the 
simplest vibrations, a single wave running back 
and forth on a string; but in sound-waves, as 
in water-waves, motion is superposed upon mo- 
tion, ripples upon waves, in an inconceivable 
complexity. If we could produce by the sono- 
rous body only such simple vibrations as these 
we have been examining, all musical instru- 
ments, including the human voice, would sound 
exactly alike, so far as quality is concerned. 
The only possible difference would be in range 
and intensity. We could not distinguish the 
notes of a French horn from those of a guitar. 
Simple vibrations constitute only the funda- 
mental tone, which is the same for the identi- 
cal note on all musical instruments. 

Tyndall in his book on sound says: “ It has 
been shown by the most varied experiments 
that a stretched string can either vibrate as a 
whole, or divide itself into a number of equal 
parts, each of which vibrates as an indepen- 
dent string. Now it is not possible to sound the 
string as a whole without at the same time 
causing, to a greater or less extent, its sub- 
division ; that js to say, superposed upon the 
vibrations of the whole string we have always, 
in a greater or less degree, the vibrations of its 
aliquot parts. The higher notes produced by 
these latter vibrations are called the harmonics 
of the string. And soit is with other sounding 
bodies; we have in all cases a coexistence 
of vibrations. Higher tones mingle with the 
fundamental one, and it is their intermixture 
which determines what, for want of a better 
term, we call the quality of the sound.” And 
again, later on, he says: “ Pure sounds without 
overtones would be like pure water, flat and 
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dull. The tones, for ex- 
ample, of wide-stopped 
organ-pipes are almost 
perfectly pure. . . . But 
the tones of such pipes, 
though mellow, would 
soon weary us; they are 
without force or charac- 
ter, and would not satisfy the demand of the 
ear for brightnéss and energy. In fact, a good 
musical clang requires the presence of several 
of the first overtones. So much are these felt to 
be a necessity that it is usual to associate with 
the deeper pipes of the organ shorter pipes 
which yield the harmonic tones of the deeper 
one. In this way, where the vibrating body 
itself is incapable of furnishing the overtones, 
they are supplied from external sources.” In 
fact, the ear demands that each note shall be 
a harmonic chord, powerfully dominated by 
the fundamental tone though it may be. 

The determining value in the overtones of 
an instrument was felt, practically, long before 
their existence was known in theory. Makers 
of musical instruments learned long ago how to 
quench certain objectionable overtones, even 
before they knew just what they were doing. 

Imagine what the air would look like if it 
could be made visible when an orchestra is set- 
ting it into vibration, with thousands of tones 
and their attendant overtones crossing and 
recrossing with infinite complexities of form. 
The different notes are not each making its 
separate mark, but all have combined, helping 
or hindering one another, and coming asa single 
full harmony to the ear, where there is a res- 
olution of the composite movement ; and this 
marvelous “lute of three thousand strings ” 
takes up the tangled skein of sound, separates 
it into its constituent tones, and conveys them 
separately to the brain. 

The idea of getting a visual expression for 
musical vibrations occurred to Chladni, a physi- 
cist of the last century. He fastened a plate 
of glass by its center, and then, having scattered 
some sand over the surface, threw it into so- 
norous vibrations by means of a violin bow. 
Imagine the delight with which he saw the 
sand stir and form into line on the plate, form- 
ing a star of twelve rays. Square plates of glass 
or metal screwed or even glued to a central 
support can be made by the merest tyro with 
tools, and give wonderful results (Fig. 3). A 
plate, like a string, has one rate of vibration 
which belongs to it, but again, like a string, by 
“dampening ” it with a touch of the finger or 
fingers in different points along the edge the 
note changes and with it the figure made by 
the sand. , The lines on the plate where the sand 
settles are the nodes, the lines of comparative 
rest. The violent agitation in the parts left bare 
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can be shown by mixing a little lycopodium 
powder with the sand ; this is excessively light, 
and is caught in the little whirlwinds of air 
generated about the vibrating segments. 

The marvelous intricacy of the vibrations 
of these plates may be seen from a few figures 
given below, which indicate the lines taken by 
the sand when certain notes were sounded on 
the plate (Fig. 4). 

A little instrument invented by Professor 
Sedley Taylor, and called the phoneidoscope, 
gives a most exquisite illustration of music 
made visible. It consists of a tube which ter- 
minates in a hollow cup or funnel-shaped en- 
largement ; over the mouth of this funnel a thin 
sheet of metal or pasteboard with a smooth- 
edged and symmetrical opening is made. 
Across the opening a film of soap-suds is drawn 
and left to stand till colors begin to form. These 
soap-bubble colors, as is very well known, are 
due to the thickness of the film. In an ordinary 
soap-bubble they flit over the surface irregu- 
larly. This is because from the exposed outer 
surface of the bubble, and the irregular force 
which is expanding it from within, the film 
is always varying in thickness. The colors tell 
inexorably just how much this variation is at 
every point of the surface. A special fluid, 
made very carefully, is necessary for experiments 
with the phoneidoscope, because the soap-film 
must thin sufficiently to show bright colors and 
yet be strong enough to stand the vibrations 
into which it is thrown by the voice. 

When the colors are well established in the 
film a sustained musical note should be sung 
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into the open end or mouthpiece of the tube, 
using care not to breathe or blow into it. 
The colors begin to move, and, if the note is 
sustained, whirl into the most beautiful gyra- 
ting figures. Mr. Behnke, in a discussion be- 
fore the Musical Association of England, 
says: “I have for many years tried to get 
what help I could from science in the treat- 
ment of the human voice, and when Professor 
Sedley Taylor some years ago brought this 
phoneidoscope under my notice I was very 
highly delighted. He told me it would be 
possible by means of a soap-film to get dif- 
ferent figures for different pitches, for different 
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intensities, and for different qualities of tone. . . . 
I did not find the phoneidoscope answer in 
practice. In the first place there was great diffi- 
culty about these films, which would continu- 
ally burst. In the second place there was no 
doubt I did get a variety of figures, and not 
only that, but a variety of exceedingly beautiful 
colors. The experiments were most fascina- 
ting; but I did not get the same figures regu- 
larly for the same changes in either pitch or 
intensity or quality, and therefore, so far as 
practical results were concerned, the instru- 
ment was of no use. . . . Of course it does not 
follow because we have not yet succeeded in 
these matters we never shall.” 

We are now upon the very threshold of Mrs. 
Hughes’s voice-figures, and have reached it 
by the same path which brought her to them in 
the first instance. Her eidophone is constructed 
on the same principle as the phoneidoscope : 
instead of the frail lamina of soap-suds she has a 
stretched membrane of india-rubber to receive 
the vibrations, and on this is spread a thin layer 
of some pasty substance which will retain the 
record made by the vibrations of the membrane. 
These voice-flowers are not the simple visual 
forms corresponding with the vibrations of the 
air set in motion by the voice. The waves 
generated in the closed bowl of the eidophone 
are reflected again and again from the sides 
of the vessel. The volume of air inclosed has 
its own rate of vibration; the stretched mem- 
brane has also its own rate, which in turn is 
modified by the character and thickness of 
the paste spread upon it. Added to these are 
molecular forces of cohesion and adhesion be- 
tween the particles of paste, and again between 
the paste and the membrane. The form which 
grows into shape is the resultant of all these 
complicated forces, and, in some instances, 
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new elements of change have been added. A 
glass plate is placed on top of the vibrating 
membrane and moved over it. We have a new 
body introduced with its proper rate of vibra- 
tion, besides a mechanical motion further to 
complicate the problem. 

The results are very wonderful and beauti- 
ful, and open up a field for investigation which 
is most interesting, but so far we have the re- 
sultant of many forces, not one of which has 
been weighed and measured. In a letter from 
Mrs. Hughes, replying to some questions asked 
in the hope of greater accuracy, she says: 
“ The notes producing the figures vary neces- 
sarily with the weight of material used and 
the tension of the membrane, so that any one 
note may, under different circumstances, pro- 
duce different figures, and, conversely, different 
notes may, under different circumstances, pro- 
duce similar figures.” 

The daisy forms were sung into shape, she 
says, by extremely low notes very softly 
sounded, some of them by A in the first space 
of the bass clef—a wonderful note to be 
reached by a woman’s voice, whose highest 
note is the B-flat above the treble clef, a com- 
pass of over three octaves. Sometimes geo- 
metrical forms not given in the illustrations 
were produced by the highest notes of her 
voice, while the serpent, fern, and tree forms 
were made by singing her middle notes with 
great intensity. 

Mrs. Hughes is first of all a singer, and to 
further her voice culture she entered upon the 
series of experiments in which she has shown 
infinite patience and skill. That her experi- 
ments are amateurish rather than scientific is 
no discredit, for she has opened up a new 
field into which the scientist may enter and 
reach results of great interest and value. 


Sophie B. Herrick. 
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N old Assisi, Francis loved so well 
His Lady Poverty, that to his heart 
He pressed her heart, nor felt the deadly smart 
From lips of frost, nor saw the fire of hell 
From lurid eyes that fevered Dante’s cell, 
And parches souls who, hating, feel her dart. 
He chose her, and he dwelt with her apart. 
The two were one, illumined through Love’s spell: 
He loved her, and she glowed, a lambent star ; 
He loved her, and the birds came at his call — 
Her frosts were pearls, her face was fair to see. 
He sang his lady’s praises near and far ; 
He saw our world as Adam ere the Fall — . 
So Love transfigures even Poverty. 


Maurice Francis Egan. 
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XII. 
PHILIP. 


HILIPGOUVERNEUR, 

passing the Graydon on 

® his return from a dinner- 
4 party, thought to make a 
farewell call on Millard. 

He encountered Charley 

in the elevator, just com- 

S ing home from an evening 

with Phillida, his face aglow with pleasure. 

“ Fancied I should find you packing,” Philip 
said. “I thought as you would cross the Alps 
for the first time I ’d come and give you a 
few points. If I were not so lazy and ineffi- 
cient I believe I should go with you and ‘per- 
sonally conduct’ you.” 

“ That would be jolly. Come over in three 
or four weeks and I ’ll be quits with London. 
We ’ll engage a traveled English valet together, 
and journey in comfort. I will follow your lead 
and go anywhere.” 

“No; I shall not get over this year.” 

They entered Millard’s rooms, where things 
were in a state of upheaval, but orderly even 
in their upheaval. Seating themselves by the 
open windows they talked of things to be seen 
in Europe, for half an hour. Then Philip, re- 
membering that his friend had much to do, rose 
to go, and Millard said with an effort : 

“Well, Phil, I’m going to be kin to you. 
Congratulate me.” 

The color fled from Philip’s face as he said : 

“ How ’s that?” 

“ Phillida Callender and I are engaged.” 

“ You and Phillida ? ” said Philip, struggling 
to collect his wits. “I expected it.” He spoke 
low and as though some calamity had befallen 
him. A moment he stood trying to muster his 
forces to utter some phrase proper to the occa- 
sion, and then he abruptly said: 

“Good-night; don’t come out”; and walked 
away toward the elevator like a somnambulist 
doing what he is compelled to by preconcep- 
tion without making note of his environment. 
And Millard wondered as he looked after him. 

The next morning Philip came to breakfast 
so late that even his indulgent mother had for- 
saken the table after leaving directioris to “have 


things kept hot for Mr. Philip, and some fresh 
coffee made for him.” 

When Philip had eaten a rather slender meal 
he sought his mother’s sitting-room. 

“ Aunt Callender called last night, I hear. 
She must have had something to say, or she 
would hardly have persuaded herself to leave 
her sewing so long.” 

“She came to tell me of Phillida’s engage- 
ment,” said Mrs. Gouverneur, looking at Philip 
furtively as she spoke. 

“T supposed that was it.” 

“ Did you know of it, then?” 

“Oh, Charley Millard told me last night. 
These lucky fellows always take it for granted 
that you ’ll rejoice in all their good fortune ; 
they air their luck before you as though it were 
your own.” He was looking out of the win- 
dow at the limited landscape of Washington 
Square. 

“T ’m sorry you feel bad about it,” said his 
mother. 

Philip was silent. 

“T never dreamed that you had any special 
attachment to Phillida,”’ said Mrs. Gouver- 
neur. 

“ What did you think I was made of?” said 
Philip, turning toward his mother. “ Since she 
came from Siam I have seen her about every 
week. Now consider what a woman she is, and 
do you wonder that I like her?” 

“ Why did n’t you tell her so?” 

“T might if I ’d Charley’s brass. But what 
is there about a critical, inefficient young man 
like me, chiefly celebrated for piquant talk and 
sarcasm — what is there to recommend me to 
sucha womanas Phillida ? If I’d had Charley’s 
physique —I suppose even Phillida is n’t insen- 
sible to his appearance —but look at me. It 
might have recommended me to her, though, 
that in one respect I do resemble St. Paul— 
my bodily presence is weak.” And he smiled 
at his joke. “ No, mother, I am jealous of Char- 
ley, but I am not disappointed. I never had 
any hopes. I ’d about as soon have thought 
of making love to any beatified saint in glory 
as to Phillida. But Charley’s refined audacity 
is equal to anything.” 

The mother said nothing. She felt her son’s 
bitterness too deeply to try to comfort him. 


1 Copyright, 1891, by EDWARD EGGLESTON. All rights reserved. 
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“‘T hate it most of all for Phillida’s sake,” 
Philip went on. “ It cannot be a happy mar- 
riage. Here they ’ve gone and engaged them- 
selves without reflection, and a catastrophe is 
sure to follow.” 

“ Oh, maybe not,” said Mrs. Gouverneur, 
who could not help feeling that Philip partly 
blamed her for the engagement. 

“Why, just look at it. They have n’t really 
kept company. He has been going to dinner 
and dancing parties this spring, and she to 
Mackerelville Mission and Mrs. Frankland’s 
Bible Readings. If they should discover their 
incompatibility before marriage it would n’t 
be so bad ; but he’s off to Europe for the sum- 
mer, and then they ’1l be married in the autumn, 
probably, and then what? Phillida will never 
spend her time dancing germans with Charley ; 
and he would make a pretty fist running a 
class of urchins in Mackerelville. I tell you it 
only means misery for both of them.” And with 
this prediction Philip mounted to his ownroom. 

Millard was too busy with the packing of 
trunks, the arrangement of business, and good- 
by visits to Phillida, to give much thought to 
Philip’s curious behavior; but it troubled him 
nevertheless. And when, on the deck of the 
steamer Arcadia, he bade good-by to a large 
circle of friends, including Mr. Hilbrough, who 


brought a farewell bouquet from his wife, and 
Mrs. Callender and her daughters, he looked 
about in vain for Philip. He could no longer 
doubt that for some reason Philip disliked his 


engagement. But when the last adieus had 
been waved to diminishing and no longer dis- 
tinguishable friends on the pier, and the great 
city had shrunk into the background and 
passed from view as the vessel glided steadily 
forward into the Narrows, Millard entered his 
cabin and found a package of guide-books 
and a note from Philip excusing his absence 
on the ground of a headache, but hoping that 
his friend would have a pleasant voyage and 
expressing hearty good wishes for his future 
with Phillida. It was all very curious and un- 
like Philip. But the truth below dawned upon 
Charley, and it gave him sorrow that his great 
joy might be Philip’s disappointment. 

When September had come Philip sat one 
day in a wide wicker chair on the piazza of 
the old-fashioned cottage of the Gouverneurs 
at Newport. This plain but ample cottage 
had once held up its head stoutly as one of 
the best. But now that the age of the New- 
port cliff-dwellers had come, in which great 
architects are employed to expend unsparingly 
all the ideas they have ever borrowed, on 
cottages costlier than kings’ palaces, the Gouv- 
e:neur house had been overshadowed, and, 
after the manner of age outstripped by youth, 
had taken refuge in the inexpugnable advan- 
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tage of priority. Like the family that dwelt 
within, it maintained a certain dignity of repose 
that could well afford to despise decoration and 
garniture, and look with contempt on new- 
ness. The very althzeas, and lilacs, and clam- 
bering jasmines in the dooryard and the 
large trees that lent shade to a lawn alongside, 
bespoke the chronological superiority of the 
place. There was no spruceness of biweekly 
mowing about the lawn, no ambitious spick- 
and-spanness about the old, white, wooden, 
green-blinded cottage itself, but rather a rest- 
ful mossiness of ancient respectability. 

Here Philip watched out the lazy September 
days, as he had watched them since he was a 
lad. This was a Newportafternoon, not cloudy, 
but touched by a certain marine mistiness 
which took the edge off the hard outlines of 
things and put the world into tone with sweet 
do-nothingness. Half-sitting, half-lying, in the 
wide piazza chair, clearly not made to measure 
for him, Philip had remained for two hours, 
reading a little at intervals, sometimes smoking, 
but mostly with head drawn down between his 
shoulders while he gazed off at the familiar trees 
and houses, noted the white-capped maids with 
their infant convoys, and the infrequent car- 
riages that rolled by. His mother, with her 
fingers busy at something of no consequence, 
sat near him. Each was fond of the other's 
presence, neither cared much for conversation. 
Gouverneur, the father, was enjoying a fine 
day in his fashion, asleep on a lounge in the 
library. 

“Tt ’s just as I expected, mother,” said 
Philip, coming out of a prolonged reverie. 
“ Charley and Phillida will marry without ever 
getting acquainted, and then will come the 
blow-out.” 

“ What do you mean by the blow-out ?” 
said Mrs. Gouverneur. “They are neither of 
them quarrelsome.” 

“No; but they are both sensitive. Aunt 
Callender’s sickness took Phillida to the Cat- 
skills before he got home, and she’s been there 
ever since. I suppose he has gone up once 
or twice on a Saturday. But what chance has 
either of them to know the other’s tastes? What 
do you suppose they talk about? Does Phil- 
lida explain her high ideals, or tell him the 
shabby epics of lame beggars and blind old 
German women in Mackerelville ? Or does he 
explain to her how to adjust a cravat, or tell her 
the amusing incidents of a private ball. They 
can’t go on always billimg and cooing, and what 
will they talk about on rainy Sundays after they 
are married? I ’d like to see him persuade 
Phillida to wear an ultra-fashionable evening 
dress and spend six evenings a week at enter- 
tainments and the opera. Maybe it ’ll be the 
other way ; she may coax him to teach a work- 
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ingmen’s class in the Mission. By George! 
It would be a comedy to see Charley try 
it once.” And Philip indulged in a gentle 
laugh. 

he You don’t know how much they have seen 
of each other, Philip. Phillida is a friend of 
the Hilbroughs, and Mr. Millard once brought 
her to our house on Sunday afternoon from the 
Mission or somewhere over there.” 

“That ’s so?” said Philip. “They may be 
better acquainted than I think. But they ’ll 
never get on.” 

Perceiving that this line of talk was making 
his mother uncomfortable, he said : 

“ Nature has got the soft pedal down to-day. 
Come, mother, it ’s a good day for a drive. 
Will you go?” 

And he went himself to call the coachman. 


XIII. 
MRS. FRANKLAND. 


Mrs. FRANKLAND, the Bible reader, was a 
natural orator — a person with plenty of blood 
for her brain, ample breathing space in her 
chest, a rich-toned voice responsive to her 
feelings, and a mind not exactly intellectual, 
but felicitous in vocabulation and ingenious in 
the construction of sentences. Her emotions 
were mettlesome horses well-bitted — quick 
and powerful, but firmly held. Though her 
exegesis was second-hand and commonplace, 
vet upon the familiar chords of traditional and 
superficial interpretation of the Bible she knew 
how to play many emotional variations, and 
her hearers, who were all women, were caught 
up into a state of religious exaltation under her 
instruction. A buoyant and joyous spirit and a 
genial good-fellowship of manner added greatly 
to her personal charms. 

She was the wife of a lawyer of moderate 
abilities and great trustworthiness, whose mod- 
esty, rather than his mediocrity, had confined 
him to a small practice in the quieter walks of 
the profession. Mrs. Frankland had been bred 
a Friend, but there wasa taste for magnificence 
in her that argued an un-Quaker strain in her 
pedigree. On her marriage she had with alac- 
rity transferred her allegiance from no-cere- 
mony Quakerism to liturgical Episcopalianism, 
the religion of her husband. She gave herself 
credit for having in this made some sacrifice to 
wifely duty, though her husband would have 
been willing to join the orthodox Friends with 
her, for the simplicity and stillness of the Qua- 
kers consorted well with his constitution. Mrs. 
Frankland did not relinquish certain notions 
derived from the Friends concerning the lib- 
erty of women to speak when moved thereto. 
No doubt her tenacity in this particular was 
due to her own consciousness of possessing a 
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gift for swaying human sympathies. Such a 
gift the Anglican communion, from time im- 
memorial, has delighted to bury in a napkin— 
in a tablecloth, if a napkin should prove insuf- 
ficient. But Mrs. Frankland was not a person 
to allow her talent to be buried even in the 
most richly dight altar-cloth. In her, as in most 
of the world’s shining lights, zeal for a cause 
was indistinguishably blended with personal 
aspirations —honest desire to be serviceable 
with an unconscious desire to be known. It 
is only healthy and normal that any haman 
being possessed of native power should wish 
to show his credentials by turning possibility 
into fact accomplished. 

Mrs. Frankland’s temperament inclined her 
to live like a city set on a hill, but the earlier 
years of her married life had been too con- 
stantly engrossed by domestic cares for her to 
undertake public duties. It had often been 
out of the question for the Franklands to keep 
a servant, and they had never kept more than 
one in a family of four children. At first this 
ambitious wife sought to spur her timid and 
precise husband to achievements that were 
quite impossible to him. But when the chil- 
dren grew larger, so that the elder ones could 
be of assistance in the care of the house, Mrs. 
Frankland’s opportunity came. The fame of 
such women as Mrs. Livermore, Miss Willard, 
and Mrs. Bottome had long been a spur to her 
aspiration. She did not set up as a reformer. 
Denunciation and contention were not proper 
to her temperament. She was, above all, pa- 
thetic and sympathetic. She took charge of 
a Bible class of young ladies in the Sunday- 
school, and these were soon deeply moved by 
her talks to them as a class, and profoundly 
attracted to her by a way she had of gather- 
ing each one of them under the hen-mother 
wings of her sympathies. That she and they 
exaggerated the degree of her personal feeling 
for her individual listeners is probable; the 
oratorical temperament enlarges the image of 
a sentiment as naturally as a magic lantern 
magnifies a picture. In later years beloved 
Maggies and Matildas of the class, who had 
believed themselves special favorites of Mrs. 
Frankland,—their images graven on her heart 
of hearts,— were amazed to find that they had 
been quite forgotten when they had been out 
of sight a year or two. 

The Bible-class room in the Church of St. 
James the Less soon became uncomfortably 
crowded. This was what Mrs. Frankland had 
long desired. She thereupon availed herself of 
the hospitality of a disciple of hers who had 
a rather large parlor, and in this she opened a 
Bible reading on Friday afternoons. Eloquent 
talk, and especially pathetic talk and vivid 
illustrations by means of incidents and similes, 
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were as natural to her as melodious whistling 
is to a brown thrush, and the parlors were 
easily filled, though out of deference to church 
authorities men were excluded. 

The success of this first course of so-called 
Bible readings was marked, and it determined 
Mrs. Frankland’s career. She was enough of 
a woman to be particularly pleased that some 
of the wealthiest parishioners of St. James the 
Less were among her hearers, and that, having 
neglected her in all her years of baby-tending 
and dish-washing obscurity, these people now 
invited her to their houses and made her the 
confidante of their sorrows. This sort of suc- 
cess was as agreeable to her as merely social 
climbing was to Mrs. Hilbrough. For even in 
people of a higher type than Mrs. Frankland 
the unmixed heroic is not to be looked for: if 
one finds zeal or heroism in the crude ore it 
ought to be enough; the refined articles have 
hardly been offered in the market since the lives 
of the saints were written and the old romances 
went out of fashion. 

Two results of Mrs. Frankland’s first win- 
ter’s readings, or preachings, had not entered 
into her calculations, but they were potent in 
deciding her to continue her career. One was 


that her husband’s law practice was somewhat 
increased by her conspicuousness and popu- 


jarity. He was not intrusted with great cases, 
but there was a very decided increase in his 
collection business. At the close of the sea- 
son Mrs. Frankland, in making her farewell 
to her class, had, like a true orator, coined even 
her private life into effect. She touched feel- 
ingly on the sacrifice she and her family had 
had to make in order that she might maintain 
the readings, and alluded to her confidence 
that if Providence intended her to go forward, 
provision would be made for her and her chil- 
dren, whom she solemnly committed by an act 
of faith, like that of the mother of Moses, to 
the care of the Almighty. She said this with 
deep solemnity, holding up her hands towards 
heaven as though to lay an infant in the arms 
of the Good Shepherd. The vision of a house- 
mother trusting the Lord even for the darning 
of stockings was an example of faith that 
touched the hearers. Under the lead of a few 
active women in the company a purse of two 
hundred dollars was collected and presented 
to her. It was done delicately; the givers 
stated that their purpose was simply to enable 
her to relieve herself of care that the good work 
might not suffer. The money was thus handed 
not to her but to the Lord, and Mrs. Frank- 
land could not refuse it. Do you blame her? 
She had earned it as fairly as the rector of 
St. James the Less earned his. Perhaps even 
more fairly, for her service was spontaneous 
and enthusiastic ; he had grown old and weary, 


and his service had long since come to be 
mainly professional and perfunctory. 

There are cynics who imagine a woman 
with a mission saying, “ Well, I ’ve increased 
my husband’s business, and I have made two 
hundred very necessary dollars this winter; and 
I will try it again.” If the matter had pre- 
sented itself to her mind in that way Mrs. 
Frankland probably would have felt a repul- 
sion from the work she was doing. It is a 
very bungling mind, or a more than usually 
clear and candid mind, that would view a deli- 
cate personal concern in so blunt a fashion. 
Mrs. Frankland’s mind was too clever to be 
bungling, and too emotional and imaginative 
to be critical. What she saw, with a rush of 
grateful emotion, was that the Divine approval 
of her sacrifices was manifested by this sustain- 
ing increase of temporal prosperity. The ravens 
of Elijah had replenished her purse because 
she trusted. Thus commended from above 
and lifted into the circle of those who like the 
prophets and apostles have a special vocation, 
she felt herself ready, as she put it, “to go 
forward through fire and flood if need be.” 
It would not have been like her to remember 
that the fire and flood to be encountered in 
her career could be only rhetorical at best — 
painted fire and a stage flood. 

Among those who chanced to be drawn to 
Mrs. Frankland’s first course of Bible read- 
ings, and who had listened with zest, was 
Phillida Callender. Phillida’s was a temper- 
ament different from Mrs. Frankland’s. The 
common point at which they touched was 
religious enthusiasm. Mrs. Frankland’s en- 
thusiasms translated themselves instantly into 
eloquent expression; she was an instrument 
richly toned that gave forth melody of joy or 
sorrow when smitten by emotion. Phillida was 
very susceptible to her congenial eloquence, 
but hers was essentially the higher nature, 
and Mrs. Frankland’s religious passion, when 
once it reached Phillida, was transformed into 
practical endeavor. Mrs. Frankland was quite 
content to embody her ideals in felicitous 
speech, and cease; Phillida Callender labored 
day and night to make her ideals actual. Mrs. 
Frankland had no inclination or qualification 
for grappling with such thorny problems as the 
Mackerelville Mission afforded. It was enough 
for her to play the martial music which nerved 
others for the strife. 

It often happens that the superior nature is 
dominated by one not its equal. Phillida did 
not question the superlative excellence of Mrs. 
Frankland, from whom she drew so many in- 
spirations. That eloquent lady in turn admired 
and loved Phillida as a model disciple. Phillida 
drew Mrs. Hilbrough to the readings, and Mrs. 
Frankland bestowed on that lady all the affec- 
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tionate attention her immortal soul and worldly 
position entitled her to, and under Mrs. F rank- 
jand’s influence Mrs. Hilbrough became more 
religious without becoming less worldly. For 
nothing could have seemed more proper and 
laudable to Mrs. Hilbrough than the steady 
pursuit of great connections appropriate to her 
husband’s wealth. 

Mrs. Frankland’s imagination had been 
moved by her success. It was not only a re- 
ligious but a social triumph. Some of the rich 
had come, and it was in the nature of an ora- 
tor of Mrs. Frankland’s type to love any as- 
sociation with magnificence. Her figures of 
speech were richly draped; her imagination 
delighted in the grandiose. The same impulse 
which carried her easily from drab Quakerism 
to stained-glass Episcopalianism now moved 
her to desire that her ministry might lead her 
to the great, for such an association seemed to 
glorify the cause she had at heart. She did not 
think of her purpose nakedly ; she was an art- 
ist in drapery, and her ideas never presented 
themselves in the nude; she was indeed quite 
incapable of seeing the bare truth ; truth itself 
became visible to her only when it had ona 
wedding garment. As she stated her aspiration 
to herself, she longed to carry the everlasting 
gospel to the weary rich. “The weary rich” 
was the phrase she outfitted them with when 
considered as objects of pity and missionary 
zeal. To her mind they seemed, in advance, 
shining trophies which she hoped to win, and 
in her reveries she saw herself presenting them 
before the Almighty, somewhat as a Roman 
general might lead captive barbarian princes 
to the throne of his imperial master. 

Mrs. Frankland could not be oblivious to 
the fact that a Bible reading among the rich 
would be likely to bring her better pecuniary 
returns than one among the poor. But she did 
not let this consideration appear on the surface 
of her thoughts, nor was it at all a primary or 
essential one. 

She knew but little of the intricacies of so- 
cial complications, and her mind now turned to 
Mrs. Hilbrough as the wealthiest of all her oc- 
casional hearers, and one having an ample 
parlor in a fashionable quarter of the town. 

Her first thought had been to get Phillida 
to accompany her when she should go to sug- 
gest the matter to Mrs. Hilbrough. But on 
second thought she gave up this intermedia- 
tion, for reasons which it would have been im- 
possible for her to define. If she exerted a 
powerful influence over Phillida in the direc- 
tion of emotion, she could not escape in turn 
the influence of Phillida’s view of life when in 
her presence.” Although personal ambitions 
mixed themselves to a certain extent with 
Mrs, Frankland’s religious zeal, disguising 
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themselves in rhetorical costumes of a semi- 
ecclesiastical sort, they did not venture to 
masquerade too freely before Phillida. Mrs. 
Frankland, though less skillful in affairs than in 
speech, felt that it would be better in the pres- 
ent instance to go to Mrs. Hilbrough alone. 

It was with a glow of pleasure not wholly 
unworldly that she found herself one after- 
noon in Mrs. Hilbrough’s reception-room, and 
noted all about her marks of taste and un- 
stinted expenditure. To a critical spectator 
the encounter between the two ladies would 
have afforded material for a curious compari- 
son. The ample figure of Mrs. Frankland, her 
mellifluous voice, her large, sweeping, cheer- 
ily affectionate, influential mode of address, 
brought her into striking contrast with the 
rather slender, quietly self-reliant Mrs. Hil- 
brough, whose genial cordiality covered, while 
it hardly concealed, the thoroughly business- 
like carriage of her mind. 

Mrs. Frankland opened her plan with the 
greatest fullness of explanation as to what her 
motives were, but she did not feel obliged to 
wholly conceal the element of personal aspira- 
tion, as she would have done in talking to Phil- 
lida. Her intuitions made her feel that Mrs. 
Hilbrough would accept religious zeal all the 
more readily for its being a little diluted. Mrs. 
Hilbrough responded with genial cordiality 
and even with some show of enthusiasm. But 
if she had less address in speech than the other 
she had more in affairs. While theoretically 
supporting this plan she did not commit her- 
self to it. She knew how slender as yet was 
her hold upon the society she courted, and she 
would not risk an eccentric move. Her boat 
was still in shallow water, with hardly buoyancy 
enough to float a solitary occupant; if she 
should undertake to carry Mrs. Frankland, it 
would probably go fast aground. 
said to Mrs. Frankland with superficial fervor 
was: 

“You ought to have a person that has been 
longer in New York, and is better acquainted 
than I am, to carry out your plan, Mrs. Frank- 
land. It would be a pity to have so excellent 
a scheme fail; that would probably prevent 
your ever succeeding — would shut you out as 
long as you lived. It would bea great honor 
to me to have your readings, but you must 
begin under better auspices. I regret to say 
this. Your readings, rightly started, will be 4 
great success, and I should like to have them 
here.” 

This last was in a sense sincere. Mrs. Hil- 
brough was sure of Mrs. Frankland’s success 
if once the thing were patronized by the right 
people. Here Mrs. Frankland looked disap- 
pointed, but in a moment broke forth again in 
adroit and fervid statement of the good that 
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might be done, mingled with a flattering pro- 
test against Mrs. Hilbrough’s too humble esti- 
mate of her influence in society. While she 
proceeded, Mrs. Hilbrough was revolving a 
plan for giving Mrs. Frankland more than she 
asked, while avoiding personal responsibility. 

“T think I can do something,” she said, 
with a manner less cordial but more sincere 
than that she had previously assumed. “ Leave 
the matter with me, and I may be able to open 
to you a grand house, not a plain, middling 
place like mine” — and she waved her hand 
deprecatingly towards the furnishings which 
seemed to Mrs. Frankland inconceivably rich 
— “a grand house with all the prestige of a great 
family. I don’t know that I shall succeed with 
my friend, but for the sake of the cause I am 
willing to try. I won’t tell you anything about 
it till I try. If I fail, I fail, but for the present 
leave all to me.” 

Mrs. Frankland was not the sort of person 
to relish being guided by another, but in Mrs. 
Hilbrough she had met her superior in leader- 
ship. Reluctantly she felt herself obliged to 
hand over the helm of her own craft, holding 
herself ready to disembark at length wherever 
Mrs. Hilbrough might reach the land. 

Of all that Mrs. Hilbrough had won in her 
first winter’s social campaign, the achievement 
that gave her most pleasure was the making 
acquaintance and entering into fast ripening 
friendship with Mrs. Van Horne. Little Mrs. 
Van Horne was not in herself a “ great catch” 
in the way of a friend, but she was one of those 
whose fortune it is to have the toil of thousands 
at their disposal. Her magnificence was fed by 
an army : innumerable laborers with spades and 
shovels, picks and blasting-drills, working in 
smoke and dripping darkness to bore railway 
paths through mountain chains ; grimy stokers 
and clear-sighted engineers ; brakemendripping 
in the chilly rain; switchmen watching out 
the weary night by dim lanterns or flickering 
torches; desk-worn ‘clerks and methodical 
ticket-sellers ; civil engineers using brains and 
long training over their profiles and cross-sec- 
tionings; and scores of able “captains of indus- 
try,” such as superintendents, passenger agents, 
and traffic managers —all these, and others, by 
their steady toil kept an unfailing cataract of 
wealth pouring into the Van Horne coffers. In 
herself Mrs. Van Horne had not half the force 
éf Mrs. Hilbrough, but as the queen bee of this 
widespread toil and traffic, fed and clad and 
decked as she was by the fruits of the labor of 
a hundred thousand men, Mrs. Van Horne 
had an enormous factitious value in the world. 
How to bear her dignity as the wife of a man 
who used the million as a unit she did not know, 
for though she affected a reserved stateliness 
of manner, it did not set well on such a round- 
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faced, impressionable little woman quite in- 
capable of charting a course for herself. No 
show of leadership had been hers, but she had 
taken her cue from this and that stronger na- 
ture, until by chance she came in hailing dis- 
tance of Mrs. Hilbrough. The two were perfect 
counterparts. Mrs. Hilbrough was clairvoyant 
and of prompt decision, but she lacked the 
commanding position for personal leadership. 
She was superficially deferential to Mrs. Van 
Horne’s older standing and vastly greater 
wealth, but she swiftly gained the real ascen- 
dancy. Her apparent submission of everything 
to Mrs. Van Horne’s wisdom, while adroitly 
making up a judgment for the undecided little 
lady, was just what Mrs. Van Horne liked, and 
in three months’ acquaintance that lady had 
come to lean more and more on Mrs. Hil- 
brough. The intimacy with so close a friend 
rendered life much more comfortable for Mrs. 
Van Horne, in that it relieved her from tak- 
ing advice of her sisters-in-law, who always 
gave counsel with a consciousness of superi- 
ority. Now she could appear in her family 
with opinions and purposes apparently home- 
made. Toa woman of Mrs. Hilbrough’s clev- 
erness the friendship with one whose brooks 
ran gold rendered social success certain. 

Mrs. Hilbrough was a natural promoter. 
Her energy inclined her to take hold of a new 
enterprise for the mere pleasure of pushing it. 
She felt a real delight in the religious passions 
awakened by Mrs. Frankland’s addresses ; she 
foresaw an interesting career opening up before 
that gifted woman, and to help her would give 
Mrs. Hilbrough a complex pleasure. That 
Mrs. Frankland’s addresses given in Mrs. Van 
Horne’s parlors would excite attention and 
make a great stir she foresaw, and far many rea- 
sons she would like to bring this about. Mrs. 
Hilbrough did not analyze her motives; that 
would have been tiresome. She entered them 
all up in a sort of lump sum to the credit of her 
religious zeal, and was just a little pleased to 
find so much of her early devotion to religion 
left over. Let the entry stand as she made it. 
Let us not be of the class unbearable who are 
ever trying to dissipate those lovely illusions 
that keep alive human complacency and make 
life endurable. 

Mrs. Hilbrough contrived to bring Mrs. 
Frankland with her abounding enthusiasm and 
her wide-sweeping curves of inflection and ges- 
ture into acquaintance with the great but rather 
pulpy Mrs. Van Horne. The natural inequal- 
ity of forces in the two did the rest. Mrs. Van 
Horne, weary of the inevitable limitations of 
abnormal wealth, and fatigued in the vain en- 
deavor to procure any satisfactidn which bore 
the slightest proportion to the vast family ac- 
cretion, found a repose she had longed for when 
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she was caught up in the fiery chariot of Mrs. 
Frankland’s eloquent talk. All that vast mass 
of things that had confronted and bullied her 
so long was swept into a rhetorical dustpan, 
and she could feel herself at length as a human 
soul without having to remember her posses- 
sions. Mrs. Frankland’s phrase of “ the weary 
rich ” exactly fitted her, and to her Mrs. Frank- 
jand’s eloquent pulverizing of the glory of this 
world brought a sort of emancipation. 

Mrs. Frankland unfolded to her a desire to 
reach those who would not attend her readings 
at any but a very fashionable house. Mrs. Van 
Horne, encouraged thereto by Mrs. Hilbrough, 
was delighted at finding a novel and conge- 
nial use for some of the luxurious and pompous 
upholstery of her life of which she was so tired. 
Her parlors were opened, and “ persons of the 
highest fashion ” were pleased to find a private 
and suitably decorated wicker-gate leading into 
a straight and narrow vestibule train, limited, 
fitted up with all the consolations and relieved 
of most of the discomforts of an old-fashioned 
religious pilgrimage. 


XIV. 
MRS. FRANKLAND AND PHILLIDA. 


Mrs. CALLENDER would have told you that 
mountain air had quite restored her, but en- 
forced rest from scissors and sewing-machine, 
the two demons that beset the dear industrious, 
had more to do with it than mountain air. The 
first of October brought her and Phillida again 
to their house, where Agatha had preceded 
them by two days, to help Sarah in putting 
things to rights for their advent. Millard met 
the mother and daughter at the station with a 
carriage and left them at their own door. 

“Did Mr. Millard say that he would come 
again this evening ? ” Agatha asked of Phillida 
when she rose from the dinner-table. 

“Nees 

“ Well, I should think he would. I would n’t 
have a young man that would take things so 
coolly. He ’s hardly seen you at all since his 
return, and—that’s the expressman with the 
trunks. Ill goand see about them” ; and she 
bounded away, not “like an antelope,” but 
like a young girl bubbling to the brim with 
youth and animal spirits. 

Anhour later, when Phillida and Agatha had 
just got toa stage in unpacking in which all that 
one owns is lying in twenty heaps about the 
room, each several heap seeming larger than 
the trunk in which it came, there was a ring 
at the door, and Mr. Millard was announced. 

. Oh, dear! I think he might have waited 
until to-morrow,” grumbled Agatha to her 
mother, after Phillida had gone to the parlor. 
“ He ’ll stay for hours, I suppose, and I never 
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can get these things put away alone, and we 
won’t get you to bed before midnight. He 
ought to remember that you ’re not strong. 
But it ’s just like a man in love to come when 
you ’re in a mess, and never to go away.” 

Millard was more thoughtful than another 
might have been, and in half an hour Phillida 
returned to the back room, with a softly ra- 
diant expression of countenance, bearing a 
bouquet of flowers which Millard had brought 
for Mrs. Callender. Phillida at once helped 
Agatha attack chaos. The floor, the chairs, 
the table, the bed, and the top of the dressing- 
case were at length cleared, and preparations 
were making for getting the tired mother to 
her rest before ten o’clock. 

“Seems to me,” said Agatha, “that if I were 
in Philly’s place I’ d want something more than 
a brief call on the first evening, after so long a 
separation.” 

“Seems to me,” said the mother, mimicking 
Agatha’s tone and turning upon the girl with 
an amused smile, “if you ever have a lover and 
are as hard to please with him as you are with 
Mr. Millard, he might as well give it up before 
he begins.” 

In the morning early came Mrs. Frankland. 
She kissed Phillida on this cheek and on that, 
embraced her and called her “Dear, dear 
child,” held her off with both hands and looked 
with admiration at her well-modeled face, fresh- 
ened with wind and sun. She declared that the 
mountain air had done Phillida a great deal of 
good, and inquired how her dear, good mother 
was. 

“}iother is wonderfully better,” said Phil- 
lida ; “I may say, well again.” 

“What a mercy thatis! Now you'll be able 
to go on with the blessed work you are doing. 
You have a gift for mission work ; that’s your 
vocation. I should make a poor one in your 
place. It’s a talent. As for me, I have a new 
call.” 

“ A new call—what is that?” said Phillida, 
rolling up an easy chair for Mrs. Frankland to 
sit on. 

“It ’s all through you, I suppose. You 
brought Mrs. Hilbrough to hear me, and Mrs. 
Hilbrough made me acquainted with Mrs. Van 
Horne, and she has invited me to give readings 
in her parlor. I gave the first last Thursday, 
with great success. The great parlor was full, 
and many wept like little children.” 

The words here written are poor beside 
what Mrs. Frankland said. Her inflection, the 
outward sweep of her hand when she said 
“great parlor,” brought the rich scene vaguely 
to Phillida’s imagination, and the mellow fall- 
ing cadence with which she spoke of those who 
had wept like little children, letting her hands 
drop limp the while upon her lap, made it all 
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very picturesque and touching. But Phillida 
twisted the fingers of her left hand with her 
right, feeling a little wrench in trying to put 
herself into sympathy with this movement. It 
was the philanthropic side of religion rather 
than the propagandist that appealed to her, 
and she could hardly feel pity for people whose 
most imaginary wants were supplied. 

The quick instinct for detecting and follow- 
ing the sympathy of an audience is half the 
outfit for an orator; and Mrs. Frankland felt 
the need of additional statement to carry the 
matter rightly to Phillida. She was ever feel- 
ing about for the electrical button that would 
reach a hearer’s sympathies, and never content 
until she had touched it. 

“ T find the burdens of these wealthy women 
are as great — even greater than those of others. 
Many of them are tired of the worldliness, and 
weary of the utter frivolity, of their pursuits.” 
She put a long, rich, vibrant emphasis on the 
words “ utter frivolity.” “ Don’t you think it 
a good plan to bring them to the rest of the 
gospel ?” 

“ Certainly,” said: Phillida, who could not 
logically gainsay such a statement; but she was 
convinced rather than touched by any living 
sympathy with Mrs, Frankland’s impulse, and 
she still twisted the tips of the fingers of her 
left hand with her right. 

“T hope, dear child,” Mrs. Frankland went 
on, in a meditative tone, looking out of the 
window and steering now upon a home tack — 
“T hope that I can serve in some way the 
cause of the poor you have so much at heart. 
Missions like yours languish for funds. If I 
could be the means of bringing people of great 
fortune to consecrate their wealth, it might fill 
many a thirsty channel of benevolence with re- 
freshing streams.” Ah, that one could produce 
here the tone of her voice as of a brook brim- 
ming over barriers, and running melodious to 
the meadows below ! 

“ That is true,” said Phillida, remembering 
how many betterments might be made in the 
coffee-room and the reading-room if only one 
had the money, and remembering how her own 
beloved Charley had helped the Mission and 
made the lot of the unhappy Wilhelmina Schu- 
lenberg less grievous. “I do think it may prove 
to be a great work,” she added thoughtfully, 
folding her hands upon her lap in unconscious 
sign that she had reached a conclusion—a 
logical equilibrium. 

“ And I want you to go with me to the 
readings on Thursday. Mrs. Van Horneknows 
your aunt, Mrs. Gouverneur, and she will be 
glad to see you.” 

Phillida looked down and began to pinch 
the tips of her fingers again. She shrunk a lit- 
tle from Mrs. Van Horne’s set; she thought 
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her dress probably beneath their standard, but 
with an effort she put away such fears as friv- 
olous, and promised to go. 

Thursday afternoon found Phillida sitting 
by Mrs. Hilbrough in the Van Horne parlor, 
which was draped with the costly products of 
distant looms, wrought by the dusky fingers 
of Orientals inheriting the slowly perfected 
special skill of generations, and with the fabrics 
produced by medieval workmen whose artistic 
products had gathered value as all their fellows 
had perished ; for other races and other ages 
have contributed their toil to the magnificence 
of a New York palace. The room was spanned 
by a ceiling on which the creative imaginations 
of great artists had lavished rare fancies in 
gold and ivory, while the costliest, if not the 
noblest, paintings and sculptures of our modern 
time were all about a room whose yery chairs 
and ottomans had been designed by men of 
genius. 

Once the words of Mrs. Frankland were 
heard with these surroundings, one felt that it 
would be wrong to attribute to ambitious mo- 
tives her desire for such an environment. She 
might rather be said to have been drawn here 
by an aspiration for artistic harmony. The 
resonant periods of Bossuet would hardly have 
echoed through the modern centuries if he 
had not had the magnificent court of Louis 
the Great for a sounding-board. When Mrs. 
Frankland spoke in the Van Horne parlor 
her auditors felt that the mellifluous voice and 
stately sentences could not have had a more 
appropriate setting, and that the splendid par- 
lor could not have been put to a more fitting 
use. Even the simple religious songs used at 
the beginning and close of the meetings were 
accompanied upon a grand piano of finest 
tone, whose richly inJaid case represented the 
expenditure of a moderate fortune. Mrs. Van 
Horne could command the best amateur musi- 
cal talent, so that the little emotional Moody- 
and-Sankeys that Mrs. Frankland selected were 
so overlaid and glorified in the performance as 
to be almost transformed into works of art. 

Phillida looked upon these evidences of 
lavish expenditure with less bedazzlement than 
one might have expected in a person of her 
age. For she had grown up under shelter from 
the world. While she remained in the antip- 
odes her contact with life outside her own fam- 
ily had been small. In Brooklyn her mother’s 
ill health had kept her much at home, and the 
dominant influence of her father had therefore 
every chance to make itself felt upon her char- 
acter, and that influence was all in favor of a 
self-denying philanthropy. To the last her father 
was altruistic, finding nothing worth. living for 
but the doing for others. Abiding secluded as 
Phillida had, the father’s stamp remained un- 
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effaced. She saw in all this magnificence a 
wanton waste of resources. She put it side by 
side with her sense of a thousand needs of others, 
and she felt for it more condemnation than ad- 
miration. Mrs. Frankland’s vocation to the rich 
was justified in her mind ; it was, after all, a sort 
of mission to the heathen. 

And who shall say that Mrs. Frankland’s 
missionary impulse was not a true one ? Phil- 
lida’s people were exteriorly more miserable ; 
but who knows whether the woes of a Mul- 
berry street tenement are greater than those 
of a Fifth Avenue palace ? Certainly Mrs. 
Frankland found wounded hearts enough. 
The woman with an unfaithful husband, the 
mother of a reckless son who has been obliged 
to flee the country, the wife of a runaway 
cashier, disgraced and dependent upon rich 
relatives —» these and a score besides poured 
into her ear their sorrows, and were comforted 
by her sympathy cordially expressed, and by 
her confidence in a consoling divine love and 
her visions of a future of everlasting rest. Mrs. 
Frankland had found her proper field — a true 
mission field indeed, for in this world-out-of- 
joint there is little danger of going astray in 
looking for misery of one sort or another. If 
the sorrows of the poor are greater, they have, 
if not consolation, at least a fortunate numb- 
ness produced by the never-ending battle for 
bread; but the canker has time to gnaw the 
very heart out of the rich woman. 

Even on the mind of Phillida, as she now 
listened to Mrs. Frankland, the accessories 
made a difference. How many dogmas have 
lived for centuries, not by their reasonableness 
but by the impressiveness of trappings ! Creeds 
recited under lofty arches, liturgies chanted by 
generation following generation, traditions of 
law, however absurd, uttered by one big-wigged 
judge following a reverend line of ghostly big- 
wigs gone before that have said the same 
foolish things for ages—these all take consid- 
erable advantage from the power of accesso- 
ries to impose upon the human imagination. 
The divinity that hedges kings is the result 
of a set of stage-fixings which make the little 
great, and half the horror inspired by the 
priest’s curse is derived from bell and book and 
candle. The mystery of print gives weight to 
small men by the same witchcraft ; you would 
not take the personal advice of so stupid a 
man as Criticus about the crossing of a 4, but 
when he prints a tirade anonymously in the 
Philadelphia “Tempus” the condemnation 
becomes serious. 

Just in this way the imagination of Phillida 
was affected by the new surroundings in the 
midst of which Mrs. Frankland spoke. The old 
addresses in a Bible-class room with four plas- 
tered walls, or a modest parlor, did not seem 
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to have half so much force as these. The 
weight of a brilliant success was now thrown 
into the scale, and Mrs. Frankland could speak 
with an apostolic authority hitherto unknown. 
Thespeaker’s own imagination felt the influence 
of her new-found altitude, and she expressed 
herself with assurance and deliberation, and 
with more dignity and pathos than ever before. 

With all this background, Mrs. Frankland 
spoke to-day from the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans on personal consecration. But she did 
not treat the theme as a person of reformatory 
temperament might have done, by denouncing 
the frivolity of mnch and fashionable lives. It 
was not in her nature to antagonize an audi- 
ence. She drew a charming picture of the 
beauty of a consecrated life, and she embel- 
lished it with wonderful instances of devotion, 
interspersed with touching anecdotes of hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice. The impression upon 
her audience was as remarkable as it -was cer- 
tain to be transient. Women wept at the rav- 
ishing vision of a life wholly given to noble 
ends, and then went their ways to live as be- 
fore, after the predispositions of their natures, 
the habits of their lives and the conventional 
standards of their class. 

But in the heart of Phillida the words of 
the speaker fell upon fertile soil, and germi- 
nated, where there was never a stone or a 
thorn. The insularity of her life had left her 
very susceptible to Mrs. Frankland’s discourses. 
Old stagers who have been impressed now by 
this, now by that, speech, writing, or personal 
persuasion, have suffered a certain wholesome 
induration. Phillida was a virginal enthusiast. 


XV. 
TWO WAYS. 


It seemed to Millard that Phillida would 
be the better for seeing more of life. He would 
not have admitted to himself that he could wish 
her any whit different from what she was. But 
he was nevertheless disposed to mold her tastes 
into some likeness to his own — it is the impulse 
of all advanced lovers and new husbands. It 
was unlucky that he should have chosen for 
the time of beginning his experiment the very 
evening of the day on which she had heard 
Mrs. Frankland. Phillida’s mind was all aglow 
with the feelings excited by the address when 
Millard called with the intention of inviting her 
to attend the theater with him. 

He found a far-awayness in her mood which 
made him keep back his proposal for a while. 
He did not admire her the less in her periods 
of exaltation, but he felt less secure of her when 
she soared into a region whither he could not 
follow. He hesitated, and discussed the weather 
of the whole week past, smiting his knee gently 
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with his gloves in the endeavor to obtain cheer- 
fulness by affecting it. She, on her part, was 
equally eager to draw Millard into the paths of 
feeling and action she loved so well, and while 
he was yet trifling with his glovesand the weather 
topic she began: 

“‘ Charley, I do wish you could have heard 
Mrs. Frankland’s talk to-day.” Phillida’s hands 
were turned palms downward on her lap as she 
spoke; Millard fancied that their lines expressed 
the refinement of her organization. 

“Why does n’t she admit men?” he said, 
smiling. ‘“ Here you, who don’t need any bet- 
terment, will become so good by and by that 
you ’ll leave me entirely behind. We men need 
evangelizing more than women do. Why does 
Mrs. Frankland shut us out from her good in- 
fluences ?” 

“Oh! you know she’s an Episcopalian, and 
Episcopalians don’t think it nght for women 
to set up to teach men.” 

“ T ’m Episcopalian enough, but if a woman 
sets up as a preacher at all, I don’t see why she 
should n’t preach to those who need it most. 
It ’s only called a ‘ Bible reading’”—here 
Charley carefully spread his gloves across his 
right knee —“ there ’s no law against reading 
the Bible to men ?” he added, looking up with 
a quick winning smile. “ Now you see she turns 
the scripture topsy-turvy. Instead of women 
having to inquire of their husbands at home, 
men are obliged to inquire of their wives and 
sweethearts. I don’t mind that, though. I ’d 
rather hear it from you than from Mrs. Frank- 
land any day.” And he gathered up his gloves, 
and leaned back in his chair. 

Phillida smiled, and took this for an invitation 
to repeat to him part of what Mrs. Frankland 
had said. She related the story of Elizabeth 
Fry’s work in Newgate, as Mrs. Frankland had 
told it, she retold Mrs. Frankland’s version of 
Florence Nightingale in the hospital, and then 
she paused. 

“There, Charley,” she said deprecatingly, 
“T can’t tell these things with half the splen- 
did effect that Mrs. Frankland did. But it 
made a great impression on me. I mean to 
try to be more useful.” 

“ You? I don’t see how you can be any bet- 
ter than you are, my dear. That kind of talk 
is good for other people, but it is n’t meant for 
you.” 

* Don’t say that; please don’t. But Mrs. 
Frankland made a deep impression on all the 
people at Mrs. Van Horne’s.” 

“ At Mrs. Van Horne’s?” he asked, with 
curiosity mingled with surprise. 

“Yes; I went with Mrs. Hilbrough.” 

“Whew! Has Mrs. Frankland got in 
there ?” he said, twirling his cane reflectively. 
“T had n’t heard it.” 
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“Tt is n’t quite fair for you to say ‘ got in 
there,’ is it, Charley? Mrs. Frankland was in- 
vited by Mrs. Van Horneto give her readingsat 
her house, and she thought it might do good,” 
said Phillida, unwilling to believe that anybody 
she liked could be more worldly than she was 
herself. y 

“| did not mean to speak slightingly of Mrs. 
Frankland,” he said ; “ I suppose she is a very 
good woman. But I know she asked Mrs. Hil- 
brough to let her read in her house. I only 
guessed that she must have managed Mrs. Van 
Horne in some way. It is no disgrace for her 
to seek to give her readings where she thinks 
they will do good.” 

“ Didsheask Mrs. Hilbrough?”’said Phillida. 

“ Mrs, Hilbrough told me so, and the Van 
Horne opening may have been one of Mrs. 
Hilbrough’s clever contrivances. ZZatwoman 
is a perfect general. This reading at Mrs. Van 
Horne’s must be a piece of her fine work.” 

Just why this view of the case should have 
pained Phillida she could hardly have told. She 
liked to dwell in a region of high ideals, and 
she hated the practical necessities that oblige 
high ideals to humble themselves before they 
can be incarnated into facts. There could beno 
harm in Mrs. Frankland’s seeking to reach the 
people she wished to address, but the notion 
of contrivance and management for the pro- 
motion of a mission so lofty made that mission 
seem a little shop-worn and offended Phillida’s 
love of congruity. Then, too, she felt that to 
Millard Mrs. Frankland was not so worship- 
ful a figure as to herself, and a painful lack of 
concord in thought and purpose between her 
lover and herself was disclosed. The topic was 
changed, but the two did not get into the same 
groove of thought during the evening. 

Even though a lover, Millard did not lose 
his characteristic thoughtfulness. Knowing 
that early rest was important for the mother, 
and conjecturing that she slept just behind the 
sliding-doors, Charley did not allow himself 
to outstay his time. It was only when he had 
taken his hat to leave that he got courage to 
ask Phillida if she were engaged for the next 
afternoon. When she said no, he proposed the 
theater. Phillida would have refused the invi- 
tation an hour before, but in the tenderness of 
parting she had a remorseful sense of pain re- 
garding the whole interview. With a scrupu- 
lousness quite characteristic she had begun to 
blame herself. To refuse the invitation to the 
Irving matinée would be to add-to an unde- 
fined estrangement which both felt but refused 
to admit, and so, with her mind all in a jum- 
ble, she said : “ Yes; certainly. -I ’ll go if you 
would like me to, Charley.” 

But she lay awake long that night in dis- 
satisfaction with herself. She had gained noth- 
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ing with Charley, her ideals had been bruised 
and broken, her visions of future personal ex- 
cellence were now confused, and she was com- 
mitted to give valuable time to what seemed 
to her a sort of dissipation. Should she never 
be able to emulate Mrs. Fry ? Would the lofty 
aspiration she had cherished prove beyond 
her reach? And then, once, just once, there 
intruded the unwelcome thought that her en- 
gagement with Millard was possibly a mistake, 
and that it might defeat the great ends she had 
in view. The thought was too painful for her ; 
she banished it instantly, upbraiding herself 
for her disloyalty, and replacing the image 
of her lover on its pedestal again. Was not 
Charley the best of men? Had he not been 
liberal to the Mission and generous to Mina 
Schulenberg? Then she planned again the 
work they.would be able to accomplish to- 
gether, she diligent, and he liberal, until 
thoughts of this sort mingled with her dreams. 

She went to see Irving’s Shylock. The spec- 
tacular street scenes interested her; the boat 
that sailed so gracefully on the dry land of 
the stage excited her curiosity; and she felt the 
beauty and artistic delicacy of the /ortia. But 
she was ill at ease through it all. She was too 
much in the mood of a moralist to see the play 
merely as a work of art. The players were to 
her human beings leading rather frivolous lives. 
And she could not but feel that in so far 
as the play diverted her, it did so at the ex- 
pense of that strenuousness of endeavor for 
extraordinary usefulness which her mind had 
taken under the spell of Mrs, Frankland’s 
speech. 

“ Did n’t you like it?” said Millard, when 
they had reached the fresh air of the street and 
disentangled themselves from the debouching 
crowd —a noble pair to look upon as they 
walked thus in the late afternoon. 

“Ves,” said Phillida, spreading her parasol 
against the slant beams of the setting sun, which 
illuminated the red brick walls and touched the 
lofty cornices and the worn stones of the drive- 
way with high lights, while now this and now 
that distant window seemed to burn with ruddy 
fire—“ yes; I could n’t help enjoying Miss 
Terry’s Portia. I am no judge, but as a play 
[ think it must have been good.” 

“Why do you say ‘as a play’ ?” he asked. 
“What could it be but a play?” He punc- 
tuated his question by tapping the pavement 
with his cane. 

Phillida laughed a little at herself, but added 
‘with great seriousness: “Would you think 
worse of me, Charley, if I should tell you that 
I don’t quite like plays?” And she looked up 
at him in a manner at once affectionate and 
protesting. 

Millard could not help giving her credit for 
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the delicacy she showed in her manner of dif- 
fering from him. 

“ No,” he said ; “I could n’t but think the 
best of you in any case, Phillida, but you might 
make me think worse of myself, you know, for 
I do like plays. And more than that,” he said, 
turning full upon her, “ you might succeed in 
making me think that you thought the worse 
of me, and that would be the very worst of all.” 

This was said in a half-playful tone, but to 
Phillida it opened again the painful vision of a 
possible drawing apart through a contrariety 
of tastes. She therefore said no more in that 
direction, but contented herself with some 
general criticisms on Irving’s Shy/ock, the in- 
congruities in which she pointed out, and her 
criticisms, which were tolerably acute, excited 
Millard’s admiration; and it is not to be ex- 
pected that a lover’s admiration should main- 
tain any just proportion to that which calls it 
forth. 

Again the Thursday sermon at Mrs. Van 
Horne’s came around, and again Phillida was 
restored to a white heat of zeal mingled with 
a rueful distrust of her own power to hold 
herself to the continuous pursuit of her ideal. 
Millard, perceiving that she dreaded to be in- 
vited again, refrained from offering to take her 
to the theater. He waited several weeks, and 
then ventured, with some hesitation, to ask her 
to go with him to see one of the Wagner 
operas. He was frightened at his own bold- 
ness in asking, and he kept his eyes upon the 
ferule of his cane with which he was tapping 
the toe of his boot, afraid to look up while 
she answered. She saw how timidly he asked, 
and her heart was cruelly wounded by the ne- 
cessity she felt to refuse ; but she had fortified 
herself to resist just such a temptation. 

“TI ’d rather not go, Charley,” she said 
slowly, in accents so pleading and so full of 
pain that Millard felt remorse that he should 
have suggested such a thing. 

But this traveling on divergent lines could 
not but have its effect upon them. He was 
too well-mannered, she was too good, both 
were too affectionate, for them to quarrel easily. 
But there took place something that could 
hardly be called estrangement ; it was rather 
what a Frenchman might, with a refinement 
not possible in our idiom, call an cloignement. 
In spite of their exertions to come together. - 
they drew apart. This process was interrupted 
by seasons of renewed tenderness. But Phil- 
lida’s zeal, favored by Mrs. Frankland’s meet- 
ings, held her back from those pursuits into 
which Millard would have drawn her, and only 
a general interest in her altruistic aims was pos- 
sible to him. Again and again he made some 
exertion to enter into her pursuits, but he could 
never get any farther than he could go by the 
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aid of his check-book. Once or twice she went 
with him to some public entertainment, but 
those social pursuits to which he was habituated 
she avoided as dissipations. Thus they loved 
each other, but it is pitiful to love as they did, 
while unable to conceal from themselves that 
a gulf lay between the main tastes and pursuits 
of the one and the other. 


XVI. 
A SEANCE AT MRS. VAN HORNE’S. 


Tue Bible reader was no polemic. People 
of every sect were gathered under the wings 
of her sympathies. In vain dogmatic advisers 
warned her against Unitarians who believe too 
little, and Swedenborgians who believe too 
much. Mrs. Frankland’s organ of judgment lay 
in her affections and emotions, and those who 
felt as she felt were accepted without contra- 
diction, or, as she put it, mostly in Scripture 
phrase, which she delivered in a rich orotund 
voice : “ Let us receive him that is weak in the 
faith, but not to doubtful disputation.” 

A certain sort of combativeness she had, but 
it was combativeness with the edge taken off. 
It served to direct her choice of topics, but not 
to give asperity or polemical form to her dis- 
courses. Suddenly introduced to the very heart 
of Vanity Fair, she had caught her first inspira- 
tion by opposition, and this led her to hold forth 
on such themes as consecration. But as her 
acquaintance with people of wealth extended 
she found that even they, conservative by very 
force of abundance, were affected by the 
unbelieving spirit of a critical age. The very 
prosperous are partly under shelter from the 
prevailing intellectual currents of their time. 
Those whose attention is engrossed by things 
are in so far shut out from the appeal of ideas. 
But thought is very penetrating ; it will reach by 
conduction what it cannot attain by radiation. 
An intellectual movement touches the highest 
and the lowest with difficulty, but it does at 
length affect in a measure even those whose 
minds are narcotized by abundance as well as 
those whose brains are fagged by too much 
toil and care. When Mrs. Frankland became 
aware that there was unbelief, latent and de- 
veloped, among her hearers, the prow of her 
oratory veered around, and faith became now, 
as consecration had been before, the pole-star 
toward which this earnest and clever woman 
aimed. With such a mind as hers the topic un- 
der consideration becomes for the time supreme. 
Solemnly insisting on a renunciation of all pos- 
sibility of merit as a condition precedent to 
faith, she proceeded to exalt belief itself into 
the most meritorious of acts. This sort of para- 
dox is common toall popular religious teachers. 

Mrs. Frankland’s new line of talk about the 
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glories of faith had a disadvantage for Phillida 
in that it also fell in with a tendency of her 
nature and with the habits nourished in her by 
her father. Millard thought he had reached 
the depths of her life in coming to know about 
her work among the poor, but a woman’s mo- 
tives are apt to be more involved than a man 
imagines or than she can herself quite under- 
stand. Below the philanthropic Phillida lay 
the devout Phillida, who believed profoundly 
that in her devotions she was able to touch 
hands with the ever-living God himself. Un- 
der the stimulus of Mrs. Frankland’s words 
this belief became so absorbing that the com- 
mon interests of life became to her remote 
and almost unreal. Her work in the Mission 
was more and more her life, and perhaps the 
necessity for accommodating herself a little to 
the habits and tastes of a lover was her main 
preservative from a tendency to degenerate into 
a devotee. 

While Mrs. Frankland aroused others, her 
eloquence also influenced the orator herself. 
Advocacy increased the force of conviction, 
and the growing intensity of conviction in turn 
reinforced the earnestness of advocacy. Irrev- 
erent people applied an old joke and called 
her “ the apostle to the genteels,” and in the 
region to which she seemed commissioned the 
warmth of her zeal was not likely to work 
harm, What effect it had was in the main 
good, But the material in her hands was only 
combustible in a slow way; the plutocratic 
conscience is rarely inflammable — for the most 
part it smolders like punk. Nor was Mrs. 
Frankland herself in any danger of being car- 
ried by her enthusiasms into fanaticism of ac- 
tion. However her utterances might savor of 
ultraism, she was conservative enough in practi- 
cal matters to keep a sort of “ Truce of God” 
with the world as she found it. 

But to Phillida, susceptible as a saint on 
the road to beatification, the gradually aug- 
mented fervor of Mrs. Frankland’s declama- 
tion worked evil. It was especially painful to 
Agatha that her sister was propelled by this 
influence farther and farther out of the safe 
lines of commonplace feeling and action, and 
that every wind from Mrs. Frankland’s quar- 
ter of the heavens tended to drift her farther 
and farther away from her lover. Agatha’s 
indignation broke out into all sorts of talk 
against Mrs. Frankland, whom she did not 
scruple to denounce for a Pharisee, binding 
heavy burdens on the back of poor Phillida, 
but never touching them with her own little 
finger. 

Mrs. Frankland’s discourses on faith reached 
their zenith on a January day, when the car- 
riage wheels that rolled in front of Mrs. Van 
Horne’s made a ringing almost like the break- 
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ing of glass in the hard frozen snow of the 
streets, and when the luxurious comfort within 
the house was the more deliciously appreciable 
from the deadly frostiness of the bone-piercing 
wind without, Only Phillida of all the throng 
found her comfort disturbed by remembering 
the coachmen who returned for their mis- 
tresses before the end of the discourse. It cost 
those poor fellows a pang to do despite to 
their wonted dignity of demeanor by smiting 
their arms against their bodies to keep from 
perishing. But even a coachman accustomed 
to regard himself as the main representative 
of the unbending perpendicularity of a ten- 
million family must give way a little before a 
January north wind in the middle of a cold 
wave, when his little fur cape becomes a 
mockery and his hard high hat a misery. 
However admirable Mrs. Frankland’s pro- 
longed sessions may have seemed to the ladies 
with tear-stained cheeks within the house, it 
appeared far from laudable as seen from the 
angle of a coachman’s box. 

The address on this day followed a reading of 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, which is itself 
the rhapsody of an eloquent man upon faith. 
If this were written, as some suppose, by Apol- 
los, the orator of the early Church, one may 
almost fancy that he reads here a bit of one 
of those addresses wherein speaker and hearer 
are lifted up together above the meanness and 
exigencies of mere realism. Mrs, Frankland 
accompanied the reading of this summary of 
faith’s victory by a comment consisting largely 
of modern instances carefully selected and told 
with the tact of a raconteur, so as to leave the 
maximum impression of each incident unim- 
paired by needless details. Some of these stories 
were little short of miraculous ; but they were 
dignified by the manner of telling, which never 
for an instant degenerated into the babble of 
a mere wonder-monger. 

As usual, Mrs. Frankland, or the oratorical 
part of her, which was quite the majority of 
her mind, was carried away by the force of 
her own speech, and in lauding the success 
of faith it seemed to her most praiseworthy to 
push her eulogies unfalteringly to the extreme. 
You are not to understand that by doing this 
she vociferated or indulged in vehement ges- 
ture. He is only a bastard orator who fancies 
that loudness and shrillness of tone can enforce 
conviction. When Mrs. Frankland felt herself 
about to say extravagant things she intuitively 
set off her transcendent utterances by assuming 
a calm demeanor and the air of one who ex- 
presses with deliberation the most assured and 
long-meditated conclusions. So to-day she 
closed her little Oxford Bible and laid it on the 
richly inlaid table before her, deliberately de- 
positing her handkerchief upon it and looking 
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about before she made her peroration, which 
was in something like the following words, de- 
livered with impressive solemnity in a deep, 
rich voice: 

“ Why should we always praise faith for what 
it has done? Has God changed? Faith is as 
powerful to-day as ever it was since this old 
world began. If the sick are not healed, if the 
dead are not raised to-day, be sure it is not 

30d’s fault. I am asked if I believe in faith- 
cure. There is the Bible. It abounds in the di- 
vine healing. Nowhere are we told that faith 
shall some day cease to work wonders. The 
arm of the Lord is not shortened. O ye of little 
faith! the victory is within your reach, if you 
will but rise and seize upon it. I see a vision 
of a new Church yet to come that shall believe, 
and, believing as those of old believed, shall see 
wonders such as the faithful of old saw. The 
sick shall be healed ; women shall receive their 
dead raised to life again. Why not now? Rise 
up, O believing heart, and take the Lord at his 
word!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Frankland did not intend that 
declamation should be taken at its face value ; 
certainly she did not expect it. After a hymn, 
beautifully and touchingly sung, and a brief 
prayer, ladies put on their sealskin sacques, 
thrust their jeweled hands into their muffs, and 
went out to beckon their impatient coachmen, 
and to carry home with them the solemn im- 
pressions made by the discourse, which were 
i most cases too vague to produce other than 
a sentimental result. Yet one may not scatter 
fire with safety unless he can be sure there are 
no dangerous combustibles within reach. The 
harm of credulity is that it is liable to set a 
great flame a-going whenever it reaches that 
which will burn. A ‘belief in witches is com- 
paratively innocuous until it finds favorable 
conditions, as at Salem a couple of centuries 
ago, but, in favorable conditions, the idle spec- 
ulations of a pedant, or the chimney-corner 
chatter of old women, may suddenly become 
as destructive as a pestilence. 

It was in the sincere and susceptible soul 
of Phillida that Mrs. Frankland’s words had 
their full effect. The lust after perfection — the 
realest peril of great souls — was hers, and she 
was stung and humiliated by Mrs. Frankland’s 
rebuke to her lack of faith, for the words so 
impressively spoken seemed to her like a 
divine message. The whole catalogue of 
worthies in the eleventh of Hebrews rose up 
to reprove her. 

“I suppose Mrs. Frankland ’s been talking 
some more of her stuff,” said Agatha at the din- 
ner that evening. “I declare, Phillida, you ’re 
a victim of that woman. She isn’t so bad. She 
does n’t mean what she says to be taken as 
she says it. People always make allowances 
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for mere preaching, you know. But you just 
swallow it all, and then you get to be so poky 
a body has no comfort in life. There, now, I 
did n’t mean to hurt your feelings,” she added, 
as she saw the effort her sister was making at 
self-control. 

Phillida lay awake that night long after the 
normal Agatha, with never an aspiration of the 
lofty sort, slept the blessed sleep of the heed- 
less. And while the feeble glow of the banked- 
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down fire in the grate draped the objects in 
the room with grotesque shadows, she went 
over again the bead-roll of faith in the eleventh 
of Hebrews and heard again the response of 
her conscience to the solemn appeal of Mrs. 
Frankland, and prayed for an increase of faith, 
and went to sleep at last reflecting on the faith 
like a germinant mustard grain that should up- 
heave the very mountains and cast them into 
the midst of the sea. 

Edward Eggleston. 


BALLAD OF AN OLD PINE. 


Cy for the old days, when along 

My boughs a lively color sped, 

While spring-time birds returned with song — 
Blue birds and red. 


Bright are the blossom-tinted hills 
In violet and cerulean lights ; 
Into the vale a luster spills 
From fervent heights. 


Marvels of crystal from the sky 
Have plashed on greening fields and broke 
To daisies, and from out them fly 
A fairy folk — 


Pale butterflies of gold that seem 
At revel on the lilting wing 
To music fancied in the dream 
Of waking spring. 


Ho, stripling, tasseled out in green 
And bending in your gallant pride 
To budding beauties all in sheen 
On yonder side, 


You yet shall stand gray and alone, 
Hushed all your rapturous vernal lays. 
O nature, nature, heart of stone, 
Give back my days— 


Give back my glory and life’s charms ; 
Give back the majesty of form; 
Give back the strength of lusty arms 
To play with storm. 


Vain, vain my cry. Then be it so. 
I yield —(but oh, the sweet spring’s breath!) 
Come quickly —strike and lay me low, 
Triumphant Death. 


John H. Boner. 
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UR age has grown almost d/as¢ 
of fiction; biographies interest 
us more than romance, and the 
record of the unseen inner life 
more than the most ingenious 
network of invention. In pro- 

portion as the individuality that reveals itself 
is marked and potent and the hidden springs 
of action are decisive and direct, the study is 
a fruitful one ; and judged by these standards, 
the biography of Miss Alcott is a notable book, 
well worthy of careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration. Louisa Alcott’s figure stands out 
clear-cut in the keen New England air, and 
firmly set upon the soil—native and typical in 
every line. “ Her fame,” says her biographer, 
“rests upon her works; her American pub- 
lishers compute the sale of a million copies, 
from which she realized more than $200,000.” 
And how charming a fame! The happy, guile- 
less world of children claims her as its own. 
She comes freely among them—a child her- 
self in her simplicity and camaraderie, with 
that undefinable “something” which means 
sympathy, comprehension, and, above all, ap- 
preciation. We have all been under the spell, 
whether we can fairly conjure it up anew or 
not. But now that the story of her life has 
been told, with its unswerving purpose and 
will, its gentle and absolutely disinterested 
affections, her works seem to fade into in- 
significance, while her fame lifts itself upon 
a broader basis, and takes ampler scope and 
proportions. It is the woman who rises before 
us,— single-minded and single-hearted, with no 
distractions, no bewilderment, no vagaries, and 
always a master-voice in her life to be obeyed,— 
and who comes freely among us, children no 
more, but struggling men and women less well 
trained and equipped than she, but all the more 
grateful to be helped, to be sustained, and even 
to be rebuked by so valiant an example as hers. 

It is difficult to realize that Louisa Alcott, 
the capable, practical bread-winner who reso- 
lutely set aside every idea that could not be- 
come an active working principle, should have 
been the daughter of Bronson Alcott, the vi- 
sionary and mystic philosopher, the transcen- 
dentalist par excellence, whose whole life was 
spent in the clouds. Her journal begins, Sep- 
tember 1, 1843, at Fruitlands, the little settle- 
ment near Concord established by Mr. Alcott 
and his friends to carry out their views of social 
reform. Louisa is ten years old. The child rises 


at five o’clock and takes her cold bath. After 
breakfast she washes the dishes and does 
housework and ironing. Then a run on the 
hills, when she has “some thoughts— it was 
so beautiful up there.” Lessons and problems 
such as these: “ Father asked us what was 
God’s noblest work. Anna said,‘ Men,’ but I said 
‘Babies.’ Menare often bad; babies never are.” 
And again: “ What is man? A human being; 
an animal with a mind; a creature; a body; 
asoul anda mind.” Bread and fruit for dinner, 
for no meat is allowed. A runin the wind again, 
playing horse, “ and had a lovely time in the 
woods with Anna and Lizzie [her sisters]. We 
were fairies, and made gowns and paper wings. 
I ‘ flied’ the highest of all.” Songs in the even- 
ing, and to bed, where she cries because she has 
been naughty; makes good resolutions and 
puts herself to sleep reciting poetry — Mrs. 
Sigourney’s lines, “I must not tease my 
mother!” At eleven she writes: “Life is 
pleasanter than it used to be, and I don’t care 
about dying any more. Had a splendid run, 
and got a box of cones to burn. Sat and heard 
the pines sing a long time. Read Miss Bre- 
mer’s ‘Home’ in the eve. Had good dreams, 
and woke now and then to think, and watch 
the moon. I had a pleasant time with my 
mind, for it was happy.” She reads “ dear” 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Martin Luther, Plu- 
tarch, Scott, Bettine’s “ Correspondence ” with 
Goethe, and much poetry, which she also takes 
to writing. She begins now to realize the family 
cares and straits. Mr. Alcott’s schemes do not 
prosper; the children are taken into the coun- 
sels,and go crying to bed. “ More people coming 
to live with us,” says Louisa ; “ I wish we could 
be together, and no one else. I don’t see who 
is to clothe and feed us all when we are so poor 
now.” She is very dismal and writes a poem, 
“ Despondency.” But her courage revives, and 
the light bursts upon her path again. “I had 
an early run in the woods before the dew was 
off the grass,” she writes. “The moss was like 
velvet, and as I ran under the arches of yellow 
and red leaves I sang for joy, my heart was 
so bright and the world so beautiful. I stopped 
at the end of the walk and saw the sun shine 
out over the wide ‘ Virginia meadows.’ It 
seemed like going through a dark life or grave 
into heaven beyond. A very strange and sol- 
emn feeling came over me as I stood there, 
with no sound but the rustle of the pines, no 
one near me, and the sun so glorious, as for 
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me alone. It seemed as if I fet God as I 
never did before, and I prayed in my heart 
that I might keep that happy sense of nearness 
all my life.” The pages of the journal are thus 
saturated with the child’s moral experience. 
She gives samples of her father’s teaching — 
Socratic dialogues on the elements of hope 
and faith, the virtues and vices. Among the 
vices to be eradicated she names “ love of cats.” 
But of greatest influence in her life were the 
confidential little notes exchanged between 
mother and daughter—tender words of sym- 
pathy and love, but of wise and gentle guid- 
ance as well; the constant presentation of life 
as a task, a discipline, and a conquest, and, on 
the child’s part, no less a sense of conscience 
and of duty; of struggle and temptation in 
her own little world, and of heights to be at- 
tained. The mother’s code was, Rule yourself, 
love your neighbor, do the duty which lies 
nearest you. At thirteen she sums up her plan 
of life. She is going “0 work really to be good. 
No use making good resolutions, or writing 
sad notes and crying over her sins, if it has no 
result. But now she feels a “ true desire to im- 
prove, and be a help and comfort, not a care 
and sorrow, to my dear mother.” To offset 
all these rather austere conditions and prac- 
tice, we have just at the same time a delightful 
glimpse of merry, romping children — Louisa 
as the ringleader bursting in unexpectedly upon 
Mr. Emerson and Margaret Fuller, who were 
gravely discoursing upon education, and had 
asked to see Mr. Alcott’s “ model children.” 

Fruitlands collapsed, and with it Mr. Alcott’s 
“resources of mind, body, and estate.” In 
“ Transcendental Wild Oats” Miss Alcott has 
given a humorous and yet touching account 
of the catastrophe, showing up with gentle 
irony the extravagances and aberrations of an 
idealism not mated with common sense. Mr. 
Alcott roused himself after a time and sought 
manual labor, which naturally proved inade- 
quate for their support, and they found them- 
selves obliged to accept shelter and assistance 
from friends in Concord. Later on it was de- 
cided that they should removeto Boston, where 
Mrs. Alcott found employment in benevolent 
societies as a visitor among the poor, and after- 
ward opened an intelligence office. Mr. Alcott 
began his “ Conversations,” which furnished 
mental if not ‘pecuniary resource, and were a 
means of escape from the sordid cares of life 
into the intellectual and speculative regions 
which he loved. 

For the children the free, happy life of child- 
hood had come to an end. Pent up in their 
small city quarters, they missed the range of 
the fields and woods, and, moreover, found 
themselves called upon to také part in the ac- 
tual struggle for existence. Louisa resumed 
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her diary in Boston, May, 1850. “Seventeen 
years have I lived, and yet so little do I know, 
and so much remains to be done before I be- 
gin to be what I desire—a truly good and use- 
ful woman.” She bewails her shortcomings and 
temptations. “If I look in my glass, I try to 
keep down vanity about my long hair, my well- 
shaped head, and my good nose. In the street 
I try not to covet fine things. My quick tongue 
is always getting me into trouble, and my mood- 
iness makes it hard to be cheerful when | 
think how poor we are, how much worry it is to 
live, and how many things I long to do I never 
can. So every day is a battle, and I’m so tired 
I don’t want to live; only it ’s cowardly to die 
till you have done something.” Strangely 
enough she heads this, “ The Sentimental Pe- 
riod,” and confides to us her romance, which 
dated from the reading of a book she found 
in Mr. Emerson’s library,— none other than 
“ The Correspondence of Goethe with a Child,” 
—which fired her with the desire to be a Bet- 
tine to her father’s friend. “So I wrote letters 
to him, but never sent them ; sat in a tall cherry 
tree at midnight, singing to the moon till the 
owls scared me to bed; left wild flowers on the 
doorstep of my ‘ Master,’ and sung Mignon’s 
song under his window in very bad German. 
Not till many years later,” she says, “did I 
tell my Goethe of this early romance and the 
part he played in it. He was much amused, 
and begged for his letters, kindly saying he felt 
honored to be so worshiped. The letters were 
burnt long ago, but Emerson remained my 
*‘ Master’ while he lived, doing more for me— 
as for many another—than he knew, by the 
simple beauty of his life, the truth and wisdom 
of his books, the example of a great, good man, 
untempted and unspoiled by the world which 
he made better while in it, and left richer and 
nobler when he went.” But a still wilder vein 
of romance was her passion for the stage. From 
her childhood she had composed and acted 
plays; apparently she was not without dra- 
matic talent, and she was seized now with the 
fever to become an actress—a great tragic 
actress. I “shall be a Siddons, if I can,” writes 
the demure Puritan maiden, shrewdly saying, 
“T could make plenty of money perhaps, and 
it is a very gay life.” But it is her prudent and 
sensible mother who dissuades her from it, 
knowing the other side of this “ gay life,” and 
realizing that her daughter’s gifts were not suf- 
ficient to make her a really great actress. One 
of her plays, however, “The Rival Prima 
Donnas,” was accepted by a leading manager. 
Owing to some difficulty, it was not brought 
out, but it procured for her a free pass to the 
theater, which was a source of never-failing 
delight. 

In the mean while the hard realities of life, 
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the hand-to-hand struggle with poverty, had 
every day to be faced. The girls each did 
their part. “ Anna and I taught,” says Louisa ; 
“ Lizzie was our little housekeeper— our angel 
in a cellar-kitchen ; May went to school ; father 
wrote and talked when he could get classes 
and conversations.” Poor as they were, their 
home was rich in love and happiness and in a 
practical charity which made it a refuge for 
those poorer than themselves—the friendless 
and the lost, whom Mr. and Mrs. Alcott took 
into their home without fear, satisfied that the 
children could not better learn the misery of sin 
and the habit of sympathy and help. Manya 
meal was shared—the comforts, and even the 
necessaries of life, sacrificed for those whose 
need was greater than their own. In a foot- 
note to the journal, at this time, Louisa says: 
“ We had smallpox in the family this summer, 
caught from some poor immigrants whom 
mother took into our garden and fed one day. 
We girls had it lightly, but father and mother 
were very ill, and we had a curious time of 
exile, danger, and trouble. No doctors, and all 
got well.” After the smallpox, Louisa started 
a little school, which kept her busy through the 
winter. In the evening, when her day’s work 
was over, she sewed in order to add to her 
earnings. The school closed in the spring, and 
she engaged herself to go out to service with a 
relative “as second girl. I needed the change,” 
she says ; “‘ could do the wash, and was glad to 
earn my $2 a week. Home in October with 
$34 for my wages.” Then school again, month 
after month. Mrs. Alcott was occupied with 
boarders and sewing. Mr. Alcott went “ West 
to try his luck—so poor, so hopeful, so se- 
rene,” says Louisa. “ In February father came 
home. . . . A dramatic scene when he arrived 
in the night. We were waked by hearing the 
bell. Mother flew down, crying ‘My hus- 
band!’ We rushed after, and five white figures 
embraced the half-frozen wanderer who came 
in hungry, tired, cold, and disappointed, but 
smiling bravely and as serene as ever. We fed 
and warmed and brooded over him, longing to 
ask if he had made any money, but not one 
did till litte May said, after he had told all the 
pleasant things, ‘ Well, did people pay you?’ 
Then with a queer look he opened his pocket- 
book and showed one dollar, saying with a 
smile that made our eyes fill, ‘Only that! My 
overcoat was stolen, and I had to buy a shawl. 
Many promises were not kept, and traveling is 
costly; but I have opened the way, and an- 
other year shall do better.’ I shall never for- 
get how beautifully mother answered him, 
though the dear, hopeful soul had built much 
on his success; but with a beaming face she 
kissed him, saying, ‘I call that doing very well. 
Since you are safely home, dear, we don’t ask 
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anything more.’ Anna and I choked down our 
tears and took a little lesson in real love which 
we never forgot, nor the look that the tired man 
and the tender woman gave one another. It 
was half tragic and comic, for father was very 
dirty and sleepy, and mother in a big nightcap 
and funny old jacket.” So the brave girl looks 
on and learns the best that life can teach, 
plucking up spirit and hope where many an- 
other would despond, and shouldering the 
burden more courageously than ever. “J am 
grubbing away as usual,” she says, “ trying to 
get money enough to buy mother a nice warm 
shawl.” She counts up her earnings—eleven 
dollars in all, five for a story, and four for a pile 
of sewing which she sat up all night to finish. 
She buys a crimson ribbon to trim a bonnet for 
May, the youngest sister, for whom the finery 
seems always reserved, a new gown for “ good 
little Betty, who is wearing all the old gowns”; 
and for her father new neckties and some paper, 
so that “he can keep on with the beloved 
diaries though the heavens fall.” 

Thus passed the years of first youth—no 
gilded years for her, but full of “hard facts, 
irksome duties, many temptations, and the 
daily sacrifice of self,” accepted at the time 
without bitterness or complaint, and, later on, 
as the schooling of the spirit which had taught 
her “‘ the sweet uses of adversity, the value of 
honest work, the beautiful law of compensa- 
tion, which gives more than it takes, and the 
real significance of life.” Disdaining no service 
however humble which fell to her lot, she was 
gradually drifting towards her true vocation. 
She was now twenty-two, but from childhood 
she had written poems, stories, and plays of a 
melodramatic type, among them a “ Bandit’s 
Bride,” and “ The Captive of Castile; or, the 
Moorish Maiden’s Vow.” One of her stories 
had already been published, and now, under the 
title of “ Flower Fables,” she published a little 
collection of tales written by her at sixteen for 
Mr. Emerson’s daughter Ellen. The book had 
quite a little success. The edition of sixteen 
hundred sold well, and she received $32. From 
this time she was seldom without literary work 
of some kind. She wrote book-notices and 
poems for the papers, and planned stories, 
which she worked at when she could, in the 
intervals of school, sewing, and housework. 
Her winter’s earnings are, school $50, sewing 
$50, stories $20 —“ if I am ever paid,” she adds. 
But evidently her spirits do not flag with all 
these exertions. She is again negotiating to 
have her play brought out, goes all over the 
great new theater, she says, and dances a jig 
on the immense stage. “In the eve I saw La 
Grange as Norma. . . . Quite stage-struck, 
and imagined myself in her place, with white 
robes and oak-leaf crown.” Besides the excite- 
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ment of the theater, she enjoyed all the best 
lectures and readings that Boston then af- 
forded —heard Emerson and Lowell, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, and Mrs. Kemble. Theodore 
Parker befriended and encouraged her. She 
went to his Sunday evening receptions, where 
she had a glimpse of the celebrities of the day — 
Phillips, Garrison, Sumner, and the rest. She 
shyly sits in a corner and listens, but Mr. 
Parker comes up to her, and with a word and 
a warm hand-shake leaves her both proud and 
happy, “though I have my trials,” she says. 
“ Heis like a great fire where all can come and 
be warmed and comforted.” January, 1857, 
at the age of twenty-four, she chronicles her 
first new silk dress—a New Year’s gift, in 
which she felt very fine, going to two parties 
in it on New Year’s eve. In October of the 
same year Mr. Alcott decides to go back to 
Concord, in order to be near Mr. Emerson, 
“the one true friend,” says his daughter, 
“who loves and understands and helps him.” 
Throughout the volume nothing is more 
touching than the relation between Mr. Emer- 
son and the Alcotts. On one occasion Louisa 
relates how her father had four talks at Mr. 
Emerson’s house, where he made $30. “R. 
W. E. probably put in $20,” she adds. “He 
has a sweet way of bestowing gifts on the table 
under a book, or behind a candlestick, when 
he thinks father wants a little money and no 
one will help him earn.” With some money 
of Mrs. Alcott’s a picturesque old house near 
the Emersons’ was bought, known as Or- 
chard House, which became the permanent 
home of the Alcotts. While making it ready 
to occupy they hired part of a house in the 
village, and here in the following spring oc- 
curred the first break in the family, the death 
of the younger sister, Elizabeth, from the ef- 
fects of scarlet fever caught two years before 
from some poor children whom her mother had 
nursed. Very pathetic is the record of that ill- 
ness and passing away. The family all seem 
to draw together. Mr. Alcott returns from the 
West, where he has gone on another venture. 
Louisa gives up everything to devote herself 
to the sufferer. “ Sad, quiet days in her room,” 
she says, “ and strange nights keeping up the 
fire and watching the dear little shadow try to 
wile away the long, sleepless hours without 
troubling me. She sews, reads, sings softly, and 
lies looking at the fire—so sweet, and patient, 
and so worn, my heart is broken to see the 
change. . . . Dear little saint! I shall be bet- 
ter all my life for these sad hours with you. 
. . » March 14. My dear Beth died at three 
this morning after two years of patient pain. 
Last week she put her work away, saying the 
needle was ‘too heavy,’ and, having given us 
her few possessions, made ready for the parting 
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in her own simple, quiet way. For two days 
she suffered much, begging for ether, though 
its effect was gone. Tuesday she lay in father’s 
arms, and called us round her, smiling content- 
edly as. she said, ‘ All here!’ I think she bid 
us good-by then, as she held our hands and 
kissed us tenderly. Saturday she slept, and at 
midnight became unconscious, quietly breath- 
ing her life away till three ; then with one last 
look of the beautiful eyes, she was gone. . . . 
On Monday Dr. Huntington read the chapel 
service, and we sang her favorite hymn. Mr. 
Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Sanborn, and John 
Pratt carried her out of the old home to the 
new one at Sleepy Hollow chosen by herself. 
So the first break comes, and I know what 
death means —a liberator for her, a teacher 
for us. . . . Death never seemed terrible to 
me, and now is beautiful; so I cannot fear it, 
but find it friendly and wonderful.” 

Back to life again, however, with a greater 
rush than before. The elder sister Anna be- 
comes engaged to Mr. Pratt. Louisa goes for 
a visit to Boston, where she “saw Charlotte 
Cushman, and had a stage-struck fit.” She had 
serious thoughts again of going on the stage, 
and even agreed to appear as “ The Widow 
Pottle.” “The dress was a good disguise,” she 
says, “and I knew the part well. It was all a 
secret, and I had hopes of trying a new life; 
the old one being so changed now, I felt as if 
I must find interest in something absorbing.” 
But the manager broke his leg, and she had to 
give it up; “and when it was known,” she 
adds, not without a touch of mischief, “the 
dear, respectable relations were horrified at 
the idea. I ’ll try again by-and-by, and see if 
I have the gift. Perhaps it is acting, not writ- 
ing, I’m meant for. Nature must have a vent 
somehow.” But there is no mention of it again, 
and probably from this time all hopes of such 
a career were definitely abandoned. She re- 
turned to Concord and worked off her stage 
fever in writing a story called, “ Only an Ac- 
tress.” “I have plans simmering,” she says, 
“but must sweep, and dust, and wash my dish- 
pans a while longer, till I see my way.” 

In July the family took possession of Or- 
chard House, and, after seeing them comfort- 
ably installed, Louisa went off to Boston again 
in search of employment. And now we have 
hint of a dark hour—so dark, according to her 
biographer, that “as she walked over the mill- 
dam the running stream brought the thought 
of the River of Death, which would end all 
troubles.” But she conquered herself with the 
thought that there must be work for her some- 
where, and that it was “ cowardly to run away 
before the battle was over.” Mr. Parker’s words 
on Sunday again cheered and helped her. 
“ Trust your fellow-beings,” he said, “ and let 
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them help you. Don’t be too proud to ask 
and accept the humblest work till you can find 
the task you want.” So she took up life again, 
“teaching, writing, sewing, getting what I can 
from lectures, books, and good people. Life 
is my college,” she says. “ May I graduate 
well and earn some honors!” 

A happy event in the spring is the marriage 
of her sister Anna, at Concord, of which she 
gives a bright account. “ A lovely day; the 
house full of sunshine, flowers, friends, and 
happiness. .. . the old folks danced round the 
bridal pair on the lawn in the German fashion, 
making a pretty picture to remember, under our 
Revolutionary elm. .. . Mr. Emerson kissed her 
(the bride]; and I thought that honor would 
make even matrimony endurable, for he is the 
god of my idolatry and has been for years.” 

It would require no great penetration, even 
if she did not confess it herself, to discover that 
Miss Alcott was not disturbed by any senti- 
mental proclivities or longings. Her heart was 
like a clear crystal well, reflecting the calm 
family affections, the free, active, and yet con- 
tained existence that is equal to its own needs 
and the needs of others. The supreme event 
of most women’s lives, either as an ideal or a 
reality — marriage —had no hold upon her, 
and gave no color to her life or her imaginings. 
As she says herself, it is a boy’s spirit that beats 
within her breast, and that leaps high now at a 
new and stirring call. Heroic times have come. 
The year 1861 brings the war; Miss Alcott says: 
“] like the stir in the air, and long for battle 
likea war-horse when hesmells powder.” “1 ’ve 
often longed to see a war,” she says again, “and 
now I have my wish.” As she can’t fight she 
offers her services as a nurse, and starts off for the 
Union Hospital, Georgetown, in the Decem- 
ber twilight, feeling as if she were the son of 
the house going to war. “ A most interesting 
journey into a new world, full of stirring sights 
and sounds, new adventures, and an ever- 
growing sense of the great task I had under- 
taken. I said my prayers as I went rushing 
through the country white with tents, all alive 
with patriotism, and already red with blood. 
A solemn time, but I ’m glad to live in it, and 
am sure it will do me good, whether I come 
out alive or dead.” In January she writes: “I 
never began the year in a stranger place than 
this— five hundred miles from home, alone, 
among strangers, doing painful duties all day 
long, and leading a life of constant excitement 
in this great house, surrounded by three or 
four hundred men in all stages of suffering, 
disease, and death.” She had evidently a tal- 
ent for nursing, and loved it. Though often 
homesick and worn out, she found real pleas- 
ure in tending and cheering the poor souls 
who seemed so docile and grateful, and many 
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of them truly lovable and manly. She speaks 
especially of one,—* the prince of patients,” 
she calls him,— a Virginia blacksmith, “ about 
thirty, I think, tall and handsome, mortally 
wounded, and dying royally without reproach, 
repining, or remorse.” After a while she took 
night-work, which she liked, as it gave her time 
for a morning run on the hills. “ I trot up and 
down the streets in all directions,” she says, 
“sometimes to the Heights, then half-way to 
Washington, again to the hill, over which the 
long trains of army wagons are constantly van- 
ishing and ambulances appearing. That way 
the fighting lies, and I long to follow.” But be- 
fore the end of six weeks she was attacked with 
symptoms of typhoid pneumonia. She refused 
to give up at first, but finally, without her know- 
ledge, her father was telegraphed for, and she 
was taken home, already in the delirium of 
fever. For three weeks she lay unconscious 
and at the point of death. When she recovered 
her senses she found herself quite another per- 
son. She did not know herself when she looked 
in the glass. Her beautiful hair, a yard and a 
half long, had to be cut off. When she tried to 
walk she cried because she found that her legs 
would n’t go. She slowly convalesced in the 
spring, but never fully recovered her former 
health and strength. But the old life had to be 
taken up. Money was. wanted, and she wrote 
hospital sketches, which, to her surprise, made a 
great hit, and showed her the vein in which she 
should excel. She also worked over her novel 
of “ Moods,” which, after careful revision and 
correction, was finally published, and attracted 
much notice. She was steadily growing into 
popularity, and her dreams seemed about to 
be fulfilled. But she was doomed to longer trials 
and struggles. The stories which were most 
in demand and paid best were sensational sto- 
ries which she looked upon as “ rubbish,” but 
which were easily despatched, and kept the 
family comfortable. She could not always rise 
out of her depression, and writes with dis- 
couragement: “A dull, heavy month, grub- 
bing in the kitchen, sewing, cleaning house, and 
trying to like my duty.” Greatly feeling the 
need of change and relaxation, she took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which offered to go 
abroad, where she remained for a little over a 
year. On her return, she plunged into literary 
work more violently than ever, for the family 
were in arrears again. She agreed to write a 
fifty-dollar tale once a month, to do editorial 
work on a magazine, and furnish other stories, 
long and short, one of which, in twenty-four 
chapters, one hundred and eighty-five pages, 
she wrote in a fortnight, “ besides work, sew- 
ing, nursing, and company.” 

Among other offers, the firm of Roberts 
Brothers made the request for a girls’ book. 
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She meekly said she would try to write one, 
although she did not.enjoy the task. “ Never 
liked: girls,” she says, “ or knew many, except 


my sisters; but our queer plays and experi-> 


ences may prove interesting, though I doubt 
it.” This was the origin of “ Little Women,” 
which was published in October, 1868. Before 
the month was over the first edition was gone, 
and one called for in London. Says her 
biographer: “Already twenty-one years have 
passed, and another generation has come up 
since she published this book, yet it still com- 
mands a steady sale.” Noris its success confined 
to this country. It has been “translated into 
French, German, and Dutch, and has become 
familiarly known in England and on the Con- 
tinent.” Inspired by hersuccess, Miss Alcott be- 
gan at once the sequel to “ Littke Women,” which 
she finished in two months—so full of her work, 
she says, that she could not stop to eat or sleep. 
“ Girls write to ask who the little women marry, 
as if that was the only end and aim of a woman’s 
life!” she indignantly exclaims. She receives 
notes asking for pictures, autograph, family his- 
tory,and more books at once, for Louisa Al- 
cott was now a celebrity. People came to stare 
at her. “ Reporters haunt the place to look at 
the authoress, who dodges into the woods @ /a 
Hawthorne” to escape. But the stress has been 
too much for her, and her health gives way com- 
pletely. “ Headaches, cough, and weariness ” 
keep her from working, as she once could, four- 
teen hoursa day. She writes the conclusion to 
“ The Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ with left hand in 
a sling, one foot up, head aching, and no voice.” 
Such conditions as these could not endure, and 
another visit abroad was planned with her sis- 
ter May, who was studying to be an artist. 
While in Rome they had news of the death 
of their brother-in-law, Mr. Pratt, which was a 
great shock to them both. ‘Taking upon her- 
self, as usual, the cares and responsibilities of 
the family, Miss Alcott began at once to write 
“ Little Men,” in order to provide support for 
her sister and the boys, “ to whom I must be a 
father now,” she says. The book was published 
the very day she arrived home some months 
later. A great red placard announcing it was 
pinned up in the carriage, and fifty thousand 
copies already sold. She proudly writes in her 
diary: “Twenty years ago I resolved to make 
the family independent if I could. At forty 
that is done. Debts all paid, even the outlawed 
ones, and we have enough to be comfortable. 
It has cost me my health,:perhaps ; but as I 
still live, there is more for me to do, I suppose.” 
And so she sets new tasks for herself, furnishing 
book after book in order to meet the eager 
demands of her publishers. Each of her vol- 
umes provides some added comfort or ease for 
her family. With $1000 she sends May off to 
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London again to complete her art education, 
Another sum of $4500 goes to buy a new 
home for her widowed sister and the boys. 
“So she has er wish,” writes Louisa, “ and is 
happy. When shail I have mine? Ought to 
be contented with knowing I help both sisters 
by my brains. But I ’m selfish, and want to 
go away and rest in Europe. Never shall.” 
On the contrary, more trials await her, and the 
shadow of a great sorrow had already fallen. 
Her mother’s health, which had long been fail- 
ing, began rapidly to decline. Louisa took 
charge f the nursing, fell desperately ill her- 
self, and feared to go before her mother, “ but 
pulled through, and got up slowly to help her 
die.” November 25, 1877, Mrs. Alcott fell 
quietly asleep in her daughter’s arms, looking 
up at her with asmile and calling her“ mother.” 
“T was so glad,” says Louisa, “when the last 
weary breath was drawn, and silence came, 
with its rest and peace. . . . Quiet days after- 
ward, resting in her rest. My duty is done, and 
now I shall be glad to follow her. . . . | 
never wish her back, but a great warmth seems 
gone out of my life, and there is no motive to 
go on now. .. . I think I shall soon follow 
her, and am quite ready to go now she no 
longer needs me.” Very beautiful is her poem 
in memory of her mother. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 


MYSTERIOUS Death! who in a single hour 
Life’s gold can so refine, 
And by thy art divine 

Change mortal weakness to immortal power ! 


Age, pain, and sorrowdropped the veilsthey wore, 
And showed the tender eyes 
Of angels in disguise, 

Whose discipline so patiently she bore. 


Faith that withstood the shocks of toil and time ; 
Hope that defied despair ; 
Patience that conquered care ; 

And. loyalty, whose courage was sublime ; 


The Spartan spirit that made life so grand, 
Mating poor daily needs 
With high, heroic deeds, 

That wrested happiness from Fate’s hard hand. 


We thought to weep, but sing for joy instead, 
Full of the grateful peace 
That follows her release ; 

For nothing but the weary dust lies dead. 


O noble woman! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of scepter and of crown 

To win a greater kingdom, yet unseen ; 


Teaching us how to seek the highest goal, 
To earn the true success,-— 
To live, to love, to bless,— 

And make Death proud to take a royal soul. 
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Close upon the death of the mother came 
the marriage of May in London to Ernest Nie- 
riker, a young Swiss, cultivated and artistic. 
They settled in Paris, and May’s happy letters 
give a glimpse of a charming home and “an 


ideal life with painting, music, love, and the 
world shut out.” For the first time Louisa’s 
own heart utters a cry: “ How different our 
lives are just now! I so lonely, sad, and 
sick ; she so happy, well, and blest.” The year 
passes. “ I dawdle about,” she says, “ and wait 
to see if I am to live or die. If I live, it is for 
some new work. I wonder what? . . . Soends 
1878, a great contrast to last December. Then 
I thought I was done with life ; now I can en- 
joy a good deal, and wait to see what I am 
spared to do. Thank God for both the sorrow 
and the joy.” But a crushing blow was in store 
for her now. In November a little girl was born 
to May. All went well at first. Then came fore- 
bodings. “ May not doing well. The weight 
on my heart is not all imagination. She was 
too happy to have it last, and I fear the end is 
coming. . . . Wednesday, December 31. A 
dark day for us. A telegram from Ernest to 
Mr. Emerson tells us May is dead... . I 
was alone when Mr. Emerson came. Er- 
nest sent to him, knowing I was feeble, and 
hoping Mr. Emerson would soften the blow. 
I found him looking at May’s portrait, pale 
and tearful, with the paper in his hand. ‘ My 
child, I wish I could prepare you ; but alas, 
alas!’ Then his voice failed, and he gave me the 
telegram. I wasnotsurprised, and read the hard 
wordsasif I knew it all before. ‘I am prepared,’ 
I said, and thanked him. He was much moved 
VoL. XLII.—9. 
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and very tender. I shall remember gratefully 
the look, the grasp, the tears he gave me; and 
I am sure that hard moment was made bear- 
able by the presence of this our best and 
tenderest friend.” 

Of all the trials of her life, Miss Alcott says 
she found this the hardest to bear, perhaps on 
account of her feeble health ; nor could she un- 
derstand why May should be taken when life 
was richest, and she be left, who had done her 
task and could well be spared. Letters came, 
telling the whole sad story. May had prepared 
for death. “If I die when baby comes,” she 
wrote, “remember I have been so unspeaka- 
bly happy for a year that I ought to be con- 
tent.” Louisa was to have her baby and her 
pictures. “ A very precious legacy! Rich pay- 
ment for the little I could do for her!” The 
box arrived with pictures, clothes, vases, orna- 
ments, a little work-basket, and a lock of May’s 
pretty hair tied with blue ribbon— “all that is 
now left us of this bright soul but the baby, soon 
to come.” In the autumn the baby arrived, 
and Miss Alcott took it to her heart as her 
very own, for through her whole life this was 
the relation that appealed to her most strongly. 
She was always the caretaker, the protector. 
To her own mother she had been the mother, 
to each of her sisters in turn, and even to her 
nephews, and now more than ever to this moth- 
erless child, who from the first nestled in her 
arms and looked up to her for a mother’s love. 
Miss Alcott threw herself into her new charge 
with all the passionate devotion of which she 
wascapable. “ My life is absorbed in my baby,” 
she writes. Andagain: “I often go at night to 
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see if she is really here, and the sight of the 
little head is like sunshine to me. . . . When I 
hold my Lulu I feel as if even death had its 
compensations. A new world for me.” 

April 27, 1882, occurred the death of Mr. 
Emerson. Louisa pays him her last tribute. 
“ Our best and greatest American gone. The 
nearest and dearest friend father has ever had, 
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and the man who has helped me most by his life, 
his books, his society. I can never tell all he 
has been to me—from thetime I sang Mignon’s 
song under his window (a little girl) and wrote 
letters 2 /a Bettine to him, my Goethe at fifteen, 
up through my hard years, when his essays on 
Self-Reliance, Character, Compensation, Love, 
and Friendship, helped me to understand my- 
self and life and God and Nature. Illustrious 
and beloved friend, good-by!” 

In the autumn of the same year Mr. Al- 
cott was stricken with paralysis, from which 
he only partly recovered to be tended and 
lovingly provided for by the ever-watchful 
Louisa. Enfeebled, indeed completely broken 
down, by overwork and exertion, she yet feels 
the need to write and respond to the calls made 
upon her. She has attacks of vertigo and sleep- 
less nights, her head working like a steam-en- 
gine, planning “ Jo’s Boys” to the end. The 
doctor wisely agrees to let her write half an 
hour a day. “ Rebellious brains want to be at- 
tended to,” she says, “ or trouble comes.” The 
records in the Journal are more and more scant. 
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She chronicles the birthdays, her father’s and 
her own, which fall on the same day: “ Noy, 
2g. Father eighty-five. L. M. A. fifty-two.” 

July, 1886, closes the Journal. Unable to 
write or even to read, she busied herself for the 
most part with fancy work, making flowers and 
pen-wipers for her friends. Her father was also 
rapidly failing. She could not now be with him, 
but visited him when she was able. In March 
she drove to see him for the last time. Enter- 
ing the carriage, she forgot to put on her fur 
wrap, and the following day was seized with vio- 
lent pain in the head, which the doctor at once 
pronounced serious. The trouble increased, 
and “at 3.30 P.M., March 6, 1888, she passed 
quietly on to the rest whichshe so much needed,” 
not knowing that her father had already pre- 
ceded her. She had made all her preparations, 
meeting death as she had met life, with com- 
posure and self-possession—ready at any call, 
and “ not wanting to live if she could not be 
of use.” “The friends of the family,” says Mrs. 
Cheney, “ who gathered to pay their last trib- 
ute of respect and love to the aged father were 
met at the threshold by the startling intelli- 
gence, ‘ Louisa Alcott is dead,’ and a deeper 
sadness fell upon every heart. The old patri- 
arch had gone to his rest in the fullness of 
time, ‘ corn ripe for the sickle,’ but few realized 
how entirely his daughter had worn out her 
earthly frame. ... Her body was carried to 
Concord and placed in the beautiful cemetery 
of Sleepy Hollow, where her dearest ones were 
already laid to rest. ‘ Her boys’ went beside 
her as a guard of honor, and stood around, as 
she was placed across the feet of father, mother, 
and sister, “ that she might take care of them 
as she had done all her life.” 

“ Faithful unto death” may be written of this 
devoted soul to whom the thought of self 
seems never to have occurred. In the presence 
of so admirable a life we must pause in silence 
and respect, and weigh well our words if we 
would even give a hint of what might seem 
like disparagement or criticism. But we can 
only do justice to so genuine and direct a char- 
acter as Miss Alcott by directness and sincerity 
on our part as well. We can only truly measure 
the full worth and meaning of such a life by 
an earnest effort to understand and to explain its 
underlying principles, which may at the same 
time lay bare its limitations, So sturdy and 
practical a will, so firm a grasp on reality, so 
determined and even conscious a reaction 
against the exaggerations of idealism, made her 
the excellent, helpful woman that she was, but 
also, perhaps, prevented the higher flight, the 
“ élan” which might have borne her still more 
aloft, within sight of illumined and infinite hori- 
zons. A greater power of imagination might 
have made her more restless, more sensitive 
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to the ruggedness of her lot, but at the same 
time it might have given wings to her feet and 
kindled that ardor and glow which make of 
self-sacrifice a beacon-light. Doubtless the fault 
lies greatly in ourselves, who are more slack of 
fiber, less drilled and less sustained than she 
was, that we are not more fired by her example, 
more stimulated by the story of her struggles 
and reward. But while we are necessarily 
aware of the deep spiritual life which was the 
source of so much energy and self-surrender, 
we are too persistently reminded of the material 
results — the money earned from her “ brains,” 
the comfort and freedom purchased for her 
family, rather than of the clearerinsight gained, 
the indwelling satisfaction and repose, the vis- 
tas and heights whereto we also may aspire. 
Strangely enough, in her works, which are the 
counterpart of her life, her defect becomes a 
merit, and accounts for their phenomenal suc- 
cess. What was it in Miss Alcott’s books that 
surprised and delighted the children of a score 
of years ago, and that still holds its charm for 
the childhood of to-day ? Was it a new world 
that she discovered —a fairy-land of imagi- 
nation and romance, peopled by heroes and 
enchanted beings? Far from it. It was the 
literal, homespun, child’s world of to-day; the 
common air and skies, the common life of 


every New England boy and girl, such as she 
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knew it; the daily joys and cares, the games 
and romps and jolly companions — all the ac- 
tuality and detail of familiar and accustomed 
things which children love. For children are 
born realists, who delight in the marvelous 
simply because for them the marvelous is no 
less real than the commonplace, and is ac- 
cepted just as unconditionally. Miss Alcott 
met the children on their own plane, gravely dis- 
cussed their problems, and adopted their point 
of view, drawing in no wise upon her inven- 
tion or imagination, but upon the facts of her 
own memory and experience. Whether or not 
the picture, so true to the life, as she had lived 
it, will remain true and vital for all times can- 
not now be determined. For the literature of 
children, no less than for our own, a higher gift 
may be needed; more finish, and less of the 
“rough-and-ready” of every-day habit and 
existence; above all, perhaps, a larger generali- 
zation and suggestion, and the touch of things 
unseen as well as things familiar. 

But whatever the fate of her books, Miss 
Alcott deserves the niche she has won, and the 
monument built for her in the record of a life 
which is a protest against the doubts of the 
age —the fear that duty may have lost its 
sway and character its foundation, and that 
happiness is the sole measure and rule of 
living. 

Josephine Lazarus. 


(AFTER A BUST BY W. RICKERSON.) 
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ALONG THE BOULEVARD IN SOFIA. 


A BULGARIAN OPERA BOUFFE. 


I. 


E was a small waiter with a slightly bald 
head, and of no very pronounced na- 
tionality, and he spoke the fag-ends of five or 
six languages, one of which, I was delighted to 
find, was my own. 


PRINCE FERDINAND. 


These fragments he hurled continuously at 
other waiters of more pronounced nationalities 
— French, German, Hungarian, and the like— 
who were serving little groups of Turks, Rus- 
sians, and Bulgariansscattered about the coffee- 
room. 

Directly opposite me hung a half-length por- 
trait of a broad-shouldered young soldier bris- 
tling with decorations, his firmly set features 
surmounted by a military cap. 

“Is that a portrait of the prince ?” I asked. 

The man of many tongues stopped, looked 
at the chromo for an instant as though trying 
to remember to which one of the late princes 
I had referred, and then said blandly : 

“Yes, monsieur; the present king; Prince 
Ferdinand.” 

“Is he now in Sofia ?” 

The slightly bald attendant elevated his eye- 
brows with a look of profound astonishment. 

“ Here ? No, monsieur.” 

“ He has really run away, then ? ” 

The eyebrows fell, and a short, pudgy finger 
was laid warningly against his lips. 

“‘ Monsieur, nobody runs in Sofia. His Maj- 
esty is believed to be in a monastery.” 

“Yes; so theytell me. But will he evercome 
back ?” 

The man stopped, gazed about him furtively, 
refilled my glass, bending so low that his lips 
almost touched my ear, and then whispered, 
with a half-laugh: 

“ God knows.” 
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I was not surprised. All Europe at that pre- 
cise moment was straining its ear to catch a 
more definite answer. The conundrum was 
still going the rounds of the diplomats, and the 
successful guesser was yet to be heard from. 

All that was positively known concerning his 
imperial highness was that several weeks prior 
to the time of this writing he had left his palace 

t Sofia,— within musketshot of where I sat, 
-—— and, attended by a few personal friends, had 
taken the midnight express to Vienna. From 
Vienna he had gone to Carlsbad, where for 
several consecutive weeks he had subjected 
his royal person to as many indoor baths and as 
much outdoor exercise as would entirely eradi- 
cate the traces of gout and other princely evils 
absorbed by his kingship during his few years’ 
stay in the capital of the Bulgarians. 

This done, he had visited his relatives in 
different parts of Europe; held midnight con- 
ferences in Vienna, now with his mother, Prin- 
cess Clementine, now with the representatives 
of his uncle, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, and 
again with the Austrian authorities. 

All this time the air had been full of the 
rumor of his abdication. The Russian am- 


bassador at the court of Paris, Baron Moh- 
renheim, in an interview granted to the Paris 
correspondent of a St. Petersburg paper, in- 


sisted that there was no doubt that Ferdi- 
nand had quitted Bulgaria for good, “ his life 
there being in constant danger.” While the 
Austrian ambassador at Constantinople, Herr 
von Radowitz, was reported to have advised 
the Porte to postpone taking action on the 
Bulgarian Note for the present, hinting at the 
imminent retirement of the reigning prince, and 
a consequent solution of impending difficulties 
more in harmony with the purport of the Ber- 
lin Treaty. 

These announcements continued, and with 
such persistency that the Bulgarian prime min- 
ister, M. Stamboloff, deemed it necessary to 
telegraph to a newspaper correspondent, “ ‘The 
rumors of the prince’s intended abdication are 
pure fabrications.” 

More emphatic still was Ferdinand’s own 
manifesto, issued through the columns of the 
Carlsbad “ Temps,” to the effect that “ while 
there is a great national effervescence going on 


at this moment in Bulgaria, the Bulgarians are,» 


nevertheless, free, and will welcome me back 
with rejoicings.” 

It was remarked, however, by the thoughtful 
that the prince made nostatement as to the pre- 
cise date of his return, or, in fact, as to whether it 
would ever please his highness to return at all. 

Some idea of the “ effervescence” through 
which the prince’s adopted country was then 
passing may be gathered from two published 
statements in the Paris edition of the“ Herald”: 
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the first by M. Petko Karaveloff, President 
of the Council of Ministers of Bulgaria during 
the Servian war. M. Karaveloff says: 

“The men who are now in power care little 
about the future of their country. They have 
no time for such an unimportant matter as the 
fatherland. Perhaps they are aware that five 
years hence their names will never be men- 
tioned among us except with execration, and 
that they will be living in exile as disgraced 
and unworthy citizens. At present they are 
exclusively engaged in exploiting M. de Co- 
bourg [Prince Ferdinand] and robbing the 
coffers of the country. 


PRINCESS CLEMENTINE, MOTHER OF FERDINAND. 


“A great disaster to the country, the pur- 
chase of the seventy thousand Mannlicher rifles 
from Austria, was a good stroke of business for 
M. Stamboloff. His little commission amounted 
to 320,000 francs. M.'Toncheff, Minister of Jus- 
tice, and Dr. Stransky, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, his own colleagues, admitted in my 
presence that the premier took this enormous 
pot de vin. Should they have the audacity 
to deny the charge, which I now for the first 
time make public, I will confront them with 
convincing proof. 

“These men have only time to look after 
their own interests. Patriots of all parties must 
look on powerless, and watch Bulgaria drift- 
ing hopelessly into troubled waters.” 

The second statement is from M. Radosla- 
voff, who was prime minister down to the ac- 
cession of Ferdinand, and who was, and now 
is, the editor of the “ Narodny Prava” (“ Na- 
tional Rights”), a journal which always appears 
with big white spots where the government 
censor has made erasures. 

“My paper has been going two years and 
four months,” said M. Radoslavoff, “and dur- 
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ing this period ten of my editors have been 
sent to jail for terms amounting in all to 162 
years. M. Peter Doneff, the responsible editor, 
was sentenced to twenty-three years’ imprison- 
ment, but aftera year and a half he was par- 
doned by the prince. At present three of our 
editors are in jail— M. Evan Georgrieff and 


M. Stoianoff at Stamkoff, where they each have 
four more years to serve, and M. Voutsko Sot- 


iros, who is incarcerated here in Sofia, where 
he will have to remain two years and six 
months longer. 

“‘ During our journalistic career of two years 
and four months the paper has been brought 
to trial on sixty-eight separate occasions. We 
have tried to publish 400 times. We have only 
succeeded in getting out 160 issues. In no 
single instance has our original impression been 
allowed to stand unchanged by the authorities. 
Since January 20 last, when, in order to sup- 
press and conceal from Europe the indignation 
of the Bulgarian nation over the arrest and 
mock trial of Major Panitza, the preventive 
censorship was inaugurated by Stamboloff, not 
so many of our editors have been sent to jail, 
—only about fifty per cent.,—because their 
articles are not allowed to appear. 

“ Everything is done to hinder and hamper 
the appearance of the paper, in the hope that 
it will be given up in despair, and this would 
have been the case long ago were it not that 
the articles are written, the type set, and the 
distribution made, by patriots who ask for no 
remuneration.” 
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It was while this political “effervescence,” 
as the prince was pleased to call it, continued 
that the royal liver grew torpid enough to de- 
mand a change of air. ‘This torpidity lasted, 
in fact, long after the change had been made, 
and long after the Carlsbad doctors had pro- 
nounced the diseased organ cured. Talleyrand 
tried the same experiment with similar results 
nearly a century before. 

Then one day the prince turned up serenely 
on the slopes of the mountains, dismounted 
like a weary knight, and knocked for admission 
at the monastery at Ryllo. 

It was here that my waiter had located him, 


BEING myself a wanderer in this part of the 
world, with an eye for the unexpected and the 
picturesque, and anxious to learn the exact 
situation in Bulgaria, I had hurried on from 
Budapest, and at high noon on a broiling 
August day had arrived at a way station lo- 
cated in the midst of a vast sandy plain. This 
station the conductor informed me was Sofia. 
Following my traps through a narrow door 
guarded by a couple of soldiers, I delivered up 
my ticket and passport, crept under a heap 
of dust propped up on wheels and drawn by 
three horses abreast with chair-backs over their 
hames, waited until a Turk, two greasy Rou- 
manians,— overcoated in sheepskins wrong side 
out,— and a red-necktied priest had squeezed 
in beside me; and then started off in a full 
gallop to a town two miles away. Our sudden 
exodus obliterated the station in a cloud of dust 
through which the Constantinople express could 
be seen slowly feeling its way. 

Theinterview with the waiter occurred within 
an hour of my arrival. 

Halfan hour later I was abroad in the streets 
of Sofia armed with such information as I had 
gathered from my obsequious attendant. 

In the king’s absence I would call upon the 
members of the cabinet. 

It did not take me many hours to discover 
that his Excellency M. Stamboloff, Minister 
President, was away on a visit, presumably at 
Philippopolis; that the Minister of Justice, M. 
Salabashoff, had resigned a short time before ; 
that Doctor Stransky, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had followed suit, the portfolios of both 
being still unassigned; that the Minister of 
Finance was in Varna, and Colonel Mout- 
kourov, the Minister of War, in Vienna. In 
fact, not a single member of the Bulgarian 
Government from the king down was to be 
found at the capital. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had apparently absconded, Nota mem- 
ber, not a representative, was to be found, 
unless a gimlet-eyed man of about forty, with 
a forbidding countenance, a flat military cap, 
and a tight-fitting white surtout incrusted with 
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A STREET IN SOFIA. 


gilt buttons, who answered as prefect of police, 
might be so considered. 

I ran up against this gentleman before I 
quitted the palace grounds. He had already 
run up against me at the station on my ar- 
rival,—as I afterward discovered,— and had 
entered me as a suspicious character at sight. 

In five minutes he had bored me so full of 
questions that I became as transparent as my 
passport, which he held up to the light so that 
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he could read its water-mark. Next he went 
through my sketch-book page by page, and 
finally through all my letters until he came to 
one bearing at its top the image of the Ameri- 
can eagle and at its bottoma the superscription 
of one of-its secretaries, answering for my so- 
briety, honesty, and industry; whereupon he 
waved me to the door with full permission to 
roam and sketch at my will. Then he put a 
special detective on my track, who never took 
his eyes from me during any one of my wak- 
ing hours. : 

I did not ask this potentate whether the 
prince was coming back. I did not consider 
it an opportune moment. 

Neither did I discuss with him the present 
condition of Bulgaria, there being nothing in 
the cut of his coat—nor of his eye, for that 
matter —to indicate his present political views. 
He might have been an adherent of the prince, 
or a believer in Panitza, or a minion of Stam- 
boloff, orhe might have beenso evenly balanced 
on the edge of events as to be all three or 
none. 

Nor did I explain to him how grieved I was 
that his present lords and masters should have 
seen fit to absent themselves just at the pre- 
cise moment when their combined presence 
would have been so agreeable to me. I had 


really crossed desert wastes to study their com- 
plicated comedy, and now all the principal ac- 
tors were out of town. 


A REHEARSAL of the preceding acts of this 
play may be of use to the better understand- 
ing of the whole drama as it was then being 
developed in Bulgaria. It is not heroic; it can- 
not even be called romantic, this spectacle 
in which three millions of souls are seen hunt- 
ing about Europe for a sovereign—a sort of 
still-hunt resulting in the capture of two kings 
in four years, with hopes of bagging a protector 
or a president before the fifth is out. But to 
the play itself. 

At present in Bulgaria there are, first, the 
Russophiles, who, as Petko Karaveloff says, 
“ pray for the time when Bulgaria shall march 
into Salonica, while Russia marches into Con- 
stantinople,” and who believe the Czar to be 
their natural friend and ally, with the only hope 
of settled peace in his protectorate. Secondly, 
the loyal oppositionists, headed by M. Rado- 
slavoff, who would support the prince with cer- 
tain concessions, but who detest his advisers. 
And thirdly, the sympathizers of Major Pan- 
itza, the murdered patriot, who was “shot ”— 
so ran a proclamation a week old, patches of 
which were still pointed out to me decorating 
the walls of the king’s palace—“ by the order 
of the bloodthirsty Ferdinand, the scoundrel 
Stamboloff, and the ‘ Vaurien’ Moutkourov.” 
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The most active and aggressive of all these 
“traitors,” as Stamboloff calls them, are the 
friends of Major Panitza. Their sympathy is 
not to be wondered at, for the circumstances 
surrounding Panitza’s arrest and execution had 
not only been horrifying to his friends, but to 
many of his enemies as well; and all had 
been shocked at the brutal haste with which 
the death penalty had been inflicted. 

This young officer, a devoted adherent of 
Prince Alexander, had served with distinction 
in the Servian war, having led one of the fa- 
mous charges at Slivnitza. After the abdica- 
tion of Alexander and the accession of Prince 
Ferdinand, he had taken the oath of fealty to 
the new régime, although he had never been 
a warm admirer of the prince. Becoming rest- 


MAJOR PANITZA. 


less under what he considered the despotism 
of Stamboloff,—a man whom he knew thor- 
oughly, being his own relative,— and believing 
that the only salvation for his country lay in 
Russian interference, he had joined hands with 
a Russian spy, Kolobkoff, in fomenting discord 
in the army. Unluckily, his own letters, carry- 
ing unmistakable evidence of the plot, fell into 
the hands of Stamboloff himself, resulting in 
his immediate arrest, trial, and condemnation 
by court martial. In consideration, however, 
of his former distinguished services to the 
state, the court urgently recommended the 
commutation of his sentence to banishment or 
imprisonment. 

It is greatly to the credit of Prince Ferdi- 
nand that he was strongly inclined to grant the 
appeal and to spare Panitza. He, in fact, held 


out for more than a week against the com- 
bined assaults of Stamboloff and his brother- 
in-law, Moutkourov,—then Minister of War,— 
and it was not until his prime minister threat- 
ened the resignation of the entire cabinet that 
he finally yielded. There is even a story cur- 
rent that when this threat failed Stamboloff 
followed the king to Lom Palanka with the 
death-warrant in his hand, and that when 
he still hesitated that implacable dictator re- 
marked sententiously : 

“ Sire, Major Panitza dies on the morrow, 
If you continue to object, there is one thing 
we can always do for your Majesty — we can 
always buy you a first-class ticket to Vienna.” 

The next morning at ten o’clock a close car- 
riage containing a priest, a gendarme, and the 
condemned man was driven from the house 
of detention to the summer encampment, two 
miles outside of Sofia. The whole garrison was 
drawn up. Panitza walked with a firm step to 
a designated tree,! saluting the officers as he 
passed. When a sergeant stepped forward to 
blindfold him, he caught the handkerchief from 
his hand. Then, with acry that rang through 
the camp of “Long live Bulgaria!” he fell, 
pierced with twenty-one bullets. 

So perished a gallant young soldier whose 
only crime, viewed in the light of the unrecog- 
nized government then assuming to rule Bul- 
garia, seems to have been his disagreement with 
the present political views of M. Stamboloff. 

In view of these and preceding events it 
must not, however, be thought that the fortunes 
of Ferdinand and his prime minister are iden- 
tical. If the prince is playing king in Bulgaria 
because he loves the sense of power,— and it 
is exceedingly difficult to believe that he can 
have any other motive,—it is still true that Stam- 
boloff is manager and holds the box-office, and 
that he is likely to change the “star” when- 
ever it pleases his fancy ; provided, of course, 
the Bulgarian audiences still come to the play. 
In other words, provided the various factions 


struggling to get control do not break up the - 


theater and throw the company and the prop- 
erties into the street. 

It is also equally true that M. Stefan Stam- 
boloff is to-day by far the most commanding 
personality in his country. Never a soldier, 
and always a politician, with only three years’ 
schooling at Odessa, he became when hardly 
grown a Russian correspondent, and for some 
years thereafter a Russian agent. Rising rap- 
idly by his own force of character, he was 
appointed a regent by Alexander when he 
abdicated, and now when only thirty-six years 
of age occupies more of the nervous attention 


1 This tree has since been carried off piecemeal, cut to 
its very roots by admirers of Panitza. 
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of the governments of 
eastern Europe than 
any other one man west 
of the Bosphorus. 

Stamboloff’s plan for 
governing was simple 
and to the point. It 
d for five millions 
ubles and a king. 
» this king might 
be, or where he should 
hail from, was a matter 
of detail. Anybody but 
a Russian or a Turk 
would do. And so 
numerous Offers were 
made in a confidential 
way to various gentle- 
men who thought they 
had an especial, divine 
gift for reigning, and 
who lacked the oppor- 
tunity only because of 
the depleted condition 
of their bank accounts. 
At last a fond and am- 
bitious mother and an 
obliging son with an 
almost unlimited re- 
serve fund— unlimited 
for the ordinary needs 
of life — took the bait. 

It was not, however, 
a harmonious family 
arrangement; for it was 
well known that the 
young prince’s uncle, 
the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, did what he 
could to prevent the 
final agreement; he be- 
ing an older and wiser 
diplomat, and having had a long and varied 
experience in the ups and downs of several 
see-saw governments. Among other things, the 
duke boldly stated that it was only a question 
of money with the Bulgarian regents, and that 
Ferdinand would leave the throne when his 
guldens were gone, as Alexander had left, to 
whom the Bulgarian Government then owed 
three millions of francs. Theduke’s prophecy is 
not yet fulfilled. If, however, the statement of 
reliable Bulgarians is to be taken, a very con- 
siderable portion of Ferdinand’s private estate 
(variously estimated at from one-half to all of it) 
has already been absorbed. 

There were, of course, cogent reasons for 
these drafts on the king’s exchequer, so the 
cabinet said. The army was to be re-armed 
and clothed, an important railroad built, and 
a thousand and one improvements made. The 
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money, of course, would be returned. This 
schedule has been literally carried out,— except 
the money item,— if not to the benefit of Bul- 
garia herself, certainly to the depletion of the 
prince’s bank-account. 

Among these schemes the beautifying of the 
capital was the most seductive. Streets were 
to be opened, and trees planted, and flowers 
made to bloom. I recall now that vast band 
of stagnant dust leading from the station to the 
town, separated from its surrounding monot- 
ony by sundry depressions and grades indi- 
cated along the line by the excavated debris 
which fringed its edges; with a double row of 
infant trees marking its curb-lines, each one of 
which was shriveled to a crisp by the blistering 
heat. Added to this mockery, at regular in- 
tervals stood flower-beds in ovals, and dia- 
monds, and circles, filled with plants burned to 
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MINARET OF BANIA-BASHIE, SOFIA. 


a cinder, their very blossoms, which no man had 
dared pluck, dead for months, and still standing 
brown and dust-begrimed. 

Such is the great boulevard leading from the 
railway to the palace! 

Moreover, these particular adornments were 
not made at a season when it might have been 
possible to have justified their existence, but 
in the beginning of the hot season and during 
the continuance of a drought which lasted four 


months. Indeed, many prominent opposition. 
ists did not hesitate to say, and to say openly, 
that the haste with which these so-called im- 
provements were carried out was due as much 
to the unsettled condition of public affairs as 
to anything else, and that the old adage of 
making hay while the sun shone had a double 
meaning in this case. 

The boulevard, however, is not the only 
part of Sofia illustrating the prevailing taste to 
overturn and reconstruct. One sees it in the 
new part of the town, where government build- 
ings, bare, white, and forbidding, are going up 
in all directions, replacing the humbler dwell- 
ings of the poor. One sees it also in the old 
mosque-and-garden-landmarks left standing 
high above new streets now being cut to their 
very edges ; their preservation a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of their right to exist, their isolation 
a forerunner of their death— quite as the old 
traditions are being undermined by the present 
Government. 

Many of these streets serve a double pur- 
pose. .They make a short route to the palace 
of the king, where some of them end, and 
they provide right of way for hasty artillery 
practice. One cannot always tell in so change- 
able a climate as Bulgaria when the prevailing 
political wind may shift. 

The palace itself, a great hospital-looking 
building surrounded by a garden, its mansard 
roofs rising above the trees, is barren and un- 
interesting, and contains only a few of the lux- 
urious appointments one expects to find in an 
abode reserved for kings in high places. In- 
deed, the whole air of the interior suggests 
only stately discomfort and emptiness. In 
walking through its great halls and scantily 
furnished salons, I could not help pondering 
upon the peculiarities of human nature, and 
wondering what could have induced this fine 
young officer—and he is a fine fellow in 
every sense of the word —to give up his bril- 
liant life in Vienna, the most delightful capital 
in Europe, and to a young man of fortune the 
most fascinating, in order to bury himself in 
this ugly pile of masonry. But then the mar- 
ket is never overstocked with empty thrones, 
while would-be kings are a drug. 

The old part of the town is still quaint and 
Oriental, and has thus far escaped the restless 
shovel and saw. It lies in the dip of a saucer- 
shaped valley, surrounded by bare brown 
hills, the palace and the new buildings being 
on the upper edge. Netted with crooked, 
dirty streets and choked with low, shambling 
houses, with here and there a ruined mosque, 
it remains a picturesque reminder of the days 
of Turkish rule, unchanged since the signing 
of the Berlin Treaty, when in a single year five 
thousand of Mohammed’s chosen shook the 
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dust of Sofia from their feet and sought refuge 
under the sultan. 

(ne of the most interesting of these relics 
is the mosque of Buyuk-Jami with its queer half- 
dome-like inverted teacups on a tray —now 

| by the Government as a place for storage. 

t stands, however, in the line of march of 

of M. Stamboloff’s new boulevards, and 
e.tyear its beautiful fagades and graceful roof 
be toppled into the dust-heaps. That is, if 
bank-account holds out and the king holds 

r. One could almost wish that the unspeak- 

ibie Turk might come back, claim 
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cing slowly, he halts half-way across the floor, 
andthenstandserect. Before him isa blank wall; 
beyond itthetomboftheprophet. Foramoment 
he is perfectly still, his eyes closed, his lips mo- 
tionless. Itis as if he stood in the antechamber 
of Heaven, awaiting recognition. Then hisface 
lights up. He hasbeenseen. The next instant 
he is on his knees, and, stretching out his hands, 
prostrates himself, his forehead pressed to the 
floor. This solitary service continues for an 
hour. The man stands erect one moment, 
with a movement as if he said, “ Command 





; own, and save it. 

several other of these quaint rem- 
nants of Oriental architecture are 

nd in the old part of the city, the 

[osque Bania-bashie, dating back 

» the year 1279, being by far the 
purest in style. This mosque is still 
the resort of the devout Moham- 
medan, who prays therein five times 
a day with his face towards Mecca, 
and who, despite the restrictions 
that vex his race, still prostrates 
himself on the floor of the mosque 
below, in obedience to the call of 
the muezzin from the slender min- 
aret above. 

To one unaccustomed to the 
forms of the Mohammedan religion, 
and especially to one who sees them 
for the first time, I know of no re- 
ligious spectacle more impressive 
than that of a barefooted Turk 
standing erect on his prayer-rug 
with his face towards Mecca and his 
eyes looking straight into the eyes 
of his God. It is not a duty with 
him, nor a formality, nor the main- 
tenance of a time-honored custom. 
It is his very life. Watch him as he 
enters this wretched interior of 
Bania-bashie, with its scaling and crumbling 
walls, and its broken windows, through which 
the doves fly in and out. Outside, at the 
trickling fountain, he has washed his feet 
and face and hands, bathing his throat and 
smoothing his beard with his wet fingers. 
He is a rough, broad-shouldered, poorly clad 
man in fez and skirt, his waist girt with a wide 
sash ragged and torn. He is perhaps a “ham- 
mal,” a man who carries great weights on his 
back—a human beast of burden. His load, 
whatever it may be, is outside in the court. 
His hourly task is his daily bread; but he has 
heard the shrill cry from the minaret up against 
the sky, and stops instantly to obey. 

He enters the sacred building with his shoes 
in his hands. These he leaves at the edge of 
the mat. Now he ison holy ground. Advan- 
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me; I am here.” The next moment he is 
prostrate in obedience. Then he backs slowly 
out, and, noiseless, regains his shoes, bends 
his back to his burden, and keeps on his 
way, his face having lost all its tired, hunted 
look. 

There is no mistaking the4mpression. It is 
not a religious ceremony, nor a form of de- 
votion, nor a prayer. This man has been in 
the very presence of his God. 

Next to this crumbling mosque stands the 
Turkish bath, with its round dome pierced 
with bull’s-eyes through which the light falls 
in parallel bars upon clouds of boiling steam. 
The water gushes from the ground at a tem- 
perature of 110° Fahrenheit, the pool being 
shoulder-deep and filling the whole interior 
excepting the narrow edge around which cling 
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the half-boiled natives in every variety of un- 
dress uniform from the Garden of Eden pattern 
down to the modern dressing-gown. 

Outside of this circular room are cooling 
apartments smelling of wet towels and fur- 
nished with divans upon which men lounged 
half-clad, smoking cigarettes. Now and then 
from an inside cubbyhole comes the whiff of 
a narghile and that unmistakable aroma, the 
steam of smoking coffee. 

What a luxury after a four months’ drought 
and its consequent accumulation of Bulgarian 
dust! I wanted a bath at once; for I realized 
that whatever attempts had been made in the 
different capitals of Europe and America to 
establish this Oriental luxury,—even in Con- 
stantinople it is a delusion and a snare,— 
they were all base imitations compared with 
this volcanic-heated symposium. For more 
than six hundred years, and in fact before the 
mosque was built, had this pool of Siloam 
comforted the sick and soothed the well and 
cleansed the soiled. And it is hot, too—boiling 
hot out of the ground, running free night and 
day, and always ready with its accompaniments 
of Turkish coffee, pipes, and divans. Go to, 
with your marble slabs, and radiators, and 
high-pressure boilers under the sidewalk. 

Beyond this section of narrow Streets there 
runs a broad highway lined with booths at- 
tended by all sorts of people — Gipsies, Turks, 
Jews, Greeks, and Hungarians, selling every 
kind of merchandise entirely worthless to any- 
body but a native. There are rings of bread, 
squares of ieather for sandals, messes in bowls 
with indescribable things floating about in boil- 
ing grease, heaps and lumps of other things 
served smoking hot in wooden plates, and fes- 
toons of candied fruit strung on straws and 
sugared with dust. Then there are piles of 
melons and baskets on baskets of grapes,— 
these last delicious, it being the season,— and 
great strings of onions, pyramids of tomatoes, 
and the like. Everywhere is a mob in rags 
apparently intent upon cutting one another’s 
throats to save half a piaster. 

Farther on is the Jews’ quarter, the street 
Nischkolitza, with its low houses eked out by 
awnings under which sit groups of people 
lounging and talking, and behind these, in lit- 
tle square boxes of rooms let into the wall, 
squat the money-changers, their bank-accounts 
exposed in a small box with a glass top through 
which can be seen half the coinage and print- 
age of eastern Europe. 

If the king’s continued absence caused any 
uneasiness among the people crowding these 
streets and bazars, there was nothing on the 
surface to indicate it. Many of them looked 
as if they had very little to lose, and those who 
had a little more either carried it on their per- 
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sons in long chains of coins welded together 
—a favorite form of safe-deposit with the Bul- 
garians—or, like the money-changers, hived 
it in a portable box. 

Nor could I discover that any one realized 
that he was living over a powder-magazine 
with a match-factory next door. On the con- 
trary, everybody was good-natured and happy, 
chaffing one another across the booths of the 
bazars, and bursting into roars of laughter when 
my brush brought out the features or costume 
of some well-known street-vender. This merri- 
ment became boisterous in the case of a bread- 
seller with a queer nose whom I stopped and 
sketched, and who contributed his share to 
the general fun, a slip of my brush having 
unduly magnified the already enlarged nose 
of his jolly face. 

The only native who really seemed to pos- 
sess any positive ideas on the uncertain con- 
dition of public affairs was a Polish Jew, the 
keeper of the bath, whom I found berating 
two soldiers for refusing to pay extra for their 
narghiles, and who expressed to me his con- 
tempt for the ruling powers by sweeping in the 
air a circle which embraced the palace and the 
offenders, spitting on the floor, and grinding 
his heel in the moistened spot. 
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MOSQUE AND BATH, SOFIA. 


II. 


NEar the bath and, in fact, almost connected 
with it by a rambling row of houses is one of 
the few Oriental cafés left in Sofia—a one-story 
building with curious sloping roof, its one door 
opening upon the street corner. It is called the 
“ Maritza.” On both sides of this entrance are 
long, low windows shaped like those of an old 
English inn, and beneath these—outside on 
the sidewalk —is a row of benches, upon 
which lounge idlers sipping coffee and smok- 
ing cigarettes. Within are a motley crew of 
all nationalities liberally sprinkled with Bul- 
garian soldiers out on a day’s leave. 

Coffee is almost the only beverage in these 
Turkish cafés, It is always handed you scald- 
ing hot in little, saucerless cups holding hardly 
a mouthful each. A glass of cold water in- 
variably accompanies each cup. This coffee 
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THE STREET OF NISCHKOLITZA. 


is generally the finest old Mocha, withan aroma 


and flavor unapproachable in any brand that 
I know except perhaps the Uruapam coffee 
of Mexico. In preparing it the roasted bean 
is ground as fine as flour in a hand-mill, a tea- 
spoonful of the powder, with half the amount 
of fine sugar, being put into a brass pot with a 
long handle. To this is added a tablespoonful 
of boiling water. The pot is then thrust into 
the coals of a charcoal fire until it reaches boil- 
ing point, when it is caught up by the waiter, 
who runs to your table and pours the whole 
into your cup. Although it is dark and thick, 
it is never strong, and there is not a wakeful 
hour in a dozen cups. 

There is nothing so interesting as one of these 
Oriental cafés, and so I turned in from the 
street, drew a square straw-covered stool up to 
a low table, and held up one finger. A fez- 
covered attendant shuffled over and filled my 
cup. As I raised it to my lips my eyes caught 
the riveted glance of a black-bearded man with 
a beak-like nose and two ferret eyes watching 
me intently. He was dressed in a half-cloak 
ornamented with a dark braid in twists and cir- 
cles, and wore a slouch-hat. 

Being stared at in a café for the first five 
minutes is so usual an experience for me in my 
tramps abroad that I accept it as part of the 
conditions of travel. But there are different 
kinds of stares, all induced and kept up for 
the most part by idle curiosity, which generally 
ceases after my dress has been examined, and 


especially my shoes, and when my voice has 
been found to be like that of other men. 

This man’s stare, however, was devoid of 
curiosity. His was the face of a ferret; a sly, 
creeping, half-shrinking face, with an eye that 
pierced you one moment and slunk away the 
next. The thought flashed through my mind 
of a Spanish Jew who hides his gold in a hole, 
and who is here changing money while the 
“ effervescence” lasts. When I looked again 
a moment later he had disappeared. 

The face haunted me so much that I traced 
its outlines in my sketch-book, trying to re- 
member where I had seen it, and finally per- 
suading myself that it must have been a re- 
semblance either to some passing fancy or to 
a memory of long ago. 

I finished my coffee, lighted a cigarette, and, 
picking up a stool, planted it across the street, 
and began a sketch of the exterior of the café. 

The usual crowd gathered, many following 
me from the room itself, and soon the throng 
was so great that I could not see the lower 
lines of the building. No language that I speak 
is adapted to Bulgaria, and so, rising to my feet, 
I called out in honest Anglo-Saxon : 

“ Get down in front!” accompanied by a ges- 
ture like a policeman’s “ Move on.” 

Nobody got down in front or behind that I 
could detect. On the contrary, everybody who 
was down got up, and the sketch was fast be- 
coming hopeless, when four gendarmes arose 
out of the ground as noiselessly and myste- 
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riously as if they had issued from between the 
cracks of the paving-stones, formed a hollow 
square, with the café at one end and me at the 
other,— the intervening space being as clear of 
bystanders as the back of my hand,—and stood 
like statues until the sketch was finished. When 
I closed my book half an hour later a man, 
wrapped in a cloak, on the outer edge raised 
his hand. The crowd fell back on each side, 
a gap was made, and the four gendarmes passed 
out and were swallowed up. 

I turned and caught a glimpse of a black 
hat half-concealing a dark, bearded face. It 
was my friend of the café. Nota Spanish Jew 
at all, I thought, but some prominent citizen 
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two months watching this mouse-trap. Come 
into the café, where we can talk. You don’t 
know what a godsend an American is in a 
hole like this.” 

An interchange of cards settled all formali- 
ties, and when, half an hour later, numbers of 
mutual friends were discovered and inquired 
after, we grew as confiding and comfortable as 
if we had been the best of friends through life. 

B—— belonged to that type of man of 
whom everybody hears, few people see, and 
not many people know—one of those men 
with homes fixed by a telegram. Men with 
wits like their pencils, sharpened by emer- 
gency, with energies untiring and exhaustless, 
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respected by the police and anxious to be cour- 
teous to a stranger. And again I dismissed 
the face and the incident from my mind. 

Just here another face appeared and another 
incident occurred, neither of which was so 
easily forgotten. The face enlivened the well- 
knit, graceful figure of a young man of thirty 
dressed in a gray traveling-suit and wearing a 
derby hat. Every line in his good-natured 
countenance expressed that rarest and most 
delightful of combinations—humor and grit. 
From this face proceeded a voice which sent 
down my spine that peculiar tingle which one 
feels when, half-way across the globe, sur- 
rounded by jargon and heathen, he hears sud- 
denly his own tongue, in his own accent, spoken 
by a fellow-townsman. 

“T heard your ‘ down in front’ and knew 
right away where you were from; but these 
Bashi-bazouks blocked the way. My name is 
B , correspondent of the 3een here 


who ransack, permeate, get at the bottom of 
things, and endure. Individual men, sagacious, 
many-sided, and productive, yet whose whole 
identity is swallowed up and lost in that merci- 
less headline “ Our Correspondent.” 

I had heard of B in Paris a few weeks 
before, where his endless resources in the field 
and his arctic coolness in tight places were 
bywords among his fellow-craftsmen. At that 
time his friends supposed him to be somewhere 
between Vienna and Constantinople, although 
none of them located him in Bulgaria; great 
morning journals being somewhat reticent as 
to the identity and whereabouts of their 
staff. 

“Ves,” he continued, “life here would recon- 
cile a man to the bottomless pit. I was in Lon- 
don doing some Irish business,—rose in your 
buttonhole at breakfast, Hyde Park in the 
afternoon, and all that sort of thing,— when a 
telegram sent me flying to Paris. Two hours 
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after I was aboard the Orient express, with my 
shirts half-dried in my bag, and an order in my 
inside pocket to overhaul Stamboloff and find 
jut whether the prince had left for good, or 
was waiting until the blow was over before he 

ime back. You see, the Panitza affair came 

‘ar upsetting things here, and at the time it 
looked as if the European war circus was about 

» begin.” 

“ Did you find Stamboloff?” I asked. 

“Yes, Reached the frontier, learned he had 
left Sofia, and, after traveling all night in a 

art, got him at Sistova, and caught our Sun- 
day’s edition three hours later. Here I have 
een ever since, waiting for something to turn 
up, and spending half my nights trying to get 
what little does turn up across the frontier and 
so on to Paris. And the worst of it is that for 
four weeks I have n’t had a line from head- 
quarters.” 

“What! Leave you here in the lurch?” 

“ No; certainly not. They write regularly; 
but these devils stop everything at the post- 
office, open and re-seal all my private letters, 
and only give me what they think good for 
me. For two weeks past I have been sending 
my stuff across the frontier and mailing it in 
Servia. How the devil did you get permission 
to sketch around here ? ” 

I produced the talismanic scroll with the wa- 
ter-mark and the image and the superscription, 
and related my experience with the prefect. 

“Gave you the freedom of the city, did 
he? I wager you he will go through your 
traps like a custom-house officer when you 
leave, and seize everything you have. They 
have been doing their level best to drive me 
out of here ever since we published that first 
interview with Stamboloff, and they would if 
they dared. Only, being a correspondent, you 
see, and this being a liberal, free monarchy, it 
would n’t sound well the next day. 

“Come, finish your coffee, and I ’ll show 
you something you can never see outside of 
Bulgaria.” 

We strolled up past the bazars along the 
boulevard, stopping for a moment to note the 
cathedral, with one end perched up in the 
air — Stamboloff’s commissioners of highways 
having lowered the street-grade at that point 
some twenty feet below the level of the porch 
floor. 

Opposite this edifice was the skylight of the 
local photographer. The old, familiar smell of 
evaporating ether greeted us as we entered his 
one-story shop,— it would be a poetic license 
to call it a gallery,—and the usual wooden 
balcony, with its painted vase and paper flow- 
ers, was found in its customary place behind the 
iron head-rest. 

Here were the portraits of the prince and 
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his mother, the Princess Clementine, and of 
poor Panitza,— whom I really could not help 
liking, traitor as he was to Stamboloff,— and 
the rest of the notables, not forgetting the de- 
throned prince, Alexander of Battenberg, and 
all of whom had occupied the plush arm-chair 
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or had stood behind the Venetian railing with 
the Lake Como and Mont Blanc in the 
distance. 

B hunted through the collection of 
portraits scattered about the table, and 
handed me two photographs—one of a well- 
built, handsome man with pointed mustache, 
dressed in the native costume and shackled 
with heavy chains fastened to his ankles. He 
was standing in a prison-yard guarded hy a 
soldier holding a carbine. 

“ Good-looking cutthroat, is n’t he? Might 
be a diplomat or a night editor ? Too honest, 
you think ? Well, that ’s Taco Voyvoda, the 
famous bandit who was caught a few years 
ago in the act of murdering a detachment, 
and who was filled full of lead the next day 
at the Government’s expense. Now look at 
this”; and he handed me the other photo- 
graph. 

I heldit to the light, and a shiver ran through 
me. On a box covered with a piece of canvas 
rested the head of a mansevered from the body. 
One eye was closed. The other was lost in a 
ghastly hole, the mark left by a rifle-ball. The 
mustache was still stiff and pointed, one end 
drooping a little, and the brow and the mouth 
were firm and determined. The whole face 
carried an expression asif the death agony had 
been suddenly frozen into it. About the hor- 
ror were grouped the bandit’s carbine, holsters, 
and cartridge-belt bristling with cartridges, 
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The belt hung over the matted hair framing 
the face. 

B watched me curiously. 

“ Lovely souvenir, is n’t it? The day after 
the shooting they cut off poor Taco’s head, and 
our friend here”— pointing to the photog- 
rapher —“ fixed him up in this fashion to meet 
the popular demand. Their sale was enormous. 
Bah! let ’s go to dinner.” 

My friend hada better place than the one pre- 
sided over by my slightly bald waiter with the 
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Tower of Babel education. He would take me 
to hishome. He knew of a garden where a few 
tables were set, girt about with shrubs and shel- 
tered by overhanging trees that had escaped 
the drought. At one end was a modest house 
with a few rooms to let. His gripsack was in 
one of these. That was why he loved to call 
it. his home. 

Soon a white cloth covered a table for two, 
and a very comfortable dinner was served in 
the twilight. With the coffee the talk drifted 
into the present political outlook, and I put the 
universal conundrum: 

“ Will the prince return ?” 

“ You can’t tell,” said B . “ Formyself, 
I believe he will. He must do so if he wants 
to see his money again, and he can do so in 
safety if Stamboloff succeeds in carrying the 
elections next month,! which I believe he will. 
If he fails, the nearer they all hug the frontier 
the better; for there are hundreds of men right 
here around us who would serve every one of 
them as the soldiers did Taco Voyvoda. They 
know it too, for they are all off electioneering 

1 September 11, 1890. 


except the prince, who, I understand, has left 
Ryllo to-day for Varna. He is hanging on the 
telegraph now. Not the poles, but the de- 
spatches. 

“ The worst feature of the situation is that 
most of the factions are backed up by Russian 
and other agents, eachin their several interests, 
ready tolend a hand. To-day it is a game of 
chess between Russia and Turkey ; to-morrow 
it may involve all Europe. Through it all my 
sympathies are with the prince. He has been 
here now nearly three years trying to make 
something of these barbarians, and so far not 
a single European power has recognized him. 
He will get nothing for his pains, poor fellow. 
When his money is all gone they will bounce 
him as they did Battenberg. 

“Certain members of the cabinet are not 
safe even now,” continued B . “While | 
was at Sistova the other day I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the risks that Stam- 
boloff himself runs, and also how carefully he 
is guarded. He was in a café taking his break- 
fast. As soon as he entered, a tall sergeant of 
gendarmes with his saber half-drawn and his 
red sash stuck full of pistols and yataghans 
moved to his right side, while another equally 
as ferocious and as heavily armed guarded his 
left. Then the doors were blocked by half a 
dozen other gendarmes, who watched every- 
body’s movements. There is really not so 
much solid fun being prime minister in Bul- 
garia as one would think.” 

While B was speaking three officers 
entered the garden where we were dining and 
took possession of an adjoining table. My 
friend nodded to one of them and kept on 
talking, lowering his voice a trifle and moving 
his chair so that his face could not be seen. 

The Bulgarians were in white uniforms and 
carried their side-arms. 

The next instant a young man entered hur- 
riedly, looked about anxiously, and came 
straight towards our table. When he caught 
sight of me he drew back. B motioned 
him to advance, and turned his right ear for a 
long whispered communication, interrupting 
by such telephone exclamations as, “ Who 
told you so? When? How did he find out? 
To-morrow? What infernal nonsense! | 
don’t believe a word of it,” etc. 

The young man bent still lower, looked fur- 
tively at the officers, and in an inaudible whisper 
poured another message into B ’s ear. 

My host gave a little start and turned a 
trifle pale. 

“The devil, you say! Better come to my 
room then to-night at twelve.” 

“ Anything up?” I asked after the man had 
gone, noticing the change in B ’s manner. 

“Well, yes. My assistant tells me that my 
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last letter has been overhauled this side of the 
frontier, and that orders for my arrest will be 
signed to-morrow. I don’t believe it. But you 
can’t tell—these people are fools enough to 
do anything. If I knew which of my letters 
had reached our office I would n’t care; but 
I have n’t seen our paper since my first de- 
spatches appeared, more than a month ago.” 

“That need n’t worry you. I have every- 
one of them in my bag at the hotel, and every 
issue of your paper since you arrived here. I 
knew I was coming, and I wanted to be posted.” 

B looked at me in open astonishment. 

“You!” 

“ Certainly. Come to my room; get them 
in five minutes.” 

“ Well, that paralyzesme! Here I have been 
stranded for news and blocked for weeks by 
these brigands who rob my mail, and here you 
pick me up in the streets and haul everything 
[ want out of your carpet-bag! Don’t ever put 
that in a story, for nobody would ever believe 
it. Give me a cigarette.” 

I opened my case, and as I handed him its 
contents my eyes rested on a man watching us 
intently. He was sitting at the officers’ table. 
With the flaring of B ’s match his face 
came into full relief. 

It was my friend of the morning. 

“ There he is again,” I blurted out. 

“Who?” said B—— without moving. 

“The man in the Turkish café—the one 
who ordered the soldiers around. Who is he?” 

B never moved a muscle of his face 
except to blow rings over his coffee-cup. 

“ A mean-looking hound in aslouch-hat, with 
rat-terrier eyes, bushy beard, and a bad-fitting 
cloak ?” 

“Yes,” said I, comparing the description 
over his shoulder. 

“That’smy shadow— a delicate attention be- 
stowed on me by the prefect. He thinks I don’t 
know him, but I fool him every day. I got two 
columnsoutilast nightfrom under his very nose— 
rightat thistable. The waiter carried them offin 
anapkin, and my man nabbed them outside.” 

“ A spy ? ” 

“No; ashadow—anight-hawk. For nearly 
two months this fellow has never taken his 
eyes off me, and yet he has never seen me look 
him in the face. Come, these people are get- 
ting too sociable.” 

In an instant we were in the street and in 
three minutes had entered my hotel. Leaving 
B in the hall, I mounted the broad stair- 
case, went straight to my room, picked up my 
pocket sketch-book, and thrust the “clippings” 
into my inside pocket. 

When I regained the corridor outside my 
door the man in the slouch-hat preceded me 
downstairs. 

VoL. XLII.— 11-12. 
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Smothering my astonishment,—I had left 
him sitting in the garden five minutes before, 
— | followed slowly, matching my steps to his, 
and turning overin my mind whether it would 
be best to swallow the despatches or drop them 
over the balusters. 

I could see B below, standing near the 
door absorbed in an Orient express time-ta- 
ble tacked to the wall. (I was to leave for 
Constantinople the next day.) He must have 
heard our footsteps, but he never turned his 
head. ; 

The man reached the hall floor,— I was five 
steps behind,— stood within ten feet of B . 
and began striking matches for a cigar which 
was still burning. 

I decided instantly. 

“Oh! B »’ I called out, “I found the 
sketch-book. See what I did here yesterday” ; 
and I ran rapidly over the leaves, noting as I 
turned,‘ The] ews’ Quarter’—‘ Minaret of Bania- 
bashee’—‘ Ox-Team down by the Bazar,’ etc.” 

The man lingered, and I could feel him look- 
ing over my shoulder. Then the glass door 
clicked, and he disappeared. 

B raised his hand warningly. 

“ Where did you pick Aim up?” 

“ Outside my door.” 

“Keyhole business, eh ? 
them?” 

I touched my inside pocket. 

“Good.” And he slipped the package un- 
der his waistcoat. 


Did you get 


THE, next morning I found this note tucked 
under my door: 

The game is up. Meet meat station at twelve. 

bh-—. 

Five minutes before the appointed hour my 
traps were heaped up in one corner of the 
waiting-room. I confess to a certaim@egree 
of anxiety as I waited in the station, both on 
my own account and on his. I was yet unable 
to understand how the night-hawk could have 
reached my chamber door ahead of me unless 
he had sailed over the roof and dropped down 
the chimney, and I wasalso willing to admit that 
something besides a desire to see me safely in 
bed had induced him to keyhole my move- 
ments. Perhaps his sudden disappearance 
through the glass door was, after all, only pre- 
paratory to including me in the attentions he 
was reserving for B . 

When the exact hour arrived, and the Orient 
express direct for Philippopolis and Constanti- 
nople rolled into the depot, and still B—— 
did not appear, I began to realize the absur- 
dity of waiting for a convict at the main en- 
trance. He would of course be chained to 
two soldiers and placed in a baggage-van, or 
perhaps be shackled around the ankles like 
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Voyvoda and lifted out of a cart by his waist- 
band. The yard was the place, and I made 
my way between the two door-guards, who 
eyed me in a manner that convinced me that 
I was under surveillance and would most likely 
catch both balls in the vicinity of my collar- 
button if I attempted to move out of range. 

But there was nothing in the yard except 
empty cars and a squad of raw recruits sitting 
on their bundles awaiting transportation, and 
I tried the boulevard side again. 

No B , 

Just as 1 was about to give him up for lost 
and had begun turning over in my mind what 
my duty might be as a man and an American, 
a fresh cloud of dust blew in the open door, 
and a cab pulled up. From this emerged a 
pair of leather gaiters followed by two legs in 
check trousers, a hand with white wristbands 
and English gloves, and last the cool, unruf- 
fled face of B himself. 

“Yes, I am late, but I have been up all 
night dictating. You got my note, I see. I go 
as far with you as Philippopolis, where I get out 
toreach the Pomuk Highlands. You remember 
I told you about that old brigand chief, Achmet 
Aga, who rules a province of forty square miles 
and pays tribute to no one, not even the sultan. 
You know he murders everybody who crosses 
his line without his permission. Well, I am 
going to interview him.” 

This he said in one breath and with as much 
ease of manner and indifference to surroundings 
as if the man with a slouch-hat had been an idle 
dream instead of an active reality. 
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“ But, what about your arrest, B——? [| 
expected —” 

“Expected what—dungeons? Nonsense. 
I simply went out on my balcony last night 
before I crawled into bed, sneezed, and called 
out in French to my man inside to pack my 
bag for this train. That satisfied my shadow, 
for all he wants is to get me out of the way. 
Don’t worry; the dog will be here to see us 
off.”’ 

B was right. That ugly face was the 
last that peered at us as we rolled out of the 
station. 

Six hours later I left my new friend at Phil- 
ippopolis with a regret I cannot explain, but with 
an exacted promise to meet me in Constanti- 
nople a week hence, when we would enjoy the 
Turks together. 

The week passed, and another, and then a 
third, and still no sign of B . [had begun to 
wonder whether after all the brigand chief had 
not served him as he had done his predeces- 
sors, when this letter, dated Sofia, reached me: 


Just returned from the mountains. Spenta most 
delightful week with Achmet Aga, who kissed 
me on both cheeks when I left, and gave mea 
charm against fire and sword blessed by all the 
wise women of the clan. Would have joined you 
before, but had to hurry back here for the open- 
ing of the Sobranje. 

Stamboloff’s party carried the day by a small 
majority, and the town is full of his men, includ- 
ing the prince, who opened parliament here yes- 
terday. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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b tig ten face possessed me while we talked ; 
It seemed the picture of a heart 
In whose fair garden Sorrow walked, 
While Joy, poor errant, stood apart, 
A suppliant at the gate. 


You do not dream that she is near, 
So still she waiteth, and so shy. 
You are not thinking of her, dear; 
Almost you have forgot to sigh 
She comes no more of late. 


I know, I know, she longs to come, 
And lift the latch with quick surprise ; 
And yet she standeth strange and dumb, 
And looks, behind that still disguise, 
As one you never knew. 


But if she came with smile and dance, 
With banners flying, music gay, 
Oh, would you run with answering glance, 
Or only turn your head away 
From what was not for you ? 


I understand; you need not speak : 
The heart that is for Sorrow strong, 
For Joy too joyful were too weak ; 
She must not come with dance and song, 
But lightly as a dove. 


’T is thus she comes, and makes no claim; 
She whispers soft, she kneeleth low, 
And wears the while a gentler name. 
Oh, hear me breathe it! Must she go? 
The name she wears is Love. 


Frances Louise Bushnell. 





AT THE COURT 
MINISTER DALLAS IN 


A DRAMATIC VISIT FROM THE EMPEROR, 


Saturday, 29th July, 1837.—The Indepen- 
dence’ made Dager Point on the evening of 
Thursday, the 27th instant, and with a brisk 
breeze on the quarter turned into the Gulf of 
Finland at about eight o’clock ; continuing 
our course almost before the wind we reached 
the last light, the Tolbukin Light, at about ten 
o’clock last night, and the pilot deemed it most 
prudent to lay to until dawn at two o’clock 
this morning, when we made sail again and 
anchored in the harbor of Cronstadt at about 
five o’clock. While coming up the gulf on this 
side of Hogland, we passed a Russian squad- 
ron principally composed of three-deckers and 
line-of-battle ships, one dozen in number, with 
the admiral of which our commodore ex- 
changed a salute of seventeen guns. We sa- 
luted after anchoring, with twenty-one guns. 

The day has been rendered memorable by 
a dramatic visit from the Emperor Nicholas, 
accompanied by the chief officers now here, 
among them Count Nesselrode, Prince Mensi- 
koff, and the governor of Cronstadt. The 
Emperor is fond of these abrupt and covered 
visitations, and plays the game with dexterity 
and ease. Our vice-consul at Cronstadt, Leo- 
nartzen, happened to be accompanying the 
commodore in his gig, on a visit to the gov- 
ernor of Cronstadt, at about eleven o’clock, 
when the barge belonging to the imperial 
steamboat passed them, and he immediately 
recognized the Czar acting as its coxswain, 


1 The /ndependence line-of-battle ship, 74 guns, was 
built at Boston in 1814-15. In 1872 she was in use at 
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and distinguishable from the officers who sur- 
rounded him by aclose whiteclothcap. The gig 
was immediately turned back in the just belief 
that the Emperor would come on board the 
Independence. He first, however, stopped at 
the Danish frigate lying near us, and remained 
undetected for half an hour. He then came to 
us, still acting as a mere aide or subordinate 
to Prince Mensikoff, and coming last up our 
gangway. Ashe obviously desired to pass with- 
out recognition, his retinue paid no attention 
to him, and it was a matter of obvious courtesy 
to forbear breaking in upon his fancied incog. 
He separated himself from the rest, peered ac- 
tively throughout the ship, spoke inquiringly 
to a number of the seamen, and accidentally 
coming across my infant daughter, took her in 
his arms, expressed great delight at her beauty, 
and repeatedly kissed her. 

His fine figure and penetrating eye had been 
remarked, however, by almost every one, and 
no one was deceived as to his reality. When 
going he touched his cap to Prince Mensikoff, 
inquired whether he was ready to leave, and 
being answered affirmatively, ran up the gang- 
way, descended and again took the helm, while 
the ceremony of departure was going through 
by the others. Our commodore now broke 
through the disguise and saluted him with 
forty-one guns, which induced him at once to 
resume the Emperor, to hoist signals to the 
Russian frigate ordering a return of the salute, 
to run up at the mast-head of his steamboat 
the American ensign, and finally to display his 
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imperial standard. This last act was instantly 
followed by tremendous salutes from all the 
numerous men-of-war in the harbor, and from 
the various forts of Cronstadt. The effect was 
fine beyond description, and our ship seemed 
to be, for a time, the center round which was 
acting one of the most beautiful and exciting 
scenes imaginable. During this remarkable 
visit I became personally known to Count 
Nesselrode.! 


A COURT PRESENTATION. 


Monday, 31st July, 1837.—The governor 
of Cronstadt having placed his steamer at my 
disposal for the purpose, I this morning sent 
all my baggage on board of her, and embarked 
with my family, accompanied by a numberof the 
officers of the /ndependence, for St. Petersburg. 

Saturday, 5th August, 1837.—I\ entered upon 
the possession of a house I have rented from 
Count Bobrinski, at the sum of gooo rubles 
or $1800 per annum; it is fully furnished, and 
promises to be alike neat, gentlemanly, clean, 
and comfortable. The operation of moving in 
has been laborious and fatiguing; but I am 
overjoyed at again finding myself under a roof 
of my own, with all my children around me, 
and, as it were, once more at home. 

Sunday, 6th August, 1837.— Mrs. Dallas,my 
two daughters, and I, in one carriage,and Mr. 
Chew, my secretary of legation, in another, 
with an extra carnage for baggage, left St. 
Petersburg to-day at about ten o’clock, and 
reached Peterhof Palace by twelve. We were 
shown into a suite of apartments and had 
served up a comfortable déjeuner a la four- 
chette. After putting on our court costume, we 
were informed that imperial carriages would 
conduct us to the palace for presentation at 
about half-past threeo’clock. Accordingly they 
came. I now rode with Mrs. Dallas in one 
carriage, and left my daughter to be escorted 
in the other by Mr. Chew. We were ushered 
into a splendid antechamber, upstairs, the walls 
of which were wainscoted with beautiful paint- 


1George Mifflin Dallas, the author of this journal 
(selections from which will be printed in two pers), was 
born in the city of Philadelphia on the roth day of July, 
1792. The family originated in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. His father, Alexander James Dallas, was born 
in the island of Jamaica. On the 17th of June, 1783, 
he arrived with his bride in Philadelphia. He chose 
the profession of the law, and his rise was rapid. In 
1801 he was appointed District Attorney of the United 
States by President Jefferson. In October, 1814, he ac- 
cepted the Treasury portfolio in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Madison. George Mifflin Dallas was the third 
child and second son. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton College in 1810, at the age of eighteen; he took the 
first honors of his class and delivered the valedictory 
oration, in which he gave promise of that graceful de- 
livery and command of language for which he early 
became famous. He at once entered his father’s office 
as a student at law, and in April, 1813, was admitted to 
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ings—at least four hundred different heads, all 
of great delicacy and nearly the same size, 
The master of ceremonies led the ladies into a 
corner of the apartment overlooking the grand 
waterworks, and I entered into easy conversa- 
tion with Baron Nicolai. We were almost the 
first present. The room, however, rapidly filled 
with glittering officers, military and civil, and 
with ladies whose glowing, soft, and fair com- 
plexions it was impossible not to admire, 

After some time passed in listless expectation 
and chat, I was conducted into a distant cham- 
ber and presented to Nicholas I. I had hardly 
entered the door before he came rapidly to- 
wards me, his hands both extended, and with 
an air of great frankness and ease shook me 
by the hands with the utmost apparent cordi- 
ality. His first words were: “ Mr. Dallas, you 
are welcome to Russia; I have to thank you 
for the very handsome and hospitable manner 
in which my disguised visit to your ship was 
received, I have never seen a nobler vessel. 
I found you knew me, after I had gone — but 
did any one recognize me while on board? 
You were here twenty-four years ago, but you 
could hardly know me, changed as I am since 
then. I took your ship on the moment of her 
arrival, in her ordinary sea-trim ; I did not want 
to see her dressed up. She is an admirable 
ship. I am going to send some of my naval 
officers to the United States to learn naval 
architecture and science, and I must request 
you to let them have such letters as will facili- 
tate their progress. Can you persuade Com- 
modore Nicholson to delay his departure until 
after Friday next, when the eighty-gun ship 
at the admiralty is to be launched ? I should 
be much pleased to have him present and to 
hear his remarks.” 

To all and each of these inquiries I of course 
made replies. He asked me also what the dis- 
turbances in Canada were tending to, and 
observed that when a government became 
oppressive and forgot the tender care to which 
a colony was entitled, she justified resistance 


the bar. In politics it was the school of Jefferson and 
Madison and their followers to whose doctrines the 
elder and the younger Dallas adhered, and in whose 
political party the Republican, later called Democratic, 
George M. Dallas was for many years a widely recog- 
nized leader. When in 1813 President Madison ap- 
pointed Albert Gallatin a special commissioner to 

roceed to St. Petersburg and with Mr. Adams, then 
Minister of the United States to Russia, to negotiate 
a peace with Great Britain under the auspices of the 
Russian Emperor, Mr. Gallatin tendered the post of 
ane secretary to Mr. Dallas. On his arrival at St. 

etersburg Mr. Gallatin found that England had de- 
clined the proffered mediation of Russia, whereupon 
Mr. Dallas was sent, alone, to England with despatches 
to the Russian ambassador in London, to ascertain, if 
possible, the views of the English Government. This 
movement resulted in the appointment of the commis- 
sion to Ghent which after prolonged negotiations 
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and separation. I told him that I put little 
faith in the aHeged spirit of independence in 
Canada; that dissatisfaction had long prevailed 
there, but the people were not, I believed, en- 
ergetic or united enough for a decisive course 
of action. He then spoke about Russia, and 
I said that I had been much struck with the 
great improvements made during his reign in 
the department of his marine, especially at 
Cronstadt, and in the magnificent structures 
of St. Petersburg. “Why,” said he, “I am 
perfectly satisfied with this people, and will 
do all I can for them.” 

At the close of the conversation he again 
shook me by the hand, and I bowed and left 
him. I had, during a pause, put my letter of 
credence in his possession, which he laid upon 
a table without opening; and in reply to my 
assurance that the United States were disposed 
to strengthen and confirm the harmonious re- 
lations subsisting between the two governments, 
he said that he felt delight at the conviction of 
that truth, and would not be behind my Gov- 
ernment in manifestations of cordial friendship. 
I was immediately afterward conducted to the 
Empress, who remarked, among other things, 
that our Government was in practice of chang- 
ing its representatives here very frequently, 
and she wanted to know whether the same 
course was pursued as to other countries and 
whether it arose from any settled principle of 
policy. I told her, that it was indiscriminately 
done—was partly ascribable to the changes 
to which all popular governments were more 
or less subiect, and in many cases was imput- 
able to accidental causes. “ Well,” said she, 
“T hope you will prove an exception to this 
practice, that you will be happy in Russia and 
remain long.” 

We had been formally invited to dine with 
the Imperial family as soon as we reached the 
palace ; and as soon as the form of being pre- 
sented had closed, and the Emperor, Empress, 
the Grand Duchess of Wiirtemberg, and the 
grand duchesses, daughters of the Emperor, 


ended in the treaty of December 14, 1814, which closed 
the war. During his residence of more than a year in 
Europe Mr. Dallas visited France, Holland, and the 
Netherlands, as well as Russia and England, and met 
many of the distinguished menf the day. In Lon- 
don he called upon his cousin, Lord Byron, and an 
amusing anecdote is told of his republican indepen- 
dence in declining to recognize the privilege of the peer- 
age and make a second call upon his distinguished 
relative until his first visit had been returned. Lord 
Byron is said to have been much amused when the 
state of affairs was reported to him, and to have ex- 
claimed, “ I like the young man’s independence ; I will 
call on him to-morrow.” In his twenty-fourth year, 
on the 23d of May, 1816, Mr. Dallas married Sophia 
Chew Nicklin, daughter of Philip Nicklin, Esq., and 
granddaughter of Chief Justice Benjamin Chew. In 
1828 he was elected mayor of the city of Philadelphia, 
but resigned in the year following on receiving from 


had mingled in thé crowd of the anteroom 
for about fifteen minutes, the doors of the ban- 
queting-room were thrown open, a numerous 
band of music struck up, and the company 
proceeded with apparently very little formal- 
ity to dinner. 

One of the masters of ceremonies led me 
forward and placed me at table immediately 
in front of the Empress, while Mrs. Dallas and 
my daughters were placed next to the impe- 
rial family, alongside of the younger grand 
duchess. I was repeatedly addressed, on vari- 
ous topics, by the Empress, who spoke distinct 
if not handsome English. Among her other 
remarks was her desire to know whether our 
novelist, Cooper, had lately written another 
book, for he was her great favorite— especially 
in such works as the “ Pioneer,” “ The Spy,” 
and the “ Last of the Mohicans”; she had, 
however, not read all, nor in my opinion his 
best productions; and I recommended the 
“Red Rover” and the “ Water-Witch.” She 
had not heard before of his last work on Eng- 
land, and seemed surprised that he should write 
about a country where he had been so little. 

I had cause to be officially and personally 
highly gratified, and hastened to return to St. 
Petersburg. We galloped home by nineo’clock, 
driven by a coachman who was very drunk, 
but of whose condition we were not aware till 
safely housed. 

I left in the hands of one of the officers in 
waiting the sum of two hundred rubles, the cus- 
tomary present on similar occasions, to be 
equally distributed among all who had par- 
ticipated in services to us. 

Sunday, 13th August, 1837.—The frigate Jn- 
dependence sailed from Cronstadt about noon 
to-day. 


GLIMPSES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Sunday, 20th August, 1837.— Attended di- 
vine worship in the chapel ofthe British Factory 
on the English quay. The two front pews have 
been civilly devoted to myself and family. The 


President Jackson the appointment of United States 
District Attorney, the same post to which his father 
had been appointed by Mr. Jefferson. In 1831 he 
was elected to fill a vacancy in the Senate of the 
United States; entering for the first time a legislative 


body. 

5 the accession of Mr. Van Buren to the Presi- 
dency in 1837, the mission to Russia was accepted by 
Mr. Dallas, who at his own request was recalled in 
October, 1839. In 1844 he was chosen Vice-President 
of the United States, James K. Polk and George M. 
Dallas receiving 170 out of 275 electoral votes. 

In 1856, on Mr. Buchanan’s signifying his desire to 
be recalled, Mr. Dallas was nominated by the Senate 
on ——- 31 and confirmed February 4 as Minister 
to England. He returned to the United States in 1861, 
arriving at Philadelphia on June 1. He died suddenly, 
as his father had done, on the morning of Saturday, the 
31st of December, 1864. 
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clergyman, whose sermon-was certainly good, is 
named Law, and is of the stock of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and of Thomas Law, of Washington. 

Saturday, 26th August, 1837.—The Spanish 
consul here, Don Raymonde de Chacon, paid 
me a visit, to inquire about his brother in Phil- 
adelphia. In the course of conversation he 
told me there was very little official business 
for him to attend to here; that although Span- 
ish produce to the amount of fifty millions was 
annually brought into Russia from the West 
Indies or the Peninsula, sugar, coffee, wines, 
etc., it came in British or American vessels. 
During all last year but three Spanish vessels 
came to Russia, to the port of Riga. 

Friday, 8th September, 1837.— Mr. Rodo- 
finikine called this morning. Among other 
matters he referred to the wretched condition 
of the Russian peasantry, and said that they 
were in the habit of burying their money, 
whether silver or gold, and of pretending to 
be utterly destitute ; that four or five hundred 
rubles was a very large sum for them to own— 
and that until a recent ukase of the present 
Emperor they were not competent to hold any 
portion of the soil, but that now there were a 
million of them who owned small tracts of land 
which they farmed. He expressed an opinion 
that too much labor was already bestowed 


upon agriculture, and that more was produced 
than could be consumed, and no markets were 


to be found for the surplus. Great quantities 
of sheep were raised in the southern provinces ; 
and Count Nesselrode had in the neighborhood 
of Wosnesensk a flock ofabout seventeen thou- 
sand merinos. 

Sunday, roth September, 1837.—The imports 
of tobacco into St. Petersburg have been the 
subject of my study to-day. I am satisfied that 
we supply Russia with this weed to an extent 
of nearly half a million of dollars annually, and 
that the trade has increased, is still increasing, 
and might, by modification of the Russian tariff, 
be very largely increased. 

The present Emperor proposes to emancipate 
the serfs on the imperial domain, and to con- 
fide their government to Kitisoff. The example 
will ultimately work its way; but its progress 
must necessarily be very slow, as it will be 
resisted by the great nobles. 

Tuesday, 14th November, 1837.— The 
French ambassador, Baronte, paid us a long 
visit. He is obviously preparing for a perma- 
nent departure. His conversation, always intel- 
lectual, was peculiarly agreeable this morning. 
In speaking of the comparative characteris- 
tics of this country and England, France, and 
America, he was particularly emphatic in pro- 
nouncing society in Russia to be listless, som- 
ber, and indifferent or unexcitable. In Paris 
people had no time to note the weather or for 
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sickness; here time hung heavily upon the 
health and spirits of all but the natives, and 
they were heavier than time itself. 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCES. 


Thursday, 234 November, 1837.—We go 
to-night to our first Russian entertainment 
since the dinner at Peterhof: the soirée of 
Count and Countess Levachoff. We are in- 
vited to come at ten o’clock, and I presume 
we will reach there by eleven. 

Friday,24th November, 1837.—W e remained 
at Count Levachoff’s till between three and 
four this morning. He is an aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor, a cavalry general, a nobleman of 
great wealth, and his personal manners recom- 
mend him strongly, at least to a stranger like 
myself. His palace (for it cannot be otherwise 
called) is exceedingly splendid, and enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the most beautiful 
in this city of palaces. The countess has the 
look and deportment of an accomplished and 
unaffected American lady, and often reminded 
me of Mrs. Robert Morris, subsequently Mrs. 
Bloodgood. Both of them speak the English 
language fluently. I counted eleven rooms, of 
various sizes and furniture, open for the enter- 
tainment, all brilliant with light, paintings, and 
decoration. The two largest rooms were ap- 
propriated to dancing and card-playing. The 
order of arrivals and departures at the front 
door was protected by hussars in couples ; and 
a shoal of most gorgeously liveried servants su- 
perintended every detail in-doors. The count, 
in full military costume, met us at the drawing- 
room door, took Mrs. Dallas from my arm, 
and led her to the countess and then to a 
seat. I was cordially saluted by several whom 
I had visited but not seen, and among them 
by my old acquaintance, Politica, who is re- 
markably unchanged in appearance. Many of 
the diplomatic corps were there. 

Sunday, 34 December, 1837.— My presenta- 
tion to the Grand Duchess Helen, wife of the 
Grand Duke Michel, took place at the palace 
at two o’clock. On entering the door, I was 
saluted by a company of dismounted dragoons, 
and ushered upstairs through rows of atten- 
dants into a magnéficent hall of reception, sup- 
ported in its vaulted and richly painted ceiling 
by noble columns of white mock marble. Here 
I remained in conversation with two officers 
of the household, and admiring the walls and 
other ornaments of the apartments. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the glowing and immense 
paintings executed on the milk-white glossy 
walls and with the uncommonly beautiful mo- 
saic floor. After waiting there about twenty 
minutes, I was marshaled through a suite of 
rooms until I reached one of special elegance, 
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in which the Grand Duchess advanced to meet 
me with much animation and grace. We stood 
in conversation for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Her dress was in nothing striking, except a 
single enormous pearl of great purity which 
hung directly in the center of her forehead 
below the parting of her hair. We spoke about 
my family ; about her travels during the sum- 
mer; about the rapid improvements making 
in Russia under the auspices of the present 
Emperor; about the annexation of Texas to 
our Union, and about the possibility of Can- 
ada following in the same course. In all, she 
manifested much intelligence and vivacity. 

Monday, 4th December, 1837.—My set of 
silversalts and cruets were purchased this morn- 
ing for one thousand and thirty rubles [about 
$200], and I think I thus adequately furnished 
my dining-table, having already procured Eng- 
lish glass, French porcelain, Russian lights, and 
English cutlery. My aim has been to unite 
elegance and taste with as much simplicity as 
the subject-matter would admit. As to vying 
even remotely with the gorgeous extravagance 
exhibited by the principal members of the circle 
in which as a national representative I neces- 
sarily must move in this capital, the attempt 
would be equally out of character, in bad taste, 
and utterly futile. 


I went accompanied by my daughter to a 


soirée at the Countess Laval’s. It is one of the 
handsomest and most richly furnished houses 
inSt. Petersburg. Nothing more strongly shows 
the magic of wealth. The count is said to have 
come here originally as a French hair-dresser; 
and certainly looks the origin at this moment 
admirably ; he is short, mean, and insignificant 
in appearance. The countess is the impersona- 
tion of an indented toadstool, fat, coarse, short, 
and ugly. They are, however, both very kind 
persons and seem deservedly favorites. He is 
one of the four maitres de la cour. His estab- 
lishment presents many points worthy of ad- 
miration. It 1s on the largest scale of private 
dwellings in a city where all such dwellings are 
palaces: its various apartments are adorned 
with the utmost profusion and with great judg- 
ment; its largest saloon, an oblong square of 
about thirty-five by twenty-five feet, with 
vaulted ceiling, and walls covered with deep- 
crimson satin drapery, are hung with choice 
paintings of the best Italian and French mas- 
ters. Adjoining this is an apartment of about 
the same dimensions, whose floor is ancient 
mosaic from the island of Capri, and whose 
sides are crowded with specimens of antique 
sculpture, vases, and curiosities. I noticed es- 
pecially here a most exquisite antique gorgon’s 
head, another of Augustus Czesar,and several 
that I could not identify. The money expended 
in this singleroom must have been incalculable. 
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Beyond this, and after passing a narrow passage, 
I reached a most beautiful boudoir, modeled 
with the most elaborate exactness in all its 
colors, shape, size, and arrangements, after an 
excavated chamber of Pompeii. This seemed 
the pet piece of the count and countess, both 
of whom were eloquent in pointing out its 
peculiar beauties. There was one display at 
this entertainment which I had not seen at 
others, except at the two public balls of the 
Mineral Springs and |’Assemblée de la No- 
blesse. In the first of the range of saloons as 
you entered, one side of the room was occupied 
by an immense table covered with all sorts of 
delicacies, ices, jellies, fruit, cakes, sugar plums 
of all colors and fantasies, coffee, chocolate, 
wines, igueurs, etc., which was the fountain 
whence the attendants afterward distributed 
on waiters to the company, or to which the gen- 
tlemen resorted whenever inclined for refresh- 
ment. Cards, particularly if not exclusively 
whist, were playing in four or five saloons; 
and Countess Laval with entire composure 
executed a most skillful game of chess with 
Countess Litta, in the very midst of her guests 
in the most thronged saloon. The party was 
what is here called a rout — without dancing ; 
beginning at eleven o’clock, and closing in less 
than two hours ; and it was composed chiefly 
of married ladies from thirty to seventy years 
of age. I should not suppose there were four 
girls, as we would call them, present. The 
dresses were exceedingly handsome, but some 
of the matrons shocked my American notions 
not a little by a most profuse display of the 
bust. Conversation does not seem to be as 
much a pursuit as it should be; generally 
speaking, gentlemen arranged themselves in a 
dark mass on one side of the saloon, respect- 
fully and vacantly gazing at the ladies who 
were closely packed on divans, ottomans, or 
sofas on the other side or in the center. The 
diplomatic body are an exception to this re- 
mark, and seemed disposed to make themselves 
agreeable to their fair associates. 


A DIPLOMATIC DINNER. 


Monday, 18th December, 1837.— This being 
St. Nicholas day and therefore the name- 
day of the Emperor, it is the subject of uni- 
versal celebration. Count Nesselrode has a 
multitudinous dinner at the “ Hétel du Min- 
istére des Affaires Etrangéres,” to which I am 
obliged to go, selon les usages in grand uni- 
form; and in the evening, as I was formally 
apprised by the secretary of the Court, Mr. 
Maikailoff, some days ago, the ball of the 
nobility will be attended by the Grand Duch- 
ess Helen, and all are expected to dress their 
loftiest. The city generally also undergoes 
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illumination at night and the Neva consecra- 
tion. 

Tuesday, 19th December, 1837.— At Count 
Nesselrode’s dinner yesterday, all the diplo- 
matic corps attended except Luchenfeldt, of 
Bavaria. On such occasions established eti- 
quette requires that ambassadors and ministers 
should take their seats at table according to 
the precedence arising from the dates of their 
respective arrivals at this court, ambassadors 
of course as higher in grade being before min- 
isters. I took my place next to Mr. Milbanke 
below, and as I presumed above Count Schim- 
melpenninck. In the course of the evening, 
after we had risen from the table, the Dutch- 
man informed me that he disputed the right 
of Mr. Milbanke to the precedence he as- 
sumed; that he had spoken to Count Nes- 
selrode upon the subject, and to Mr. Brunoff, 
and that both these gentlemen were inclined 
to agree with him in the views he expressed, 
and promised to communicate to him their 
formal decision on the point. The result would, 
of course, affect me by advancing me one step 
in the line should the conclusion be against the 
British representative. The grounds of his pro- 
ceeding are simply these: Lord Durham was 
ambassador, and on quitting Russia he left 
Milbanke chargé d'affaires, an appointment 
since confirmed by the British Government. 
As chargé left by an ambassador, Milbanke 
ranks as a minister plenipotentiary and took 
that rank before either Count Schimmelpen- 
ninck or I reached here; but he is not an 
envoy extraordinary, and that is our most 
important and distinctive grade, and the count 
considers it essentially higher than the mere 
minister plenipotentiary, and therefore enti- 
tling us to precedence. It would seem also 
that Milbanke is even minister plenipotentiary 
more by a sort of diplomatic brevet than by 
actual commission in the line; and his per- 
sonal deportment appears to have kindled a 
disposition to pull him a little back from the 
forward position he too boldly takes. 


THE EMPEROR’S SLEIGH-RIDE AND HIS EARLY 
HOURS. 


Tuesday, 26th December, 1837.— 1 dined to- 
day with Prince Butera, the Neapolitan min- 
ister. He married a Russian widow of immense 
wealth, owning productive gold mines in Si- 
beria. His residence on the English quay is 
one of the most splendid establishments I have 
visited. There were present the Austrian and 
French ambassadors, the Prussian, English, 
and Dutch ministers, Count Woronzoff, Count 
Matuzewitch, the French secretary of lega- 
tion, the Marquis de Villafranca, and a French 
attaché. The table was brilliant, and the din- 
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ner exquisite, especially the dish of Neapolitan 
macaroni, and the glass of imperial Tokay, 
During the repast much conversation of a 
lively character took place respecting Madame 
Taglioni, whose dancing last evening enchanted 
the Emperor and Empress. On this topic the 
Austnan was poetically eloquent, and de- 
scribed the feet of the actress as actually speak- 
ing. He insisted also that her extraordinary 
length of arms greatly contributed to her grace 
and activity, being admirable substitutes for 
the balance-pole employed by tight-rope dan- 
cers. The Marquis de Villafranca and I, after 
being introduced, had a long and interesting 
confab. Heis not an unapt looking represen- 
tative of the Spanish pretender, Don Carlos, 
Of about forty years of age, short figure, round 
limbs, jet-black hair and eyes, bushy mus- 
tache and swarthy complexion, he looks the 
young but grave grandee. 

I crossed and recrossed the Neva upon the 
ice to-day, and was amused by seeing the prep- 
arations making by a body of men for an ex- 
tensive skating plain. Trees were planted in 
the ice on the line of demarcation; some 
benches were already stationed ; the snow was 
shoveled and wheeled off, and, through a hole 
cut, water was procured and thrown in buck- 
ets over the appointed space, thus securing a 
smooth and clean surface. On returning home, 
while walking carelessly with Philip along the 
English quay, a single-horsed, small sledge 
approached at a rapid pace, with apparently 
one of the numberless military officers in it 
whom we see in all directions, enveloped in a 
light-blue cloth cloak and with cocked hat and 
feather, and speeding exactly in the same un- 
attended and simple manner. I did not notice, 
much less recognize, the person in the sledge 
until after he had made the usual gesture with 
his hand (putting it to the side of his hat by 
his forehead and there retaining it) and had 
nodded repeatedly at me, with smiles, as if 
endeavoring to make me know him. I had 
just time to whip my hat off, and turned to- 
wards him most respectfully ; it was the Em- 
peror of all the Russias! He flew rapidly by, 
and I observed that all who were in his track 
seemed aware almost by instinct ofhis approach, 
and doffed their hats and caps instantly. Here 
was the monarch of myriads—the despotic 
arbiter of life and death, and liberty, and law 
—actually and visibly enjoying a sleigh-ride 
in a style as entirely unassuming and fearless 
and natural as would be chosen by any one 
of his subjects or slaves. The constitutional 
king, Louis Philippe, could not venture on 
this without the music of whistling bullets be- 
ing awakened; and even a king or queen of 
England would run some risk of violence or 
rudeness. Yet such is the everyday practice 
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of Nicholas the First. He is probably bold in 
the consciousness that he strives to do his 
duty, or the excessive degradation of his slaves 
presents the least hazard of a generous aspira- 
tion and struggle for liberty. 

Wednesday, 27th December, 1837.— Dr. Le- 
fevre’s second lecture on chemistry was deliv- 
ered this evening and I accompanied three of 
my children to it. At its close we went to Mr. 
Law’s, the English clergyman, nephew of Lord 
Elienborough and our Thomas Law, and re- 
mained till midnight. My daughters danced 
to the music of the piano, while I took my 
seat at a card-table and won from his reverence 
at whist ten rubles. How strangely different 
are the religious prejudices of different coun- 
tries! Mr. Law dresses in black, and in that 
alone, when out of the pulpit, differs from any 
of the crowd of gentlemen who may meet in the 
ball-room, the theater, or at the green baize. 

Friday, 29th December,1837.—We were grat- 
ified last night by finding the Emperor among 
the guests at Count Woronzoff’s. He had told 
the count, when at Moscow, that he would at- 
tend his parties, provided that they began at 
nine o’clock; the count feared that was an im- 
possibility ; his Majesty went, however, at the 
hour he had indicated, and was alone until 
nearly eleven. Fashion is more potent than 
autocracy. When I entered the room where 
he was, I perceived him to be in conversation 
with Count Schimmelpenninck, and forbore 
to advance; he caught my eye, left the count, 
and coming towards me, we shook hands, when 
he observed that he had met me ten days ago, 
that I obviously did not recognize him, but 
that he never saw any person for five minutes 
whom he afterward forgot. 

The Winter Palace is just reported in flames ! 


BURNING OF THE WINTER PALACE, 


Saturday, 30th December, 1837.— The great 
Winter Palace is now a quadrangular stack of 
blackened and gloomy walls ; still, however, at 
twelve o’clock to-night blazing in every direc- 
tion with almost unabated fury. As to a spec- 
tacle, it is more grand and imposing than any 
exhibition I ever beheld. The Emperor has 
ordered all dangerous efforts to arrest or ex- 


1 Nicholas I. was born in 1796. His eldest brother, 
Alexander I., noted for his part in the Napoleonic 
wars, arranged that his brother Constantine should 
forego his right to the succession ; so with the consent 
of the latter Nicholas ascended the throne on the 
death of Alexander in 1825. Nicholas, who was a man 
of great activity, intelligence, and of fine presence, had 
shown a taste for military affairs, and from the sup- 
pression of the revolt that followed upon his accession 
pursued a policy of repression. In 1817 he had mar- 
ried the daughter of Frederick William III. of Prussia, 
sister of the late Emperor William. In concert with 
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tinguish the flames to be abandoned, and the 
noble pile with its gorgeous and rich contents 
is left, surrounded by an army in full costume, 
to consume itself away. The whole scene is the 
celebration of the obsequies of some mighty 
monarch. As yet, the origin of this calamity 
is merely matter of conjecture and rumor ; but 
one story has an air of verisimilitude and is 
generally credited. Some persons are said to 
have been engaged in the apothecary’s apart- 
ment in making chemical experiments, and hav- 
ing accidentally ignited a quantity of fluid, the 
blaze extended itself and gradually became ir- 
repressible and inextinguishable. The Emperor 
was, at the time, in the theater witnessing the 
graces of Taglioni, and hurrying home he ar- 
rived at the palace at the moment when the 
fire burst forth from several points. This im- 
mense conflagration hasin no manner disturbed 
the general tranquillity of the city. No bells 
have rung, no outcry has been made, no noisy 
engines have rattled along the streets, and no 
crowds have been collected. The process of 
supervising has been allotted to the military and 
police ; the operation has been conducted with 
the silence, system, and despatch by which those 
two departments are characterized. 

I did not retire to bed this morning until 
some of the household servants were bustling 
about, preparing for the day. Circumstances 
over which we sat brooding had excited vague 
alarm in all the family. In despotic govern- 
ments fears of conspiracy and change are al- 
ways more or less afloat. The agents of the 
police. keep these fears alive as necessary to 
their own importance. Some of the French 
newspapers had contained a statement that a 
plot against the Emperor was being actively 
followed up. He went to Tsarskoe-Selo for 
some days, on his return hither, instead of tak- 
ing up his quarters at once, as he was wont to 
do, at the Winter Palace. Then he moved about 
without attendance or parade, as witness the 
manner in which he appeared at Count Wor- 
onzoff’s soirée. And we recollected, further- 
more, many harsh things said of his extreme 
and passionate violence in the reviewsat Wos- 
nesensk, and especially towards a general offi- 
cer of noble rank whose badges of honor he 
rudely tore from his breast with his own hand 


England and France he helped to secure the inde- 
pendence of Greece. His war with Turkey in 1828-29 
resulted favorably to Russia. The Polish insurrection 
which began in 1830 was ruthlessly stamped out; and 
in 1849 Nicholas helped Austria to subdue revolted 
Hungary. His demands upon Turkey led to the Cri- 
mean war, in which England and France overmatched 
him, and before the end of which he died, on March 
2, 1855 His successor, Alexander II., made peace in 
the following year. It is said that the emancipation 
of the serfs by the latter accorded with a recommenda- 
tion left by his father Nicholas I.— Epiror. 
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in the presence of the troops. All these ideas, 
when aggravated by the light of the burning 
palace, would probably have given way to far- 
ther reflection, had not, as if to invigorate and 
confirm them, a notice been sent me from the 
imperial guard that two other large fires had 
broken out in distant quarters of the city ; that 
a doubt existed whether they were not the 
explosion of some general plan, and that I 
was desired to be vigilant in care of my own 
household. I was on the point of revisiting 
the palace a second time, when I met the sol- 
dier at the door who gave this notice to my 
servant verbally. We were now countenanced 
in some degree in indulging our imaginations, 
and we very soon worked our way into the 
midst of a revolution and the conflagration of 
the city. I sent for the Secretary of Legation 
to take charge of the archives of the mission, 
stationed my servants at the points most suited 
for effective look-outs, and tranquillized the 
family as well as I could. The extraordinary 
silence that prevailed was, however, the great 
restorer of intellectual composure; and I got 
all to bed by two o'clock, except Mr. Chew 
and myself, who remained up and on the gui 
vive. 

Monday, rst January, 1838.—The incidents 
of the conflagration are rapidly developing and 
engage at present every attention. The number 
of lives lost is differently stated ; some carry it 
up to more than two hundred, others to eighty, 
and a general in actual service on the fatal 
night explicitly assured me that but one man 
had been killed. A body of grenadiers are rep- 
resented to have perished by the sinking of 
the floor at the moment they were endeavor- 
ing to remove and save the throne; and the 
Emperor is said not to have abandoned the 
hope of extinguishing the flames until he saw 
the staff of the standard which surmounted the 
palace blazing, when he lost color for a mo- 
ment and exclaimed that it appeared to be the 
will of God and he would no longer hazard the 
lives of his officers and subjects in the attempt. 
He disappeared for a short time from among 
his attendants, who were alarmed at his absence. 
He had gone into his private cabinet to collect 
and secure his private papers, with a large 
bundle of which in his hands he again came 
out. 

There were nearly four thousand permanent 
occupants of this immense palace, many of 
whom were entirely dependent upon this sanc- 
tuary for their means of livelihood. Numbers 
of young ladies attached to the court as maids 
of honor, or in other capacities, have been sud- 
denly deprived of all their jewels and little 
property and made destitute. Several of them, 
in their extreme terror, fled from the scene and 
were not found again for forty-eight hours, 


having taken refuge among their friends. Much 
of the most valuable furniture has been res- 
cued; the Hermitage remains untouched; the 
interesting collection of portraits which cov- 
ered the walls of the historical Hall of the 
Generals was saved by a regiment of soldiers 
who devoted themselves to that particular ob- 
ject. The crown jewels were early sent away ; 
the Empress, after her return from the theater, 
went in person and preserved her own jewelry. 
The splendid malachite vase, esteemed one of 
the most precious articles, resisted by its weight 
and fastenings the exertions of sixty men and 
was lost. No attempt was made to sever the 
gorgeous jasper columns which adorned the 
saloons of the Empress from the walls, and 
they were reduced to powder. The estimated 
loss is fifty millions of rubles, or ten millions 
of dollars. Orders have already issued for the 
rebuilding, and the Emperor has said that he 
will reoccupy the palace next September — 
utterly and absolutely impossible! 

I am informed this evening that a new min- 
isterial department is about to be created, with 
General Kisileiff at its head. It is exclusively 
designed for the government of the private 
domain and properties of the crown, which 
have latterly been injuriously neglected ; a mat- 
ter of no inconsiderable importance, when it 
is recollected that the Emperor actually owns 
about eighteen millions of peasants, or one- 
third of the population of Russia. This enor- 
mous acquisition has been caused by the loans 
he made after the French war to the nobles, 
which being unpaid were followed by seizures, 
etc. 


THE RUSSIAN NEW YEAR’S, 


Saturday, 13th January, 1838.—This is the 
New Year’s day of Russia, and an active inter- 
change of personal civilities takes place. Cards 
are sent to all one’s acquaintances. 

The court convened at the Palace of the 
Hermitage, at twelve o’clock, to celebrate 
agreeably to my note and invitation the anni- 
versary of the birth of Her Highness Helen. 
The ceremonial is one deemed peculiarly high 
and important, and the occasion rallies all the 
court, all the civil functionaries, and all the 
military officers, together with all the maids of 
honor, to the presence of the sovereigns. I 
made it a point to reach the palace door punc- 
tually at the hour designated, accompanied by 
the Secretary of the Legation. It was instantly 
obvious that the vast basement accommoda- 
tions of the Winter Palace were no longer to 
be had. The door, though not obstructed, was 
flanked by throngs of liveried servants, whose 
masters had passed in, and the stairway was 
equally crowded. On my name being an- 
nounced, an attendant, dressed fancifully as a 
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Highlander, presented himself as our guide, 
opened the mass of human beings in our way, 
and marshaled us through two lines of richly 
appareled gentlemen and officers along an ex- 
tensive corridor hung with the finest paintings, 
until we reached the saloon appropriated for 
the meeting of the foreign ministers. On en- 
tering I found the corps diplomatique as- 
sembled with the exceptions of Prince Butera 
and Count Schimmelpenninck, who, however, 
soon appeared. We were all in full costume, 
and Counts Nesselrode and Woronzoff were 
with us. A folding-door at the extremity of 
the room opposite to where we had come in 
being suddenly thrown wide, we were gratified 
by beholding an immense array of ladies of 
honor, dressed in the rich and gorgeous na- 
tional costume which had been prescribed by 
the present Empress. The apartment in which 
they stood was large and beautiful, and they 
moved about with ease and thus exhibited their 
fine figures and finer ornaments to entire ad- 
vantage. The trains were mostly of crimson, 
purple, or light-blue velvet embroidered in 
gold or silver, and dragging about two yards 
upon the floor. The head-dress was a varia- 
tion of the ordinary Russian nurse’s cap, a pe- 
culiarity in attire which was very becoming. 
It was composed of every kind of material and 
of all varieties of color; diamonds, pearls, em- 
eralds, topaz, etc., etc. ; jewelry of all descrip- 
tions seemed to have been showered upon each 
of the ladies. We arranged ourselves in a sort 
of semicircle, with the Austrian ambassador 
at the head, and according to the rank of sen- 
iority ; our secretaries stood behind us respec- 
tively ; and soon the approach of the Emperor 
and Empress from the interior of the palace 
and through the splendid saloon before us was 
felt. The gentlemen of the bedchamber, with 
coats covered with gold embroidery, white 
buckskin trousers, shoes and buckles, and cha- 
peaux and gloves, first moved by us in a throng 
of about two hundred, going out at the oppo- 
site door and halting at the entrance. Then 
came the high officers of ceremony, Litta, 
Laval, Narischkin, etc., with their appropriate 
attire and insignia, who ranged themselves on 
our left by the side of Nesselrode and Woron- 
zoff; these were immediately followed by the 
Grand Duchess Helen, wife of the Grand Duke 
Michel, the Grand Duchesses Marie and Olga 
and their two younger nieces, daughters of the 
Grand Duke Michel, who in a line fronting us 
stationed themselves on our right, the Grand 
Duchess Helen being within easy speaking dis- 
tance of Count Ficquelmont: following these 
imperial ladies were the Grand Duke Michel 
and the Grand Duke Heir, who as they en- 
tered turned a little to the left, and left the way 
clear for the Emperor and Empress. As their 


majesties entered we all bowed first to the lady 
and then to the monarch, and the former ad- 
vanced to the Austrian, offered her hand for 
the usual kiss, and conversed for a few moments. 
She was victoriously equipped; her train of 
sky-blue velvet, embroidered with silver flowers 
to the depth of two feet, was protected and oc- 
casionally adjusted by two pages who followed 
her in the garb of young lieutenants: her cap, 
in shape and meaning like that worn by the 
maids of honor, was decorated by rows of 
enormous pearls and diamonds and appeared 
to be of cherry-colored satin; her gown was 
of pink satin richly embroidered in gold, and 
her necklace, bracelets, rings, etc., were bri- 
liant in proportion. As soon as she left the 
ambassador, the Emperor advanced to him, 
shook hands cordially, and talked with ani- 
mation. His dress was that of a general, un- 
incumbered by glitter, his coat green, his 
epaulets gold, his pantaloons white buckskin, 
fitting tight to the skin, and his boots long hus- 
sars, eclipsing Day and Martin by their polish. 
On these occasions, the sovereigns passed 
slowly down the line of diplomats, addressing 
each as they liked in succession. When my 
turn came, I kissed the hand of the Empress, 
and expressed my gratification at perceiving 
that her summer travels had improved her 
health. She said they had on the whole, but 
just now she felt exceedingly unwell, that she 
had not recovered from the shock of the con- 
flagration and was utterly unfit to go through 
the labors of the day; that according to es- 
tablished rule she would be obliged to receive 
and shake hands with about four thousand per- 
sons, and being then scarcely able to stand 
from faintness how was she to get along? I 
told her she really looked very differently from 
what she felt, and expressed my sincere regret ; 
but that perhaps the delight her presence would 
inspire might react upon herself and give her 
strength and spirit for the scene. The Em- 
peror shook me by the hand, and at once asked 
me why I had not been at Count Woronzoff’s 
party on Thursday ; that he had seen Mrs. Dal- 
las and my daughters there, but looked in vain 
for me. ~I told him that I had gone, unfortu- 
nately for me, too late; that I had been oc- 
cupied (as in truth I had been, in preparing 
for all the emergencies that might arise in my 
interview with Count Nesselrode) until past 
eleven o’clock, but that had I been aware that 
I should have met his Majesty, no engagement 
should have detained me. He said, with a 
smile, “ The plain truth is, you are more fash- 
ionable than I am!” The Empress spoke to 
me in English, the Emperor in French. After 
completing the semicircle, and being then by 
the door, they both turned round, gave a salu- 
tation to the corps generally, and left the room, 
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their attendants all following ; and then came, 
in one splendid and prolonged sweep, with a 
magnificence of rustle and smile altogether 
overwhelming, the whole cavalcade of maids 
of honor, giving to us a rare and surpassing re- 
view. When the door closed we were at lib- 
erty to depart, and I hastened to my carriage, 
eager to reach home and to divest myself of 
my stiff uniform. 

Monday, 15th January, 1838.—Countess 
Laval’s first ball was to-night, and we repaired 
to it. Her magnificent dwelling expanded still 
farther than I ever noticed it before. A new 
series of splendid rooms was opened in addition 
tg those heretofore described, and ended in a 
vast dancing saloon, with superbly arched ceil- 
ing, lighted by two immense bronze chande- 
liers and side candelabras, wax candles in 
all. No supper — but a large apartment with 
two tables kept loaded all the evening with 
refreshments. Card-tables innumerable and all 
occupied. 


CONSECRATION OF THE NEVA. 


Thursday, 18th January, 1838.—La féte des 
Rois, and the consecration of the Neva under 
a pavilion opposite the Hermitage and through 
a hole cut in the ice, performed by the Emperor. 
We started to witness the proceedings at half- 
past eleven, in a crowded carriage, and drove 
at once upon the frozen river, and within two 
hundred yards of the pavilion. It was thronged 
with priests in their sumptuous garments and 
with military officers who brought their respec- 
tive banners to be dipped in the holy flood. 
All present stood uncovered, while mass was 
being performed. ‘The vast multitude collected 
for the occasion could not be less than forty 
thousand in number; and those gathered im- 
mediately round the scene of consecration and 
in a compact mass upon the ice I presumed 
to be about twenty thousand. 

friday, 19th January, 1838.—At noon went 
to the Emperor’s private palace of Annitchkoff, 
high up the Neffsky prospect, and was in due 
form presented to his Imperial Highness, Mon- 
seigneur the Grand Duke Czarovitz Heir, with 
whose fine form, soft countenance, and unaf- 
fected good manners I washighly prepossessed. 
His destiny is a striking one, but I should much 
question his possessing the bold and resolute 
qualities of the will, as well as the active intel- 
lectual ones, without which he must be a sad 
aud uncertain successor to his father. 


RUSSIAN TOBOGGANING. 


APPRISED by De Sersay that our diplomatic 
set of ice-hills at the country residence of Count 
Laval were ready, I drove Phil and my daugh- 
ters forthwith to visit them. We were all de- 
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lighted with the amusement. Two parallel and 
nearly adjoining straight platforms of beauti- 
fully clear and smooth ice, formed of distinct 
but inseparably united blocks of uniform width 
and depth, run in opposite directions for per- 
haps two or three squares, and rise gradually 
at their opposite extremes fifty or sixty feet 
high into the upper chambers of two fanciful 
pavilions: the line separating the plains is a 
mound of soft and clean snow of sufficient ele- 
vation to prevent its being easily surmounted 
in the progress of the sport, and the outer 
boundaries are similarly composed. Very small 
and exquisitely neat and showy sledges are em- 
ployed, with runners generally of polished steel, 
and with light and narrow cushions of differ- 
ently colored velvet, or worked worsted, or red 
morocco; each accommodates two persons, 
and a lady may seat herself in front of a gen- 
tleman with her feet a little lifted and pointed 
the course she is going: the start from the pa- 
vilion is precipitous, and of course requires no 
external impetus: the velocity is extreme dur- 
ing the greater part of the transit; the course 
is governed by the gentleman, whose hands 
are covered with thick stuffed gloves or gaunt- 
lets, and who, leaning a little back, by the 
slightest touch upon the ice guides the vehicle 
with the nicety and precision which character- 
ize the effect of a rudder upon a skiff: the 
sledge is arrested gently or abruptly according 
to the skill of its manager, at the end of the 
plain and at the foot of the other pavilion, 
into which the parties mount by a stairway 
with their feathery apparatus, and taking a 
fresh start in the reverse direction shoot back 
to the foot of the pavilion whence they first 
issued. The going and return may occupy two 
or three minutes, and seemed to be accompa- 
nied with great exhilaration and delight to the 
voyagers. The cold was severe, and we had 
somewhat too much wind, but my children, 
who immediately and fearlessly engaged in the 
excitement, were much pleased. There is no 
real danger, though awkwardness and failure 
in the descent may cause vexation, as they 
give rise to loud mirth in the spectators. 


THE EMPEROR’S ENGLISH. 


Tuesday, 23d January, 1838.— At half-past 
seven I repaired to Count Nesselrode’s with 
Mrs. Dallas and Julia. It was a grand and se- 
lect ball to the imperial family, and the early 
hour of meeting was designated to suit the 
health and medical advisers of the Empress. 
The Emperor, among other ways of indicating 
his disposition, raised his voice several keys 
louder than usual, and said to me: “ You are 
the first gentleman that has ever induced me 
thus publicly to speak English ; I hope you will | 
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now undertake to teach me, by frequent con- 
versations, how to speak it well.” “ With all my 
heart,” was my reply, “ though you really speak 
it so distinctly and correctly already, that I have 
little or nothing to teach: I will, however, 
undertake anything in order to be frequently 
honored by your attention.” Shortly after this 
remarkable interview, the Grand Duke crossed 
one of the longest rooms, came directly up to 
me, and shook hands. He said he had met me 
the day before yesterday while he was inasledge 
and I on the English quay, and that I had not 
recognized him. “ How is it possible for me, 
an utter stranger, to know you when, without 
a single attendant, you drive along like any 
private person, muffled up completely in your 
cloak and covering your face from the cold? 
As soon as you lifted your hand and thus in 
some degree uncovered your face, I hope your 
Highness perceived that I knew you instantly.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt; the truth is, I prefer 
moving about without escort. I think we are 
the only reigning family in Europe who attempt 
it. It is impossible for me, as a military man, 
to leave off my uniform and to divest myself 
of these tell-tale ornaments [epaulets and or- 
ders], but I should like to avoid the notoriety 
consequent upon them.” 

Our supper at half-past eleven was as rich, 
recherché, and gorgeous as possible. Prince 
Narischkin told me that he had himself pur- 
chased at Paris the golden and malachite or- 
naments of the table, and had given 95,000 
rubles for them. He subsequently sold them 
to the Emperor, who gave them for the use 
of his vice-chancellor. 

Wednesday, 31st January, 1838.— We went 
to the ball of the Princess Bellozelskoy at half- 
past seven. The imperial family were all there. 
The exterior of the house in the first story was 
illuminated by innumerable lamps. Four hun- 
dred and fifty guests were accommodated at 
the supper table. The magnificence of the 
whole scene is indescribable. The stone stair- 
case, branching off at the first landing, and 
leading to the second story, was, inits vastness, 
ornaments, and style, worthy of the splendor 
to which it introduced one. After the com- 
pany had collected in what seemed to be an 
endless suite of drawing-rooms, another suite 
embracing an immense picture-gallery was 
thrown open for dancing, and finally, beyond 
this, another and still more noble series were 
displayed for supper. The picture-gallery con- 
tained many very fine originals — especially of 
the schools of Correggio and Annibal Caracci 
—and one, Judith with the head of Holofer- 
nes by Andrea del Sarto, particularly struck 
me. Numbers of the subjects were too indel- 
icate and ought to have been removed on this 
occasion. Suffering as I did during the whole 
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evening with a pain and fever in my head, I 
felt no disposition to partake in the gaiety 
around me, and less to converse: my chief 
occupation was, therefore, in examining the 
paintings and statuary. In the apartment ap- 
propriated to engravings, of which the collec- 
tion in portraits is extensive and remarkable, 
I was surprised agreeably by seeing one of 
Trumbull’s, of the Battle of Bunker Hill. While 
musing silently and in a retired niche, I was 
agreeably surprised by the Emperor’s coming 
to me, shaking hands, and then leaning against 
the wall as if disposed to a little chitchat. I 
asked him, in allusion to what took place be- 
tween us at Count Nesselrode’s, whether he 
was ready to take his first lesson in English ? 
He said he hoped to benefit by frequent con- 
versations with me, and repeated emphatically 
the assurance that I was the only gentleman 
by whom he had ever been induced to speak 
the language publicly. I expressed myself 
highly flattered. He then asked me what I 
thought of the state of things in Canada, and 
intimated that he had heard of my doubting 
whether the insurgents had among them a sin- 
gle man competent to lead them. The Empe- 
ror said that it was neither his temper nor his 
policy to rejoice in the misfortunes of other 
countries even though they might be supposed 
beneficial in their tendencies to the interests 
of Russia; but, added he, almost in the very 
words repeating the sentiment he uttered when 
I presented my letter of credence at Peterhof, 
if the mother country will act oppressively and 
unjustly towards her colonies, they are right 
to resist. I told him I thought it would be 
on the whole the better policy for England to 
consent to the separation and independence of 
Canada. 

. “ But where then is she to get her timber ? ” 

“ From the Baltic,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” he said, “she might; but perhaps 
not of such good quality nor as cheap.” 

This drew my mind to his fleet off Cron- 
stadt, and I hazarded the remark that I should 
like to see those fine-looking ships of his out 
in the Atlantic. 

“ Why,” he replied, “I will probably send 
some of them there; but really I am charged 
in all directions with such ambitious projects 
and such mischievous designs, that I am averse 
to do anything that in the slightest degree 
might countenance these imputations.” 

“ Send a small squadron to visit us,” said I, 
“in the United States. I assure you we shall 
give them a most cordial welcome.” 

“ T should like to do so,” he answered, “ and 
think I will send one or two; but my men, 
who make such good soldiers, make poor 
sailors.” 

“‘ Give them, or some of them,” I observed, 
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“the opportunity of good long voyages and 
of a bold sea, and they will rapidly improve.” 

The Emperor then invited me to accompany 
him, as soon as the opening of navigation in 
the spring would permit it, on a visit to his 
Baltic fleet; an invitation which I of course 
accepted. I forgot to record that when he 
adverted to the accusations commonly made 
against him, I interrupted him, as apologizing 
for them in some degree, with the remark, 
“ But, then, you are so powerful that you nat- 
urally inspire jealousy.” 

“Yes,” he said, “we are powerful only, 
however, for defense, not for attack,” and he 
seemed anxious that he should express this 
last idea distinctly, for he quit English, for an 
instant, to give it in French. 

I became this evening personally acquainted 
with Count Cherchineff, the minister of the 
department of war. He is said to be distin- 
guished by great ability and energy. His figure 
is tall and stout and well proportioned ; his 
head and face rather small; his hair, eyes, and 
mustache peculiarly black; and his complex- 
ion somewhat pallid. His department exacts 
infinite labor. I told him that we had repeat- 
edly interchanged visits and cards without 
meeting, and that I had ascribed it to his in- 
cessant engagements. He said I was right — 
that such an empire as this, with such a mili- 
tary system, required inconceivable exertion, 
especially with an emperor who entered into 
all the details of business. “ For instance,” 
said he, “ here I am at midnight, but I must 
be up at five in the morning, and must meet 
the Emperor at nine. I have been eleven years 
in my present post, and can’t tell how I live 
through it all.” I should presume him to be 
about fifty. 


GAMBLING IN RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 


Wednesday, 7th February, 1838.—I1 played 
chess with Count Litta, the crack performer of 
the highest circles here, and beat him. This at 
once establishes my reputation ; it does more, 
it affords me a resource at these soirées much 
better than the one of gambling at whist to 
which I am so generally persuaded, and to 
which the lack of something to kill time with 
strongly tempts me. The extent to which gam- 
bling is carried with this sober game of whist 
is surprising. One gentleman of the diplomatic 
corps told me that he frequently played for 
tventy thousand rubles a game, and that last 
year he lost about eighty-five thousand rubles. 
Ecarté, too, is constant, and I have noticed 
many thousands changing owners at this sport 
in the course of fifteen minutes. At large 
entertainments twenty or thirty card tables 
may be readily counted—all actively going. I 


have, however, noticed but one disagreeable 
scene of conflict, and that ended tranquilly and 
liberally. 

Friday, 16th February, 1838.—The splendid 
ball and supper of Count Woronzoff, at which 
he entertained the imperial family, opened this 
evening at half-past seven o’clock. 

I very soon heard, in the course of the even- 
ing, the intelligence which has reached here 
through the Berlin “ Gazette,” in relation to 
the attack made by Sir F. Head upon the 
Canadian insurgents on Navy Island in the 
Niagara River; his having routed them; and 
his having pursued an American steamboat, 
which was said to be engaged in theirservice, 
killed her crew within our jurisdiction, set heron 
fire, and allowed herto drift overthe Falls. The 
incident is a stirring one, and is regarded here 
as involving an outrage upon the sovereignty 
of the United States, which cannot be over- 
looked. There is obviously a general dislike 
of English policy and pretension; and every- 
thing 1s eagerly caught at to fan a quarrel 
with her. 


THE EMPEROR’S PERUKE. 


Wednesday, 21st February, 1838.—In the 
evening we repaired to the ball of Madame 
Boutourlin at about nine. The Emperor and 
the two Grand Dukes, Héritier and Michel, 
came in the course of the night; the first 
danced a quadrille with our hostess. After 
shaking hands I expressed myself pleased to 
see that he still danced: he said he was too 
old, but that an old sentiment of attachment 
to the lady had got the better of him. “ Cer- 
tainly not too old,” said I, “ because you aresev- 
eral years younger than myself and have not 
got one of the gray hairs by which I am sur- 
mounted.” “ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ my hairs are 
gray, the few I have, and this (pulling the 
curls on top) is a peruke.” 

On conversing to-day in terms of admiration 
of some of the things I had seen at the Im- 
perial Library, Count Lerchenfeldt informed 
me that many, if not the most, of them had 
been obtained from the libraries of Polish 
nobles whose estates had been confiscated. I 
had noticed a Polish name in many of the 
volumes. 

Monday, 19th March, 1838.—Mrs. Dallas 
and I at half-past four repaired to Prince Yons- 
sonpoff’s to dinner. The establishment is on 
the grandest and costliest scale. The endless 
range of lofty saloons, the countless paintings 
upon the walls, the masterly and exquisite stat- 
uary, and the numberless servants gorgeously 
dressed out in green and silver, with pages 
having caps and flowing feathers, altogether 
overwhelmed our faculties of admiration. It 
redeemed its reputation of being the largest 
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private residence in St. Petersburg, and far 
surpassed in splendor anything I have yet seen. 
I should suppose there could not have been 
less than a thousand paintings of the various 
masters, and some of them of immense size. 
For two alone, the present Emperor offered 
two hundred and fifty thousand rubles, but 
the sale was declined. That, however, which 
riveted my gaze was the noble piece of sculp- 
ture of Canova, “ Cupid embracing Psyche” ; 
it was placed in the center of a circular apart- 
ment whose roof was a dome, and whose walls 
were tapestried in glowing scarlet ; the effect 
upon the white marble was beautiful. Our 
dinner was all that boundless wealth could 
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make it. The guests were fifty in number, 
Counts Orloff and Woronzoff, Prince Mensi- 
koff, Princess Bellozelskoy, Countess Laval, 
Sherbatoff, Blondoff, ministers of Prussia and 
Sweden, etc:, etc. The dining-hall of spacious 
dimensions was on one side decorated with 
family pictures, and on the other with the fam- 
ily plate tastily arranged in two glass-covered 
cases, which filled the whole space, and which 
being divided into shelves enabled one to see 
every curiously worked piece distinctly, and 
to take the whole magnificent service in at ohe 
coup d’wil, The fashion of collecting family 
plate and of thus displaying it has recently 
been borrowed from England. : 


George Mifflin Dallas. 


A HEADY MAID. 


pD° men wive hypocrites from very choice 
Or very blindness ? He who would a mate 
To cling about his flattered neck, and voice 
In purring tones her sweet obedient fate, 
— Though all the while she work her will withal,— 
Can none of me, who hate such warm deceit. 
I ’ll say plain yea and nay; if th’ occasion call, 
A round, firm nay, with tone in no wise sweet, 
But savored rather bitter, if there fell 


Necessity. . . . 


My grandame says, should /e 


Speak out his yea as round and firm as well, 

What would the outcome be? ’T would plainly be 
— Poor dame! she ’s worn with marriage many a day — 
That, I should hate him till his yea grew nay. 


A HEADY MAID IN LOVE. 


Dip I say hypocrites ? 


I meant it not. 


How were a maid a hypocrite who ’s led 
By love to use mild patience in the stead 
Of disputatious word and anger hot ? 
Besides, it were not womanly; ’t would mar 
The grace of dignity, a woman’s crown. 
’T were but a child who needs must scream and frown 


For what he cannot grasp. . . . 


Sweet grandame, far 


Behind lies all that thoughtless time of mine, 
And everything is altered, I of all 
Most changed. The earth hath taught an alien lore 
That grants the sun and moon a bright strange shine ; 
And something lost is held in gain’s sweet thrall — 
Though one I know, myself I know no more. 


Louise Morgan Sill. 





> EXHBITION OF 
ARTISTS SCRAPS eK 


VERY artist objects to 

showing to his pa- 

trons or to others 

who are not members 

of his craft his picture 

unframed, his creed be- 

ing—doubtless it is the 

result of accumulated wisdom and experience 
—that the canvas, no matter how well painted, 
needs the mass of gold or other material which 
he puts around it to separate it from adjoining 
objects and to give it a proper and fitting dress. 
With him beauty unadorned is not adorned 
the most—unless his unadorned beauty is 
shown to those who, like himself, know its 
intrinsic merit or demerit without any adven- 
titious aids ; and the painter’s understanding of 
the advantage to be gained by a good frame 
is perhaps, after all, more the artist’s love for 
the symphonic tone of the gold than anything 
else. The dealer, however, understands not 
only this value, but also the effect to be pro- 
duced on the expectant purchaser by the twists 
and curves of the carving, the play of light and 
shade of the gilding, and the general effect of a 
mass of suggested costliness as implied by so 
much gold, even when that gold is but a cob- 
web surface on plaster. But the dealer goes 
even farther. He is brought constantly in close 
contact with the great public. He knows their 
weaknesses and foibles, and can run the whole 
gamut ofthe various beliefs or suggestions which 
cause the man to make up his mind to exchange 
his money for a bit of painted canvas or paper. 
He not only uses the frame,—and he never 
spares expense on this adjunct of the picture,— 
but oftentimes places a glass in the front of an 
oil painting, to protect, as he tells his patron, 
this precious work from smoke and dust and 
dirt. He places around the outside of the frame 
what he calls a “shadow box,” usually of some 
costly and rich-colored wood, and lined with 
crimson plush or silk velvet. Here is a gorgeous 
dress. Surely a thing which is worthy of so much 
costly decking out—a decking out of velvet, 
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precious woods, crystal, and gold— must have 
great value in itself. And yet almost every artist 
feels that this stage business of the dealer ought 
not to be necessary, and tolerates it only be- 
cause the butcher and the baker will not wait 
longer and the studio rent must be paid. It 
was probably this feeling that caused so many 
New York artists to allow The Fellowcraft Club 
to take their canvases and their drawings and to 
place them on their walls without frames or 
decorations or any adventitious aid whatso- 
ever. 

The public, or rather such of the public as 
were fortunate enough to secure invitations, 
were asked to come to see artists’ sketches 
and scraps. I am free to confess that without 
some explanation this latter term would have 
been meaningless to me. The word sketch 
everybody, or nearly everybody, understands; 
but what was the meaning of scrap ? 

The visitor understood after having seen the 
material exhibited. It consisted of outdoor 
studies, sketches from nature, figures made in 
the studio, ébauches, pochades,—the inspira- 
tional data, as one newspaper called these, for 
larger, more important works,— memoranda 
from pocket note-books; portrait studies, etc. 
Every medium was represented —oil, water 
color, crayon, pencil, pen and ink, and pastel. 
Nearly one hundred artists of New York had 
ransacked their portfolios, and turned out the 
corners of their aée/iers, and given to the art 
committee of the club such material as is rarely 
seen even by the frequent visitor to the studios. 
For the artist is strong in his faith that such 
things as were here exhibited— things made 
with a real purpose, to aid in making something 
else — are not to be shown to those whom they 
expect to buy their finished works. 

And yet perhaps no more interesting exhi- 
bition was ever held in New York; certainly 
none with so complete an absence of what for 
a better term might be called the commercial 
side of the artists’ life. Only a few of the three or 
four hundred works exhibited had come into 





EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS’ SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 


existence in the expectation that anybody 
would want to buy them. Hence there was a 
better opportunity for judging the abilities of 
the exhibitors than at any of the regular picture 
exhibitions, and the universal feeling of artists, 
connoisseurs, and critics was that the exhibitors 
showed themselves stronger, truer, and better 
artists than they did in their completed works. 
This was especially apparent in some of the 
black and white rooms, where were seen, 
among other things, the original sketches by 
the side of the finished cartoons made by the 
staff of artists of one of the leading comic 
papers. After redrawing, and, in some cases, 
putting into color to attract the public eye, the 
virility and the artistic sentiment of the original 
sketch were often destroyed. Such of the art- 
loving public as knew the work of these men 
only by their published efforts obtained a more 
just and proper idea of their value as artists. 

Again, the exhibited outdoor studies of one 
of the leading portraitists showed a phase of 
his art with which the public was unacquainted. 
One study in particular —a piece of Vermont 
hillside, with flying clouds and a group of trees, 
full of light and air and movement —had more 
of the p/ein-air quality than many works osten- 
sibly of this school. 

The exhibit (of which examples are given 
in the following pages) seemed to be strongest 
in its black and white work and weakest in its 
water color. In fact, in regard to the latter, 
although there were charming works by sev- 
eral of the leading men in this line, it seems 
as though we as a people have not yet risen to 
a sense of the beauty and power of this medium. 
When one thinks of the brilliancy, richness, 
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and directness of which water color is capable, 
one cannot help wishing that the tentative, or 
the merely clever, had not taken so firm a hold 
on our public. Perhaps the development of 
this art is hindered by the absurd feeling on 
the part of the picture buyer, confined happily 
to the United States, that it is not so serious 
or so valuable as oil painting. 

There were, however, one or two notes which 
gave a suggestion of improvement in this re- 
spect, a few things bright, luminous, and spark- 
ling —the true quality of water color. 

I have said that the exhibition was strongest 
in its black and white. This was felt by all 
visitors. Here was a line of art in which New 
York was equal to any other city in the world, 
although it must be admitted that in the more 
important compositions there was, as a rule, a 
certain lack of true artistic strength. Techni- 
cally everything was excellent. 

There were drawings in pencil to which the 
adjective “ charming ” would be weak ; splen- 
did studies of heads and figures excellently 
drawn in charcoal and in crayon; while, as 
was to be expected, the work done with pen 
and ink was perhaps the best of all. 

The teaching of this exhibition—and the 
artists have to thank The Fellowcraft Club for 
this— was, that the artist when unhindered 
does his best work; that rarely does a sugges- 
tion either from patron or dealer tend to im- 
prove at least the art quality. It may make it 
more literary, more understandable, or more 
interesting to the layman, but if the artist is 
to give us truly artistic work,— granted that 
he is an artist—he had better be left alone 
to work out his conception. 


William Lewis Fraser. 
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1. Diana. Sketch 
for a decoration, oil, 
by Frank Fowler. 

2. A Vermont Hill- 
side. Oil study, by 
John W. Alexander. 

3 3 Chickens. 
Pen sketches from 








nature, by Walter 
Shirlaw. 

4,4. Pencil sketches 
from nature, by J. 
Wells Champney. 

5. Threshing. Oil 
study, by Will H. 
Low. 








6. For Sheep-shearing in 
the Bavarian Highlands. 
Crayon study, by Walter 


Shirlaw. 
7,7. Pugs. Pencil sketch- 


es, by H. A. Ogden. 

8. At Tréport, France. 
Oil study, by Charles S. 
Reinhart. 





9. Reverie. Water-color study, 
by A. M. Turner. 

10, 10. Dogs. Pencil sketches, 
by H. A. Ogden, 

11. A Paris Cocher. Pen drawing 
from nature, by J. Wells Champney. 

12. A Quick Note at the Hippo- 
drome. Pencil drawing, by J. Wells 
Champney. 
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13. In Holland. Pencil care RC 3 Be iy 16, 16. In an English Hay- 
study from nature, by Charles 2 a field. Ten-minute sketches 
A. Vanderhoof. ‘Ww in water color, by J. A. 

14. Winter. Water color, . . nar Serr : , Fraser. 
by William J. Whittemore. 7 Tf ” . , 17. At Martigny. Pencil 

15. Oil study of beach-grass, ‘ ‘ cme sketch,by J. Francis Murphy. 
by Francis C. Jones. y ts , 





18. A Bavarian. Crayon study from 
life, by George W. Cohen. 

19, 19. One and two minute pencil 
sketches, by Otto Toaspern. 

20. Pencil sketch from nature, by E. 
W. Kemble. 

21. Crayon study from nature, by 
Carroll Beckwith. 





er onee whonter Comands 


22. Sketch for “A first view," by F. B. Opper. 
Finished drawing published in “* Puck.” 

23. Mammy’s Sunbonnet. Pen sketch from 
life, by E. W. Kemble. 

24. Pencil sketch from life, by E. W. Kemble. 

25. A Good Job. Water-color study, by George 
W. Edwards. 

26. Two-minute sketch, by Otto Toaspern. 

27. A Question of Politics. Sketch from life, 
by W. A. Rogers. 





OLD GUS LAWSON. 


‘* With pleasing toyes he would her entertaine.”’ 


ae is interesting to think of the ideas 
that used to be held by parents, and 
by many others who were not parents, 
about the importance of the rod in the 
education of boys and girls. They 
seemed to believe that a child of 
either sex, good, bad, or indifferent, 
could not be expected to get satis- 
factory development without receiv- 
ing during that while an amount of 
flogging that in these days would be 
thought enormous. But the one who held this 
notion with greater confidence than any per- 
son with whose opinion I ever had opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted, was neither a parent 
nor a grown man, but a schoolboy. 

I do not remember how it came to pass that 
Augustus Lawson, even in the earliest of his 
teens, began to be called “Old Gus.” Most of 
the girls, however, not willing to be regarded 
as wanting in decorum, called him “ Mr. Old 
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Faérie Queene. 


Gus.” Old Gus—now, after the lapse of more 
than fifty years, I cannot feel like speaking of 
him by any other name —had been a big baby, 
and he had been growing bigger until the 
period of the beginning of this story, when, 
eighteen years old, he was six feet four inches 
tall, and weighed one hundred and sixty pounds. 
He had reddish hair, a face very fair, but with 
so many freckles that a goodly number of them, 
not caring, as itseemed, to be crowded so much, 
had emigrated and colonized prosperous set- 
tlements upon his great, long hands and fin- 
gers. He had very large pale blue eyes and 
an extremely small mouth. This mouth was 
never entirely shut, and it was doubtful if it 
could be. Always lazy about books, and rather 
so about work of any kind, during the seven 
or eight years at school he had learned little 
more than a smattering of English grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic; yet in this while 
had gotten whippings that in numbers were 





OLD GUS 


like the hairs of his head and the freckles on 
his face and hands. When he had come to be 
eighteen, his mother, a widow with a small, 
nicely kept dwelling, and a moderate property 
in land and negroes, residing a mile south of 
the village, wished him to stop from school and 
to go to work upon the farm. But he begged 
for another year, and as he was an affectionate 
son, and, besides, rather shiftless about any 
sort of field or domestic business, she con- 
sented. 

«The simple fact of the business,” he would 
often say, “it is jest about this. I ’ve been a- 
goin’ to school so long, and I ’ve got so many 
whippin’s while I were a-gittin’ of my edjica- 
tion, that when it was complete, and I don’t 
need no more, I got so that I jes loves to be 
thar, a-knowin’ how much good it have done 
me, and me, a endurin’ the time, a not knowin’ 
ner a-expectin’. I don’t git whipped now, of 
course, but somehow, with my expe’unce, a- 
knowin’ what good they is 7z whippin’, I loves 
to set thar and see it a-goin’ on.” 

Those who had been with him in his younger 
time used to say that Old Gus Lawson did 
not mind a whipping any more than it was 
minded by any old, rusty-coated apple tree. 
It was certain that during this last year, in 
which he was taking leisurely his postgradu- 
ate course, his enjoyment of what he called 
the fun of the thing was great when one or 
more of his schoolmates received the disci- 
pline which was so beneficial. Especially was 
this the case when the recipient was a girl. 

“ Because,” he argued, “ wimming, it ’s their 
business not only to be mothers, but it ’s their 
business to be the very bul’arks of society, as 
them people that makes Fourth o’ July speeches 
calls ’em, and it won’t do for ’em to be raised 
wrong. I tell you that, now.” 

Yet he loved the fun as much as he valued 
the utility. Without a grain of malice, or envy, 
or jealousy in his nature, still I have witnessed, 
often and often, in his great big face a delight 
that was up to the full when boys or girls were 
crying out under the infliction of the rod. 
Indeed, when matters in that line became 
rather duller than he could have wished, 
occasionally he would endeavor to enliven 
— in ways that I will tell about after a 
whe, 

There was not a single boy or girl in the 
school who did not like him; for, besides be- 
ing as amiable in disposition as anybody in the 
whole world could be, his willingness to do 
favors for others, especially us little ones, was 
boundless. But after using the word “bound- 
less” I have the thought that perhaps I ought 
not to have done so until I came to describe 
his pockets. I remember him as clothed never 
otherwise than in his long, baggy, walnut-dyed 
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breeches and waistcoat, over which, with vary- 
ing shades of gray, was the longest frock-coat, 
and, opening from the outsides of the skirts, 
it had the widest, deepest pockets that I had 
ever seen before or that I expect ever to see 
again. In those pockets, as well asin those of 
his other garments, he carried habitually such 
articles— chiefly eatables—as children, espe- 
cially girls, were particularly fond of — bits of 
sugar and ginger-cake, peaches, apples, and 
other fruit of any and all stages before and after 
ripeness, especially crab-apples, with small 
packages of salt to go along with those which 
he gave to the girls, who were intensely fond of 
eating them in school hours, when making wry 
faces over their sourness was attended with so 
many risks. Then in these store-houses were 
hickory-nuts, chestnuts, walnuts, chinkapins, 
haw-berries red and black, marbles won at 
sweepstakes, balls made of strips cut from 
worn-out india-rubber shoes and wound with 
woolen thread, slate-pencils and lead-pencils 
that he had picked up, goose-quills for making 
pens and toothpicks. Whatever period of the 
year it was, Old Gus on every morning brought 
these vast pockets full of stores of one kind or 
another, and during the rest of the day dis- 
tributed as freely as if he had been another 
Santa Claus. Besides these things, behind the 
lapels of his coat and waistcoat and on his 
sleeve-cuffs were any number of assorted pins 
and needles, the latter already threaded, so as 
to be ready for sudden emergencies in his 
own or others’ clothing. And people may 
believe me or not, just as they please, but it 
is a fact that he never was without a» small 
vial of camphor, and one of opodeldoc, or 
other salve for healing, and strips of cloth for 
bandaging cut fingers, skinned noses and shins, 
and stumped toes, The girls used to say that 
he was the very convenientest boy in school, 
and I have heard some grown persons say 
that it was their belief that if he were to go 
upon a journey of a week he could carry in 
his pockets supplies to last him throughout. 
As for hig pocket-knives, I think best to let 
them go into the next chapter. 
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POCKET-KNIVES being articles that in a school 
are subject most often to be called for on loan, 
Old Gus was seldom without as many as four, 
ranging in original value from sevenpence 
(twelve and a half cents) to half a dollar. 
These he would lend freely, the worth of the 
instrument loaned depending partly upon the 
age, partly upon his estimate of the carefulness 
and responsibility, but chiefly upon the sex, of 
the borrower. Reasonably gracious in this re- 
spect to boys, even the smallest, he was never 
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known to refuse a loan of a knife of some sort 
to the request of a girl. Yet there was one, 
small and four-bladed, with a white handle, 
claimed to be of ivory, but declared to be 
nothing but bone by those who were refused 
the use of it. This knife, which he often said 
with much solemnity had come all the way 
from Augusta,—the favorite city of all middle 
Georgia people,—and had there cost a dollar 
one-and-nine (a dollar and thirty-seven and a 
half cents), was kept wrapped ina piece of buck- 
skin, and carried in one of his vest-pockets ; and 
two persons, and those two alone, could ever 
get the loan of it. No boy ever dreamed of such 
a thing as asking for it with any hope of suc- 
cess, and every girl but two forbore, except 
occasionally for the mischief of seeing the 
trouble that refusal cost him. These were 
Miranda Attaway and Sarah Ann Shy. 
Miranda wasa small, slender brunette, pretty, 
but thoughtful-looking and tongue-tied. For 
the purpose of untying her tongue, as it seemed, 
she had contracted the habit of thrusting a 
minute portion of the end of that member 
out of her pretty mouth and pressing her lower 
lip against it; which habit, in spite of its leading 
her to be called “ tongue-sucker” by some of 
the ruder boys, made her look very interesting. 
She was about twelve years old, although she 
looked younger. Sarah Ann, of the same age, 
was fair, fattish, and red-haired, like Old Gus, 
but without a freckle, except an occasional 
one that took advantage of her carelessness 
about wearing her bonnet, and lived a brief 
life upon her lovely cheek. Almost always she 
wore a smiling countenance. The exceptions 
were when she was being whipped for her 
pranks in school time. While these exceptions 
were numerous, they were evanescent, and in- 
terfered little with the fun that she gloried in 


village, those of Miranda half a mile south in 
the direction of the Lawsons. Both families 
were industrious, plain people, and lived well 
on the small income arising from their prop- 
erty. 

These girls, so unlike, were almost constant 
companions, occupying the same desk in 
\ school, being the very front of those assigned 

Sto the girls. The seat of Mr. Hodge, the 
XK | teacher, was at the fireplace, facing both rows 
{ of desks. Old Gus, being so near a man, was 
allowed to have a whole desk to himself; and 
that next to the wall at the end of the school- 
house in the rear of Mr. Hodge. This gentle- 
man, although not of the very best temper in 
the world, yet was not at all cruel, as some 
schoolmasters, I am sorry to say, used to be. 
He whipped freely and conscientiously, but 
seldom very hard. It seemed. as if he was 
apprehensive that unless he whipped with a 


\ making. Her parents dwelt a mile east of the | 
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spirit and regularity exacted by the public, 
parents would become dissatisfied and turn him 
out of his office, or that his scholars might lose 
some of the respect which they had for him, 
and perhaps the boys, whenever they would 
want a special holiday, and could not get it 
otherwise, might “bar him out,” or take him 
to the spring-branch, not far off, and give him 
a ducking. I think that his mind was to do no 
more whipping and no less than what was neces- 
sary to satisfy his patrons, to save from decay 
his reputation, and to keep his position entirely 
secure and comfortable all around. He put 
Sarah Ann in front because she was the most 
mischievous girl inschool. Miranda he would 
have allowed to settle as far down in the row 
as she might have chosen. But Miranda pre- 
ferred to be alongside her best friend, and take 
the consequences of such contiguity. Indeed, 
the truth is that Miranda, notwithstanding her 
serious-looking face and her soft, rather pitiful 
voice, had in her own way nearly as much 
love of fun as Sarah Ann. 

There was another cause why Old Gus had 
been so favored in the matter of position. Mr. 
Hodge, for convenient and prudential reasons, 
was not disposed for him to be where he him- 
self could constantly observe his actions. Then 
this position was the very one Old Gus pre- 
ferred, because his two favorites were just in 
front of him, and convenient both for-enjoy- 
ing the sight of their interesting faces and con- 
ferring upon them by signs and otherwise such 
assistance as his judgment decided that they 
needed and his great fondness for them would 
not allow him to withhold. In the next chap- 
ter I will endeavor to show in what manner 
this charitable service was bestowed. 


III, 


ConviNceED of the wisdom and kindness of 
his reasons for thus helping these little girls, 
Old Gus often gave expression to them about 
in this wise: 

* You see, I can’t help likin’ Sarann some, 
because she ’s red-headed like me; and then 
she’s so mischievious that I lovesto be on hand 
when she ’s a-cuttin’ up in the schoolhouse, a 
not expectin’ Mr. Hodge to notice her, and 
then him come down on her with his switch. 
And then it sweeten me down to my very 
bones to hear her holler, and make out like he’s 
a mighty nigh a-killin’ of her, when he ain’t a 
hardly a-hurtin’ of her a single bit, but is 
a-givin’ it to her because he know people is a 
expectin’ him to keep up the a’thority of his 
school. Now as for M’randy, she ain’t red- 
headed, as people cam see for theirself, but 
she ’s mighty nigh as fond of her mischievious 
as Sarann, a notwithstandin’ she look so sol- 
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emn excéptin’ when she ’s obleeged to laugh 
at Sarann or me, one or t’ other. And when 
she do begin to put up her little tongue-tie 
pleadin’ to Mr. Hodge, and the man he have 
to actuil stop before he have give her half as 
much as she deserve, because she look so piti- 
ful, and beg so pitiful, I declar’ on my soul 
that it make me feel like laughin’ so I ’d jes 
holler out, if it were n’t in the schoolhouse, 
because they ain’t any fun that is equil to it. 
And but, besides all that, it do ’em some of 
the good they need bad, in a-loosenin’ of their 
skin, and lettin’ ’em git their growth out of the 
little teenchy things they is. I ’ve had the ex- 
pe’unce of whippin’, and I call myself a exam- 
ple of the good it do, not only to boys but to 
girls, in gittin’ ’em out o’ their runty fix in 
which they ’re bound to keep onless they ’re 
whipped ; at least occasional, and, of course, 
reasonable in the case of girls. This is what 
make me take such a likin’ to both of them 
children, and I could n’t keep ’em, even if I 
was to try, from takin’ out of my pockets any- 
thing that ary one of ’em wants.” 

It was interesting to see his relations with 
them. Liberal with all, both in giving out his 
supplies and lending his knives, yet there were 
two favors that were restricted to Sarah Ann 
and Miranda, one of which was the loan of 
his dollar-one-and-nine knife, and the other, 
taking with their own hands whatever they 
wanted out of his pockets. This last liberty the 
larger girls did not desire, and they would not 
have accepted the offer of it. But Sarah Ann 
and Miranda! Knowing that they had full 
command over him and all his store, their habit 
was to pick and choose according to their vary- 
ing wants. 

“Thtop, Mithter Old Guth, and comth here,” 
Miranda often said; “me and Tharann want 
thomething, and we don’t egthactly know what 
it ith.” 

Then, one on one side and the other on the 
other, they would dive their hands and arms 
up to their elbows, haul out and empty into 
their aprons quantities upon quantities, and, 
after selecting such as they preferred, dump 
back the rest. During this while, looking down 
upon them alternately with much fondness, his 
little mouth would make as big a smile as it 
could. 

“ That ’ll do,” one of them would say ; “ you 
may go now.” 

“That all you got to say?” he might re- 
monstrate. “Them other girls have got some 
manners, but you two—” 

“Oh, we thank you, Mithter Old Guth,” 
Miranda would plead, “jutht ath much ath 
they do, but whath the uthe of thayin’ tho 
every thingle time? People thath alwayth 
having to thank people get tired of it after a 
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while. You know jutht ath well ath you know 
anything that me and Tharann like you the 
betht of all the boyth in thith thchool. Don't 
we, Tharann ?” 

“Of course we do,” Sarah Ann would an- 
swer ; “ but he came mighty nigh lending our 
Augusty knife the other day to Susan Lead- 
better.” 

“You know I did n’t want to lend it to her, 
Sarann Shy, and I did n’t. What’s the use o’ 
your plaguin’ me that way, Sarann?” he 
would humbly remonstrate. 

In such wise Sarah Ann and Miranda would 
tease him sometimes. Susan Leadbetter was 
the only girl whom they regarded as possible 
to get between them and Old Gus. For the 
Leadbetters were good people adjoining the 
Lawsons, and having about equal property. 
And then Susan was a tall, handsome girl, and 
so nobody would have been surprised if Old 
Gus in time were to conceive a special par- 
tiality for her. But thus far he had never shown 
any sign pointing in that direction, and it was 
one of his boasts that he never had been in 
love in all his life. 

“Ah, Mithter Old Guth,” Miranda said 
one day, “I ’ve heard old people thay brag- 
ging ith dangereth.” Then taking hers and 
Sarah Ann’s knife out of his waistcoat pocket, 
she unwrapped it, and, handing him back the 
buckskin, said : 

“ There, don’t you go and lothe it, or let 
it get ruthty.” Then she went her way. 

Gratified as he was by the growth made by 
his favorites, still its rapidity was not entirely 
satisfactory. Therefore, partly for the purpose 
of enhancing it, and partly for the sake of the 
fun, he managed sometimes from his retired 
position to throw them into laughter which, on 
being detected by the master, would be fol- 
lowed quickly by desired results. 

“Oh my!” he said often with greatest glee, 
“it’s positive music to hear ’em when they ’re 
caught. Sarann farly bellers; but when 
M’randy comes out with her keen little 
tongue, that it ’s all so tied up, if it don’t 
sound sweet, the same if it was a little young 
bird, and I ’d actuil feel sorry for her if 
’t were n’t for the good I know it ’s a-doin’ 
of ’em both, that it mighty nigh seem to me 
it ’ll take more whippin’s than any one of ’em 
gits to make ’em grow of any size worth talkin’ 
about, let alone the ever bein’ among the bul- 
’arks o’ society. And so, occasion’ly, when 
things is down, and I see them children a- 
needin’ o’ some stirrin’ up, I wait to git their 
eye when Mr. Hodge ain’t a-noticin’ of ’em, 
and then I come the squir’l a-gnawin’ at a 
hickernut, or a rabbit a-eatin’ greens. They 
can’t stand nary one o’ them, special in the 
schoolhouse, and then you ought to see how 
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the little ones in general, and them two in par- 
tic’lar, how they can’t help bein’ caught a-gig- 
glin’, and so be took up and whipped. I ain’t 
never afeard of their peachin’ on me to Mr. 
Hodge, because they know if they do, no more 
crab-apples and things from me, which crab- 
apples is things I despises myself without 
they ’re b’iled along of a whole lot of sugar to 
take some o’ that everlastin’ sour out of ’em ; 
but it ’s astonishin’ how many of ’em them 
girls will destroy, special when you give ’em 
salt to go’long with ’em. Yes, sir; they know 
better than to go to work to break up that 
business. No; they ain’t no such low-down 
meanness in our school.” 

The performances thus referred to were so 
funny to the girls that their benign intentions al- 
ways succeeded. The very idea of a person so 
big, long, and slow-moving claiming to person- 
ate as small and nimble a beast as a squirrel or a 
rabbit was absurd to the last degree. Ridiculous 
enough was the former with his hickory-nut 
between his forepaws, digging, or pretending 
to dig into the shell with his long, white teeth. 
But the rabbit at his meal of collards or 
turnip greens was yet more interesting. He 
used to declare on his very honor that this 
was done faithfully to life, as often he had 
watched from a crack of the fence around the 
garden or turnip-patch and witnessed the scene. 
If he had not a leaf from one of the trees in 
the grove, provided for the purpose, he im- 
provised with his copy-book. It was curious 
as well as irresistibly laughable to observe his 
actions while in the réle of this favorite animal. 
The curve in his back, made so from inactiv- 
ity, mainly, but partly from the habit of getting 
down nearer to a level with those whose com- 
pany he liked most, became much more notice- 
able as he bowed his head over his leaf. As 
interesting were his facial expressions. Practice 
had made him perfect in broadening his eye- 
balls, giving greater roundness to his profile, 
flattening his thin lips, and passing his teeth 
through their various playings and contortions, 
and the most dainty, modest, seemingly em- 
barrassed, even almost painful, way in which, 
moving the while his long ears forward and 
backward, he munched in silence and with 
great rapidity first one and then another edge. 
It has been very many years simeé these and 
such like things occurred -Aii#’F often recall 
them with vivid distinetness, and in imagi- 
nation look upon and listen to them, not with 
loud or suppressed laughter as when a child, 
but with smiles and with tears so fond that 
I feel as if I could be willing, even glad, to 
undergo the old-fashioned punishment, if but 
for a brief little while I could go back to child- 
hood, and see for myself, and see and hear 
Miranda Attaway and Sarah Ann Shy look 


up at dear Old Gus Lawson eating his greens, 
laugh their laughs, and take their whippings 
with the rest of us. 

But just to think that down to this time with 
all those grownish girls, some of whom were as 
pretty and as lovely as any young man in this 
whole world ought to wish to have presented 
for his selections, Old Gus had not fallen in 
love! But both Sarah Ann and Miranda had 
told him that the only reason was that his time 
had not yet come. 

“The only differenth, Mithter Old Guth,” 
Miranda often said, “ ith in the timeth it comth 
on people. Ith thertain to comth on you thome 
time, ain’t it, Tharann ? And then won't he be 
a thight? I hope I ’ll be there to thee it.” 

“Certainly it ’s going to come some time,” 
answered Sarah Ann, “and when he ’s not 
expecting it; and then no more crab-apples 
nor nothing else for ws, because he ’ll be for 
just loading down his sweetheart with them — 
Susan Leadbetter or somebody else.” 

“ You talk, you jes talk, Sarann Shy, like— 
—like you thought you was as wise as—as the 
very Queen o’ Sheby!” 

“No, I’m not as wise —give me some more 
salt; these crab-apples are uncommon sour. 
That ’ll do—No, Mister Old Gus, I ’m not 
quite as wise as all that; but I’m wise enough 
to know what I ’m talking about, and you ’ll 
live to see it. You see if you don’t.” 

And so he did. The time came at last, and 
with it the passion, and in a way so peculiar 
that it not only surprised him and everybody 
else, but troubled his mind during a consid- 
erable period. 


IV. 


In those days no Georgia boy who thought 
much of himself failed, by the time he became 
fourteen or fifteen, to fall in love with some 
woman if it were only a schoolmistress or a 
widow. Yet hitherto Old Gus, so far as the 
female sex was concerned, had seemed to have 
kept himself as cold as any frog. Some boys 
who claimed to know all that was worth know- 
ing about the human frame gave it as their 
opinion that he had never had any gizzard ; 
and Martin Woodall, thirteen years old, who 
had been in love several times, went privately 
one day to Dr. Lewis, the physician of the 
village, who had attended Old Gus during the 
only spell of sickness that he had ever had, 
and asked him confidentially for his opinion 
on the case ; and, having gotten it, came away 
and betrayed the secret that had thus been 
reposed in him. 

“ Boys,” said Martin, loud enough to be 
heard by some of the girls, “it ’s so good I 
can’t keep it, but when I asked Dr. Lewis 
he laughed and said Old Gus did n’t have even 
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a sign of a gizzard, and he said that, if he knew 
anything about the case, he never would. But 
you all must n’t say anything about it, because 
the doctor he told it to me as a secret.” 

But a change came over Old Gus. He quit 
personating not only the squirrel but the rabbit, 
although I think he parted from the latter with 
some regrets, particularly on account of the 
excellent influences it had exerted upon the 


physical development of Miranda and Sarah - 


Ann, who began, towards the end of the year, 
to look, poor little things, as if they were about 
to make something of a start at last. But he 
told them one day that he had no heart for 
such as that any more, and he looked so aw- 
fully solemn when he was telling them that for 
a while they felt concern. They asked him 
what was the matter. He evaded an answer, 
but, after being pressed, he let it come, and it 
was as solemn in sound as any that was ever 
returned from the oracle of Delphi, or any 
other shrine. 

“T have fell in love.” 

All of us laughed, for many others besides 
the two girls heard the confession. Then Sarah 
Ann and Miranda made him go off with them, 
when Miranda asked : 

“Who ith it with, Mithter Old Guth ?” 

Sarah Ann declared that Miranda had taken 
the very words out of her mouth, and she 
said : 

“Yes, do, please, Mister Old Gus, tell us 
who it ’s with. Oh, I do think it is so inter- 
esting! Tell us, Mister Old Gus, please, 
quick !” 

He looked sorrowfully down upon them, 
one with a hand in a pocket of his coat, the 
other with hers in that of his waistcoat, and 
answered : 

“ Ah now, children, right there ’s the de- 
ficulty! I can’t.” 

“Can’t! Oh, pshaw! You know you can; 
but you just won’t, and I think it ’s mean of 
you.” 

Then Sarah Ann rammed her hand again 
into his pocket and said she was as mad as 
she could be. But Miranda said: 

“Oh, Mithter Old Guth, I think you might 
tell me and Tharann, if for nothing elth, be- 
cauthe we ’ve been good to you in letting you 
make uth take tho many whippinth for you. 
Why can’t you?” 

“ Because I don’t yit know myself, not quite. 
I don’t.” 

And then, while they were laughing loudly, 
he went away and sat down upon a stump 
where he pondered for a long time. During 
the remainder of the term he told nobody, not 
even himself, as he often said, who it was that 
had effected the change in his feelings and 
deportment. For a while they suspected that 
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it might be Susan Leadbetter; but one day 
when she asked for his dollar-one-and-nine 
knife, to mend her pen, he took it out, un- 
wrapped it slowly, partly extended it towards 
her, but withdrew it, saying: 

“T some ruther not, Susan. Give me your 
pen, and I ’ll mend it well as I know how.” 

“Never mind, Mister Old Gus; it makes 
no difference.” 

The fact was that the other girls had put 
forward Susan in order to find if she was his 
flame. She went away laughing, and after that 
Susan Leadbetter was dropped out of all cal- 
culations. For the time being Martin Wood- 
all was in love with Susan, although he had 
not the courage to tell her so in words ; there- 
fore he was glad of the happening of this 
incident, and said: 

“It may be the old fellow is beginnin’ to 
have some sort of a gizzard; but I doubt if it 
ever comes to anything worth speakin’ about.” 

Considering the indefiniteness of its origin, 
it was indeed a very noticeable change. Oc- 
casionally Miranda or Sarah Ann drew from 
him a smile, which, however, was more woe- 
begone than his habitual lugubrious expres- 
sion. But they never could induce him to 
repeat the thrilling performances which, with 
such varying attendant circumstances, they 
had witnessed so often. Instead thereof he 
usually sat at his desk almost motionless dur- 
ing school-hours, in which time he looked at 
the two girls with a look that was so mournful 
and so far away that occasionally they broke 
forth into the giggling —one of the results 
of which had been so benign— that he was 
thankful for their sakes that they were not sus- 
pended entirely. His pockets came as usual 
weighted with cargoes; and after they were 
discharged, like any patient camel whose bur- 
den had been removed, he slowly went off to 
himself. One day Miranda, impatient at such 
conduct, said to him: 

“ Mithter Old Guth Lawthin, I declare your 
conduct ith thimply oudathoth. What makth 
you won’t do thothe funny thingth any more ? 
I think ith mean ath it can be!” 

Hauling out handfuls of goodies and emp- 
tying them into her apron, he said: “ No, 
M’randy, I ain’t, that is, I hope I ain’t, so power- 
ful mean. But a man person who he have 
once’t fell in love th’ough and th’ough, like I 
am now, he don’t feel like doin’ them things.” 

“You don’t fee/ like it!” she replied with 
disdain, as she cracked one of his chestnuts. 
“ My opinion ith, your conthinth hurt you for 
making me an’ Tharann get tho many whip- 
pinth. But we never minded that, did we 
Tharann ?” 

“ Of course not; I ’d be willing to take a 
whipping any time to see him eat greens like 
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a rabbit. If he was obliged to do something, 
he might be satisfied to take away our squir’l, 
but it was a sin and a shame not to leave us 
our rabbit.. Hand me out some more of those 
biggest chestnuts. Your hand can get ’em 
more convenient than mine can.” 

“Me too,” said Miranda. “ Mithter Old 
Guth Lawthin, you know I think your being 
in love ith motht ath funny ath the rabbit ? I 
know ith ath funny ath the thquirrel. Who ith 
it with, we keep on athking you.” 

Driven to the very wall, he answered in 
sorely pleading tones. “I jes can’t, M’randy, 
because I don’t know myself. I wish I could, 
and I wish I did ; but if I did know who it was, 
you ain’t big enough to understand the feelin’.” 

She regarded him for a moment with scorn, 
as the grinding of her chestnut was suspended. 
Perhaps reflecting that his ignorance of her 
capacity merited compassion rather than re- 
sentment, her grinding was resumed, and she 
answered : 

“ Right there you are mithtakened, thir, if 
you only but knew it. The very i-dea. Why 
I take the greateth de/ight in hearing about 
love thtorieth, and I underthand ’em ath well 
ath you do, and better too; becauth, if I wath 
to fall in love, I ’d know who it wath with 
and you don’t. I never heard, and I never 
even read, of thuch a cathe. Lawth! Mithter 
Old Guth Lawthin, do try to thtop thome of 
that foolithneth, and let me and Tharann have 
thome fun. People are talking and laughing 
about you going on ath you do and hurting 
me and Tharann’th feelingth, when we are 
doing our betht to keep you from dithgrathe ; 
and even Martin Woodall, thath alwayth been 
thuch a big man, he have to be going about 
telling people that you have n’t got any gith- 
arth, or motht none at all, a-knowing no better 
that nobody exthept chickenth Aa¢/ githarth. 
But thuch ath that makth me and Tharann 
athamed of ourthelvth, and we don’t know 
what to thay. Here, tie up in thith handker- 
chief thome of thothe beth chinkapinth, and 
do thop your foolithneth, becauthe, I tell you 
now, it maketh me and Tharann perfect mith- 
erable. Don’t it, Tharann ?” 

Sarah Ann’s jaws were tired, but she man- 
aged to answer: 

“ That it does. He has actually got to that, 
if it was n’t for his pockets, I actually don’t 
know what we would do.” 

“The good laws!” he pleaded pitifully, 
“how zs a body to stop sech as that? Why 
he can’t no more do it than he can stop the 
measles — not until the things break out on 
him.” 

“ Well, then” said Miranda, “ I with they ’d 
break out on you, if that ith what ’th the mat- 
ter with you.” 


Vv. 


Ar the end of the term Old Gus took his 
final, most melancholy leave of the school. 
After this he kept himself more closely at home 
than ever before, and delighted his mother 
with the new interest shown by him in work. 
If Martin Woodall had been entirely fair in 
giving expression to his opinions he would 
have been obliged to admit that, however ab- 
normal in his anatomical structure, the old 
fellow gave promise of making a man in some 
important elements of his being. He showed 
especial interest in the growth of the young 
among domestic animals. Often he said: 

“Ma, I jes loves to see young things 
a-growin’, if it ain’t nothin’ but a pig, or a 
chicken, or a peachy-tree sprout, because they 
ain’t no tellin’ what they goin’ to pejuce if 
they’re took keer of.” 

His mother had been saying all along that 
she had never a doubt but that ’Gustus would 
make a man some day when the time came; 
for his father before him had been just such a 
boy, and everybody that knew him said that 
he was one of the best that ever was born. 
And so he kept on for three years, attending 
with reasonable diligence to all work that his 
hands found to be conveniently necessary, his 
walk and conversation being marked by so- 
briety rather than the deep solemnity that had 
been brought on by the first unexpected attack 
upon his tenderest feelings. It was not often 
that he met either Sarah Ann or Miranda; for 
as the time elapsed, he more seldom left home. 
But he was thankful to hear from time to time 
that the development which he had contributed 
so liberally to foster was going on without 
much complaint. Whenever he met either, if 
she happened to rally him for what he had 
made her suffer for his pranks, he answered: 

“ And you know jest as well as I do that | 
done ’em for your good, and you got the good 
of ’em, and you started on the growin’ you 
both of you needed, and I’m monstrous glad 
you ’ve kept it up.” 

One Sunday after meeting, together they 
met him, and asked if he had ever found out 
who it was he was in love with. 

“ Not yit,” he answered. “ Not quite yit; 
but my feelin’s is that it ll come after a while. 
I ain’t in a hurry about it.” 

“ And what do you do mothly thethe dayth,” 
Mithter Old Guth ?” asked Miranda. 

“ Oh, I’m mostly raisin’ chickens and sich.” 

“ And do they grow to your thatithfaction?” 

“Tt ’s differ’nt among ’em, M’randy. Some 
of ’em is rapid, and some is ruther mod’rate, 
like you and Sarann.” 

When he had gone, Sarah Ann said: 

“ Was there ever such a case in the world ?” 
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“Tt ith curiouth, and ith the funnieth love 
cathe I ever heard anything about. But, Thar- 
ann, thinthe he quit thchool, it theemth to me 
he ’th thome handthomer than he uthed to be, 
and hath better mannerth.” 

“Yes; no doubt about that. Indeed, I think 
he’s got to be very passable. But I do wish the 
old fellow would come back to school, where 
we could see some of the fun we used to have.” 

“ Ah, well! I thuppothe it ain’t betht to 
have fun at thchool alwayth. Juth to think! 
Ith three whole yearth thinthe Mithter Old 
Guth left uth. I wonder if we ‘ll ever be ath 
happy again, Tharann. Ma thay I ’ve got to 
quit thchool after thith year and learn how 
to work and keep houthe. It makth me thad 
to think about it, thometimeth.” 

“That ’s what they say about me. Well, since 
Mister Old Gus quit, I ’ve seen so little fun that 
I’m ready to stop whenever the word comes.” 

In those times country girls usually got their 
full growth by the time they were fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and it was thought well for 
them to leave school to begin to learn all 
about domestic work, and, if a good opportu- 
nity presented itself, to get married. Within 
these three years Miranda and Sarah Ann had 
improved much every way. Miranda, though 
yet rather small, was plump as any partridge, 
and to some looked even sweeter. Sarah Ann 
was large and luscious. Both had become more 
serious, and Mr. Hodge said openly that he 
had never turned out two girls who were bet- 
ter scholars. They left school without com- 
plaint, and went cheerfully to work. For some 
time before the end of their last term neither 
of them had seen Old Gus. He had been keep- 
ing himself, for the most part, about home, and 
everybody was talking about what a fine, do- 
mestic person he was getting to be. As for 
Susan Leadbetter, she had been married long 
ago and moved away somewhere on the other 
side of the Oconee. The world, they say, 
waits for nobody. Yet Old Gus, patient as the 
longest days, had been waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing, and not even his mother ever heard a 
word of complaint from his mouth. 


vi. 


A quiet, harmless life was that during 
these three years. By slow gradations Old 
Gus had taken into his hands the conduct of 
plantation business, and was making as respect- 
able crops as any. During this time few summer 
evenings had been more serene than his life. 
Yet, not long after the last school term, his 
mother suspected that she noticed some little 
restlessness in his deportment. Occasionally 
at night, after decently getting through with 
his chicken, biscuit, and coffee, he would look 
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sternly and mysteriously at his saucer of clab- 
ber, and then, leaving it untouched, rise, go 
out, and walk awhile on the piazza or in the 
yard. His mother did not think it best to al- 
lude to these symptoms, but waited to see what 
was to come of them, trusting, as had been her 
habit always, for the best. One night aftersupper 
he sat a long while in silence. Just before it was 
time to light his candle and go to bed he said: 

“ Ma, somethin’ inside o’ me have been a- 
workin’ like it want to break out on me.” 

“« Why, ’Gustus, my son, the measles és in the 
neighborhood, but I hain’t been afraid of you 
a-ketchin’ ’em, because you had ’em, and them 
thick as hops, as the sayin’ is, when you were n’t 
more than eight year old. But sometimes 
people does have the things twice’t. I ’ll make 
some tansy bitters to-morrow, and have it 
ready to fetch ’em out if it ’s them.” 

Little else was said upon the subject. At 
breakfast the next morning his mother noticed 
nothing out of the usual way except that he 
had on his linen shirt and looked a trifle bash- 
ful. She was not alarmed, however, because he 
put ina reasonably hearty meal. When it was 
over, taking his hat, he said: 

“Ma, I ’m goin’ to step over to the Atta- 
ways awhile this mornin’, and I may go onas fur 
as the Shys before I turn back; but I ’m tol- 
er’ble certain of gittin’ back by dinner-time.” 

“ All right, my son; but as you hain’t been 
a-feelin’ very well here lately, if I was in your 
place I ’d try and not git overhet.” 

“T ‘ll try to keep reason’ble cool,” he an- 
swered her affectionate admonition. 

He walked on to the Attaways neither fast 
nor slow. Arrived there, he found Miranda, 
after having put away the breakfast things, get- 
ting ready to begin on a pair of trousers that 
her mother had just cut for one of the negroes. 

“ Why, if it ain’t Mithter Old Guth!” she 
said. “I’m glad to thee you. Take a theat, 
won't you ?” 

He seated himself, and as soon as he had an 
opportunity for a special remark, said: 

“ M’randy, I found out who it is; or at 
leastways I think I have.” 

“Who it ith what, Mithter Old Guth?” 

And when she asked the question she knew 
just as well as he did; for she blushed, and 
her fingers trembled while she was threading 
her needle. 

“Who I ’min love with. Come now, don’t 
go to makin’ out you don’t know what ’s been 
the matter with me all this long time, M’randy. 
I thought by this time you got old enough, if 
not quite big enough, to understand what made 
me so solemn them last days I were at school, 
a-knowin’ you were n’t old enough then for 
sech as you to understand how dead in love I 
fell with you and Sarann.” 
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“With me and Z7harann?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking towards her 
with moderate interest. “You and Sarann. 
Thar was the de-ficulty. I could n’t tell in my 
mind which was from which. Sometimes when 
‘I has heard Sarann’s big, loud haw-haw, and 
see her nice white teeth, I thought ’t were her ; 
but then when you ’d look up at me, and say 
somethin’ with your little tongue-tied voices, 
and the cold chills, or ruther, I might say, the 
warm chills run all over me, I says to myself, 
‘ No; it must be M’randy.’ And so now, to the 
best of my knowledge, I think it ’s you. And 
besides, you live closeter to us, and it ’s con- 
ven’enter. And so here I am.” 

Miranda, now red as a June apple, threw 
down her work, and, looking at him with glit- 
tering eyes, said: 

“1 ’d have no man on the top of the ground 
that came at me a-courting me in thuch a 
—myththeriouth thort of way!” 

“Oh, well then,” he replied resignedly ; 
“T thought I ’d try you first. If I don’t suit 
you, M’randy, I ’ll peruse on to the Shys and 
see if I can do anything with Sarann.” 

He turned his head, as if looking for the 
place where he had put his hat. 

“J never ‘haw thuch a perthon!” said 
Miranda, almost crying, “ that he take a girl 
by thurprithe, and before thee have time to 
‘even think about what he thay to her, flare up 
mad becauthe — becauthe —” 

“ Now, right there, M’randy,”— mildly inter- 
rupting her,—“ you ’re mistakened in your mind 
about my flarin’ up mad. I ain’t mad; and as 
you say you been took by surprise, I ’m goin’ 
back home, and I ’m goin’ to stay there one 
whole, solid week, and then I ’m a-comin’ back. 
What do you say, M’randy ?” 

“1 thay you do jutht ath you pleathe. There!” 

The words were positive, but Old Gus 
thought that he could see that the tone was 
subdued. So he rose, and’ said : 

“ Good-by, M’randy. I sha’n’t go to the 
Shys to-day; not to-day, I sha’n’t.” 

After he had gone Miranda reported every- 
thing to her mother, and ended by saying: 

“ T don’t care whether he comth back any 
more or not; I juth don’t, and I ath good ath 
told him tho. Now!” 

After some reflection the mother said ; 
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OLD GUS LAWSON. 


“ Of course, M’randy, in such matters peo- 
ple has to act according to the way their feel- 
ings is; but if it was me, I should hisitate 
before I turned off a young man that was of 
good respectable people, and good prop’ty to 
boot, and that all the old people said what a 
studdy, well-doing young man ’Gustus Lawson 
was. And as for his addin’ in of Sarann, that 
would n’t be nuther here nor there with me, 
straightforward person like him, that I would n’t 
be surprised if he did n’t do it just to let you 
see that he could n’t be fooled with nor neither 
put off too long. Many a young man does such 
as that with girls, and even when they ’re most 
in yearnest. But of course, my daughter, you ’ll 
have to answer accordin’ to your feelings. He 
give you a plenty of time to think about it.” 

On the morning appointed by him here came 
on Old Gus, in whose eyes Miranda was glad to 
think that she could observe some little eager- 
ness. 

“ Well, M’randy ?” said he, after beingseated. 

“Mithter Lawthin, I ’ve talked with Ma 
what you athed me, and if it wath n’t for what 
you thaid about Tharann—” 

“ Right thar now, M’randy— right thar,” 
he broke in with a quickness entirely unknown 
theretofore, “let me interrup’ you. I had a 
talk with my Ma too, and Ma she said I had 
no business a even namin’ of Sarann’s name 
on sech a arrant, and if it had been her, she 
say, she ’d a got mad as fire, jes like you did. 
And then Ma upand says tome: ‘ Gustus Law- 
son, you may n’t know it, but / do; and it ’s 
that you don’t love Sarann Shy, butit’s M’randy 
Attaway you ’re in love with, and has been in 
love with her ever sence her and you went to 
school to Mr. Hodge.’ And now I tell you, 
M’randy, that right thar the thing broke out 
all over me, and I see Ma were right. Not 
that I has any disrespects of Sarann; but the one 
I want for myself is you, and I want you bad.” 

Their union was speedy, and it became very 
happy. Many persons from time to time heard 
the following remarks: 

“ The way thome women are alwayth brag- 
ging about their huthbandth ith juth thimply 
tirethome to me. I’m not one of that kind of 
perthonth mythelf; but my private opinion ith 
I ’ve got the betht in thith whole Thtate, and 
I don’t care who knowth I thaid tho.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
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A CHAPTER OF SECRET HISTORY. 


> aPerngN revolting against the 
(aN Union in 1860 the South- 
| ater) ern States were greatly 
al |p influenced by the expecta- 
fe) tion of substantial support 
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5, from Europe, and espe- 
@& RNS cially from the large cot- 

DIEOCISZZN ton-spinning powers of 
England and France. These states must have 
cotton or a famine—thus reasoned the Con- 
federates; cotton they cannot have without 
both slavery and peace, therefore they will 
wink at slavery and will soon find a pretext 
for intervening in some form for peace, which, 
as most of them were sufficiently infatuated to 
believe, meant the independence of the South. 
It is not rash to say that but for the confident 
expectation of transatlantic aid the war would 
not have broken out when it did, if ever. The 
South was singularly unanimous in the con- 
viction that cotton was king in Europe as well 
as in the United States, and that an interrup- 
tion of its supply would be so serious in its 
consequences that a new republic, where cot- 
ton was to be king and slavery its corner- 
stone, would be welcomed into the family of 
nations as the surest possible guaranty against 
the recurrence of such a disaster. 

For a time the theory gave promise of yield- 
ing the fruit expected of it. The idea had been 
quite successfully propagated in Europe dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the war that slavery 
had nothing to do with bringing it on, but that 
the Northern States were animated simply by 
a lust for power and territory, while the South 
were only defending their homes and families 
from ruthless invaders. Even Earl Russell 
went so far in one of his public utterances as 
to say as much, and that the subject of slavery 
was not to be taken into account by foreign 
statesmen in their dealings with the belliger- 
ents. The noble earl lived to change his opin- 
ion, and the Southern leaders discovered before 
the war closed that their most formidable 
enemy was this of their own household. They 
were made to realize, with a cruel distinctness, 
that, with a constitution and a public opinion 
which made slavery the one institution within 
their borders which was too sacred to be de- 
bated, the one institution which neither the 
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people of the Confederate States nor their 
delegates in legislative assemblies or in na- 
tional or State conventions could meddle with, 
they were fatally handicapped for the struggle 
in which they had embarked. They could not 
throw this Jonah into the sea, for it was their 
only pretext for rebellion ; to retain it on board 
was inevitable shipwreck. The abolition of 
slavery meant peace and union at once, and, 
as a-logical consequence, their success in war 
meant the perpetuation of slavery—that and 
nothing else. This in due time became appar- 
ent to the people of Europe, where the preju- 
dices against chattel slavery were even stronger 
and more universal than in Massachusetts; nor 
could this conclusion fail to acquire control in 
the councils of the European powers — willing 
as they mostly were to see our Union go to 
pieces—the moment they began to look about 
for a plausible pretext for intervention. They 
found that in whatever direction they put out 
their hands to help the Confederates they be- 


‘came in spite of themselves the champions of 


slavery. This was inevitable, but its results the 
Southern people would not or could not see. 
They had an idea that the prejudice against 
slavery was confined pretty much to the puri- 
tans of New England and a few cranks of 
Exeter Hall. Having been brought up in the 
midst of it, it was incomprehensible to them, 
or at least to most of them, that a man of a 
sound mind should find anything revolting in 
the “ peculiar institution.” 

In selecting John Slidell and James M. Ma- 
son as commissioners to further their interests 
abroad, the Confederates were also most un- 
fortunate. The names of both were associated 
in Europe with every scheme for the nation- 
alization of slavery that had been presented 
in Congress since the annexation of Texas. 

Slidell while representing the State of Loui- 
siana in the United States Senate was the 
counselor and abetter of the filibustering expedi- 
tions of Lopez in 1849 and 1859 forthe wresting 
of Cuba from Spain, with a view to the enlarge- 
ment of the area and political representation 
in Congress of the slaveholding States. 

In December, 1857, Walker, with a band of 
filibusters, was captured by an American ves- 
sel of war under the command of Commodore 
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Paulding, just after landing at Punta Arenas 
on the coast of Nicaragua, of which state he 
purposed to take possession, having once be- 
fore landed in Nicaragua with another force, 
whence, after a warlike occupation of some 
months, he was expelled. Soon after Commo- 
dore Paulding made his report to the govern- 
ment the political associates of Slidell in the 
House of Representatives, under his inspi- 
ration, made a report disapproving of the 
conduct of Commodore Paulding in arresting 
Walker and bringing him a prisoner t6 the 
United States. Through thesame filibustering 
influences Paulding was threatened with cen- 
sure, while Walker was not only not convicted, 
as he should have been, and dealt with as a 
pirate, but was allowed to go at large to plan 
other predatory schemes upon the peaceful 
neighbors of the United States, until arrested 
by the hand of Providence.! 

It was through Slidell’s influence that Soulé, 
also of New Orleans, was sent out to bully 
Spain into the sale of Cuba to the United States, 
and with Buchanan, then our minister to Eng- 
land, and John Y. Mason, then our minister 
to France, instructed to unite in the declara- 
tion of the conference at Ostend in 1854, that 
“the acquisition of Cuba was a political ne- 
cessity for the United States, to be accom- 
plished by whatever means, fair or foul, might 
prove necessary.” 

In the following session of Congress Slidell 
offered a resolution in the Senate directing the 
President of the United States to give notice 
to the European powers bound together under 
the treaty for the suppression of the slave- 
trade that after one year from date the 
United States would cease to be a party to 
that treaty, and would no longer maintain its 
quota of vessels upon the coast of Africa. 

Failing to secure the adoption of this reso- 
lution by Congress, whereby he had contem- 
plated a reopening of the slave-trade, he and 
his partisans, using Mr. Buchanan, then Presi- 
dent, as their instrument, bullied England into 
a practical renunciation of the right of visit 
and search of suspected slavers bearing the 
American flag, and into the admission that the 
flag alone was conclusive and final evidence 
of nationality. 

The effect of this was that, during the suc- 
ceeding twelve months, more than a hundred 
vessels were ascertained to have been fitted out 
and employed for the slave traffic, and not one 
convicted by the courts until the accession of 
Lincoln and the appointment of a new régime 
of prosecuting attorneys. 

Slidell was also one of the parties who took 
a prominent part in securing the repeal of the 


1 Reports of committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Ist Session 35th Congress, Vol. I., 1857-58. 
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Missouri Compromise, by which it was in- 
tended to open all the Northwestern territory 
to slavery. 

Not content with the impulse given to the 
African slave-trade by England’s practical 
abandonment of the right of visit and search, 
in the session of 1858-59 Slidell introduced a 
Dill to place $30,000,000 at the disposal of 
President Buchanan to be used in negotiating 
the purchase of Cuba.? b> 

Mason was a party to all the measures for 
the extension of slavery that Slidell ever pro- 
posed or advocated. He was a member of 
the Senate committee on foreign relations and 
signed the report in favor of giving the Presi- 
dent the $30,000,000 to bribe and traffic for 
Cuba, and in his speech, made the day the 
report was presented, reiterated the declaration 
of the Ostend conference, that “ the acquisition 
of Cuba was for the United States a political 
necessity.” 3 

He was one of the authors of the fugitive- 
slave law of 1850, which made it a crime, pun- 
ishable with fine and imprisonment, to harbor, 
feed, or give shelter to a fugitive slave, even in 
States where slavery was prohibited by law. 

He was one of the inquisitors who besieged 
poor John Brown in his last hours to extort 
from him information by which other citizens 
of the North could be convicted of participa- 
ting with him in the scheme for freeing the slaves 
in Virginia which cost him his life. 

Mason, who was commissioned by the Con- 
federates to represent them in England, had not 
been in London six months before the possibil- 
ity of his being of any use to the cause he 
represented was at anend. Snubbed by Earl 
Russell, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
only tolerated by Palmerston, then Premier, the 
question of recalling him was seriously consid- 
ered as early as the fall of 1862. The average 
school-girl of sixteen was about as well quali- 
fied as Mason to cope with the bankers of 
London and Paris, the only foreign powers with 
which he seems to have had any intercourse or 
negotiations that amounted to anything. It is 
not easy to see how any minister, and least of 
alla minister of Mason’smental, not to say moral 
limitations, could earn his salary near a govern- 
ment that would not see him, nor pay any at- 
tention to anything he wrote, nor listen to 
anything he was instructed or inclined to say. 
To withdraw him from England at that time, 
however, and leave Slidell in- France, who was 
already setting the eggs out of which it was 
expected a navy for the Confederate States 
was to be hatched, was attended with some in- 
convenience which Benjamin thought it better 
to avoid. Hence the following letters, the 


2 Senate Doc., 2d Session 35th Congress, 1858-59. 
3 «« Congressional Globe,” January 24, 1859, p. 38 
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earlier one to Mason, and the latter to 


Slidell. 
Benjamin to Mason. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, 28th Oct., 1863. 
Hon. JAMES M. MASON, etc., London. 

SIR: . . . Itis gratifying to perceive that you 
had, as was confidently anticipated, reviewed 
your impressions, and determined not to with- 
draw from London without the previous instruc- 
tions of the President. Your correspondence 
with Earl Russell shows with what scant cour- 
tesy you have been treated, and exhibits a marked 
contrast between the conduct of the English and 
French statesmen now in office in the intercourse 
with foreign agents eminently discreditable to 
the former. It is lamentable that at this late 
period in the nineteenth century a nation so en- 
lightened as Great Britain should have failed yet 
to discover that a principal cause of dislike and 
hatred towards England, of which complaints are 
rife in her Parliament and in her press, is the 
offensive arrogance of some of her public men. 
The contrast is striking between the polished 
courtesy of M. Thouvenel ! and the rude incivil- 
ity of Earl Russell. Your determination to sub- 
mit to the annoyances in the service of your 
country, and to overlook personal slights while 
hope remains that your continued presence in 
England may benefit our cause, cannot fail to 
meet the warm approval of your government. I 
refrain, however, from further comments on the 
contents of your despatches till the attention of 
the President (now concentrated on efforts to 
repair the ill effects of the failure of the Ken- 
tucky campaign) ean be directed to your corre- 
spondence with Earl Russell. 

I am, sir, your obdt. servt., 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


Benjamin to Slidell. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, January 15, 1863. 
HON. JOHN SLIDELL, etc., Paris. 

SIR: It is not to be denied that there 
is great and increasing irritation in the public 
mind on this side in consequence of our unjust 
treatment by foreign powers, and it will require 
all the influence of the President to prevent some 
explosion and to maintain that calm and self- 
contained attitude which is alone becoming in 
such circumstances. We should probably not 
be very averse to the recall of Mr. Mason, who 
has been discourteously treated by Earl Russell, 
were it not that such a step would have so marked 
a significance while you remain at Paris as would 
probably cause serious interference with the suc- 
cess of the preparations, now nearly completed, 
for the purchase of the articles so much needed 
in the further prosecution of the war. If the re- 
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1 It is a curious coincidence that on the very da 
that Benjamin was commending to Mason the “ pol- 
ished courtesy of M. Thouvenel” Slidell in Paris was 
writing to Benjamin an account of his first interview 
with Drouyn de Lhuys, and saying, “ After the first in- 
terchange of courtesies, I said that I had been pleased 
to hear from various quarters that I should not have 
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pulse of the enemy at Vicksburg in addition to 
the terrible slaughter of his troops at Fredericks- 
burg prove insufficient to secure our recognition, 
the continued presence of our agents abroad can 
only be defended or excused on the ground that 
the necessities of our position render indispen- 
sable the supplies which we draw from Europe, 
and which would perhaps be withheld if we gave 
manifestation of our indignation at the unfair 
treatment which we have received. 
I am respectfully, etc., 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


As already intimated, the two men who were 
sent abroad to negotiate European alliances 
for the Confederate States, more than any 
other two men in all our republic, incarnated 
everything that was most intolerant, aggressive, 
and offensive in the institution of slavery. 
With them slavery was not a disorderly social 
condition to be tolerated only for its incidental 
conveniences, or for the grave inconveniences 
of exterminating it, but an institution to be 
admired, cultivated, and propagated for its in- 
trinsic merits and fitness. The fame of their 
opinions had gone before them all over the 
world. As a matter of course they had not 
been long in Europe before they were brought 
to book. Mr. Mason got his first lesson at a 
dinner at Lord Donoughmore’s,? a thorough- 
paced old Tory and ready for anything that 
would contribute to bring the American repub- 
lic to grief. Here is Mason’s account of this 
lesson in a confidential note to his chief. The 
sentiments of the hard-hearted old peer were 
so shockingly philanthropical that Mason made 
his communication “ unofficial,” doubting the 
propriety of allowing such heresies to go upon 
the files of the Confederate Department of 
State. 

Mason to Benjamin. 
(Unofficial. ) ’ 
24 UPPER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, November 4, 1862. 

DEAR SIR: The contents of this note I have 
thought had better be unofficial, and thus not to 
go on the files of the department, unless you 
should think otherwise ; and yet the matter, it 
seems to me, should at once be brought under 
the consideration of the President, that we may 
be ready when the time arrives. 

I have the strongest reason to believe, when, 
after recognition, we shall come to the negotia- 
tion of the ordinary treaty of “‘ amity and com- 
merce,” this Government will require, as a sine 
gua non, the introduction of a clause stipulating 
against the African slave-trade. Although I well 


to combat with him the adverse sentiments that had 
been attributed to his predecessor in the Department 


of Foreign Affairs (M. Thouvenel), with what degree 
of truth I did not permit myself to appreciate.” 

2 Donoughmore’s name is recorded as a sub- 
scriber for ten of the bonds of the Confederate cotton 
loan. 
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knew the pertinacity of England on that subject, 
yet I had supposed that the voluntary act of the 
Confederate States Government, inhibiting this 
trade by the enactment of the constitution when 
the government was first established, would 
have satisfied England to be passive at least 
in her future intercourse with us. I have now 
great reason to apprehend the contrary. 

Some few days since I dined with Lord Don- 
oughmore, who was president of the board of 
trade during the late Derby administration, and 
will hold the same, or a higher office, should 
that party come again into power —a very intel- 
ligent gentleman, and a warm and earnest friend 
of the South. In the course of conversation, 
after dinner, the subject came up incidentally, 
while we were alone, and he said I might be sat- 
isfied that Lord Palmerston would not enter into 
a treaty with us, unless we agreed in such treaty 
not to permit the African slave-trade. I expressed 
my surprise at it, referring to the fact that we had 
voluntarily admitted that prohibition into the 
constitution of the Confederate States, thereby 
taking stronger ground against the slave-trade 
than had ever been taken by the United States ; 
that in the latter it was only prohibited by law 
whilst in the former not only was the power with- 
held from Congress, but the legislative branch 
of the government was required to pass such 
laws as would effectually prevent it. 

He said that was all well understood, but that 
such was the sentiment of England on this sub- 
ject that no minister could hold his place for a 
day who should negotiate a treaty with any 
Power not containing such a clause; nor could 
any House of Commons be found which would 
sustain a minister thus delinquent, and he re- 
ferred to the fact (as he alleged it to be) that in 
every existing treaty with England that prohibi- 
tion was contained. He said, further, that he did 
not mean to express his individual opinions, but 
that he was equally satisfied, should the Palmer- 
ston ministry go out, and the Tories come in, 
such would likewise be their necessary policy ; 
and he added that he was well assured that Eng- 
land and France would be in accord on that 
subject. 

I told him, in reply, that I feared this would 
form a formidable obstacle, if persisted in, to any 
treaty; that he must be aware that on all ques- 
tions affecting African servitude our government 
was naturally and necessarily sensitive, when pre- 
sented by any foreign power. We had learned 
from abundant experience that the antislavery 
sentiment was always aggressive ; that this con- 
dition of society was one with which, in our opin- 
ion, the destinies of the South were indissolubly 
connected; that as regarded foreign powers, it 
was with usa question purely domestic, with which 
our safety required that none such should in any 
manner interfere; that, of course, I had no special 
instructions on the subject, but I thought I knew 
both the views of our government and people; 
and that (to express it in no stronger term) it 
would be a most unfortunate thing if England 
should make such a stipulation a sine gua non toa 
treaty. I said, further, that I presumed it might 
be averted, by recognizing mutually the fact that 


such a stipulation was not properly germane to a 
treaty purely commercial ; and thus to be laid 
over as a subject for future negotiation, if 
pressed. He still maintained as his belief, that 
no matter who might be in power, it would be 
insisted on in the first treaty to be formed. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, 
passing through town, came to see me. I had 
known him very well, and during the late session 
of Parliament had seen a good dealofhim. He is 
a man of ability and influence, was Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in the Derby administra- 
tion, and will take the place of Lord Russell, it 
is supposed, should the Conservatives again come 
into power; and he, too, is an earnest and sincere 
friend of our cause. 

I told him of my conversation with Lord Don- 
oughmore, and of my surprise at the opinion he 
entertained. I regret to say that Mr. Fitzgerald 
coincided fully with Lord D. in these opinions, 
not as his own, but as those which must govern 
any ministry in England. 

We shall therefore have this question to meet, 
I take for granted, at the time and in the manner 
suggested. 

I do not ask for any definite instructions in re- 


- gard to it, but only bring it thus unofficially to 


the notice of the President and yourself. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 


Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN. J. M. Mason. 


Mason professes surprise at the nature of the 
conditions which his Tory friends assured him 
must form a part of any treaty with the Con- 
federate States to which the Queen’s signa- 
ture could be attached, but it is far more 
surprising that any American statesman who 
had reached his age could have needed that 
information. But the way in which the Con- 
federate diplomatist sought to turn this obsta- 
cle was even more surprising still. He says to 
this representative of a nation of abolitionists 
that “the antislavery sentiment was always 
aggressive”; “that this condition of [Southern| 
society [with slaves] was one with which . . . 
the destinies of the South were indissolubly 
connected”; and, finally, that it was a question 
purely domestic, with which no foreign power 
could with safety interfere. —To understand the 
elect of such language upon any representa- 
tive Englishman we should try to imagine the 
moral effect upon the American Antislavery 
Society of the late fire-eater Toombs attempt- 
ing to call the roll of his negroes on Bunker 
Hill. 

At the very time that Lord Donoughmore 
was saying check to the slavery apostolate 
in London, Jefferson Davis was receiving what 
should have been regarded as a more impres- 
sive warning from a source that could not 
be suspected of sentimentalism. Among the 
agents sent out to Europe at the begin- 
ning of the war was William L. Yancey of 
Alabama, who had sought and fairly won the 
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reputation of being the champion fire-eater 
of the country, and who contributed the only 
piece of pro-slavery rhetoric that seems likely 
to survive the rebellion, in proclaiming at its 
beginning the necessity of “ firing the South- 
ern heart.” The object of his mission, in 
conjunction with Dudley Mann, was to take 
advantage of the reverse sustained by the 
Union army at Bull Run to secure the prompt 
recognition of the Confederacy by England 
and France. He returned in a few months, 
running the blockade at Sabine Pass. “ When 
he arrived in New Orleans,” said my informant, 
who saw him and from whom I had the facts 
I am about to recite, “he was the most 
broken-up, demoralized, and wretched-looking 
man I ever saw.” He went to the St. Charles 
Hotel, then kept by Mr. Hildreth, afterwards 
manager of the New York Hotel, and imme- 
diately sent for William E. Stark and Pierre 
Soulé. The latter from being a noisy Unionist 
had been persuaded, by his appointment to the 
office of Provost Marshal, to fly the colors of 
the Confederacy. To escape observation and 
interruption, Yancey, Hildreth, Stark, and 
Soulé then went out to a restaurant to dine. 
While absent it leaked out in some way that 
Yancey had returned and was at the St. 
Charles, so that when the party returned they 
found the large domed reception hall of the 
hotel thronged with people, who no sooner rec- 
ognized Yancey than they called upon him to 
address them. He reluctantly mounted the 
structure which occupies the center of the hall 
under the dome, “ appearing to be the very em- 
bodiment of disappointment and despair.” He 
said in substance that he did not bring them 
glad tidings from over the sea; that Queen 
Victoria was against them and that Prince Al- 
bert was against them. “Gladstone we can 
manage,” he said, “ but the feeling against slav- 
ery in England is so strong that no public man 
there dares extend a hand to help us. We have 
got to fight the Washington Government alone. 
There is no government in Europe that dares 
help us in a struggle which can be suspected 
of having for its result, directly or indirectly, the 
fortification or perpetuation of slavery. Of that 
I am certain.” 

In a day or two Yancey left for Richmond, 
where he is presumed to have made substan- 
tially the same report to the Confederate au- 
thorities. He died in about ten days after his 
arrival. His information, which deserved to be 
heeded, and if heeded would have led to nego- 
tiations which would have promptly led to a 
termination of the war, had about as much ef- 
fect upon the lunatics at Richmond as reading 
the riot act or the Ten Commandments would 
have upon a pack of wolves. They knew not 
the time of their visitation. 
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While Mr. Benjamin and President Davis 
were chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fan- 
cies suggested to their English commissioner 
by his Tory friends as well as by their own 
agent, a gentleman from Florida had proposed 
to Mr. Benjamin that the slaves should be 
drafted into the army and compelled to fight 
for the deliverance of their masters from the 
chains of the old Federal Constitution. To this 
proposition Mr. Benjamin wrote a reply which 
for its length is certainly one of the most im- 
portant contributions ever made to the litera- 
ture of slavery. 

Among those who have never enjoyed the 
advantage of studying the “ peculiar institu- 
tion” in sifu, this letter is likely to beget 
a suspicion that the affection of slaves for their 
masters, and for the relation in which they stood 
the one to the other, have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated by the slaveholding apostolate. 

The extent to which the conversion of a man 
into a slave reduced his value as a national as- 
set in the time of war or civil disorder — was it 


_ ever better stated or more effectively illustrated ? 


Benjamin to B. H. Micon. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, August 18, 1863. 
BENJAMIN H. MICON, Esq., Tallahassee, Fla. 

DEAR SIR: I have received and carefully read 
your letter of roth instant. It is a subject which 
has awakened attention in several quarters lately, 
and which is of an importance too great to admit 
of its proper treatment within the limits of a let- 
ter, nor have I at this moment the time necessary 
for discussing it at length. With many and ob- 
vious advantages, such as you suggest in your 
letter, there are very grave practical difficulties in 
the execution of any general scheme of employ- 
ing negro slaves in the army. 

You know, of course, in the first place, that 
the President has no authority to initiate such a 
scheme —that it must be devised and matured 
by Congress. Whether Congress would advise it 
I know not, but let me suggest hastily a few of 
the difficulties. 

Ist. Slaves are property; if taken for public 
service, they must be paid for. At present rates 
each regiment of 1000 slaves would cost $2,000, - 
ooo, at the very least, besides their outfit, and 
the government would become a vast slaveholder, 
and must either sell the slaves after the war, which 
would be a most odious proceeding after they had 
aided usin gaining our liberties, or must free them, 
to the great detriment of the country. 

2d. If instead of buying, the government hire 
them, it would stand as insurer for their return to 
their owners; it would be forced to pay hire for 
them besides their outfit and rations; and it would 
have to pay hire according to the value of their 
services on a fairestimate. Now negro men com- 
mand readily $30 a month all through Virginia. 
How could we possibly afford such a price, and 
what would be the effect on the poorer classes of 
whites in the army, if informed that negroes were 
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paid $30 a month, while the white man receives 
only $11? 

3d. The collection and banding together of 
negro men in bodies, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the enemy’s forces, is an experiment of 
which the results are far from certain. The fa- 
cility which would thus be afforded for their de- 
sertion in mass might prove too severe a test for 
their fidelity when exposed to the arts of design- 
ing emissaries of the enemy, who would be sure 
to find means of communicating with them. 

4th. It is far from certain that the male slave 
population is not doing just as valuable and im- 
portant service now as they could do in the army. 
A nation cannot exist without labor in the field, 
in the workshop, on the railroad, the canal, the 
highway, and the manufactory. Incoal andiron 
mines, in foundries and on fortifications, we could 
employ the total male slave population that could 
possibly be spared from the production of sup- 
plies for subsistence. This is the appropriate field 
for negro labor, to which they are habituated, 
and which appears at first sight to be altogether 
less liable to objection than to imitate our ene- 
mies by using them in military organizations. 

I have not thoroughly studied the subject, but 
throw out these suggestions as food for thought, 
although they have probably been considered by 
you already. On one point, however, I think all 
must agree, and that is, the absolute necessity 
of withdrawing all male slaves from any district 
of country exposed to the approach of an enemy. 
This is a military precaution which commanders 
in the field may lawfully take, and to which I shall 
invoke the attention of the proper department. 

Far from deeming your letter intrusive or im- 
proper, I see in it nothing but an evidence of pa- 
triotism and desire to serve your country, but of 
course I required no proof that you could not en- 
tertain any other sentiments. 

Very truly and respectfully, etc., 
J. P. BENJAMIN. 


In other words, a negro’s labor, in the judg- 
ment of the Confederacy, was worth more than 
a white man’s, and therefore his service in the 
army would be more expensive and his death 
would prove a greater loss than a white man’s. 

It was a matter of “absolute necessity” 
to withdraw “all male slaves from any district 


1 On the 12th April, 1862, Mr. Benjamin wrote 
Mr. Mason at London: “I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the interests of the Confederacy require a 
more liberal appropriation of the funds of the depart- 
ment in our foreign service. With enemies so active, 
so unscrupulous, and with a system of deception so 
thoroughly organized as that now established by them 
abroad, it becomes absolutely essential that no means 
be spared for the dissemination of the truth and for a 
fair exposition of our condition and policy before for- 
eign nations. It is not wise to neglect public opinion, 
nor prudent to leave to the voluntary interposition of 
friends, often indiscreet, the duty of vindicating our 
oars its cause before the tribunal of civilized 
men. The President shares these views, and I have 
therefore, with his assent and under his instructions, 
appointed Edwin de Leon, Esq., formerly consul gen- 
eral of the United States at Alexandria, confidential 
agent of the department, and he has been supplied with 
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of country exposed to the approach of an 
enemy.” It goes without saying that soldiers 
who have to be withdrawn at the approach of 
an enemy would not make a very formidable 
army. How this absolute necessity is to be 
reconciled with the negro’s alleged devotion 
to his master is one of the things which Mr. 
Benjamin failed to explain, doubtless because 
among slaveholders it was too elementary a 
topic to be discussed in a state paper. 

Mr. de Leon, another missionary of the Rich- 
mond government, who was to enlighten the 
European public through the press with his 
twenty-five thousand dollar burners,! was not 
long in satisfying himself that “against a 
rooted prejudice and a preconceived opinion ” 
against slavery which the Confederacy had to 
contend with in England “reason and argu- 
ment are powerless,” and he advised that no 
further attempt to secure recognition should 
be made through their commissioners, but that 
they should stand on their dignity and let other 
nations sue them for recognition. 

Meantime he would feed the hungry and 
thirsty in England and France with “ Visits to 
Southern Plantations by a Northern Man,” and 
with “the utterances of Northern opponents 
of the Lincoln administration, such as the 
Woods of New York and Mr. Read of Phila- 
delphia.” 

In fact Mr. de Leon writes as though he 
thought the Confederate States would get on 
quite as well without the assistance of any of 
its commissioners in Europe, an opinion which 
very few now on either side of the Atlantic do 
not share, though Mr. de Leon would have 
felt differently upon the subject, perhaps, if he 
had.been one of the commissioners. Here is 
De Leon’s political evangel. 


De Leon to Benjamin. 


PaRIs, 19th June, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, ‘ 
Department of State, Richmond, C. S. A. 
SIR: The mutual endearments which 
have passed between the Lincoln and Russian 


twenty-five thousand dollars as a secret service fund, 
to be uscd by him in the manner he may deem most 
judicious, both in Great Britain and the Continent, for 
the special purpose of enlightening public opinion in 
Europe through the press. Mr. de Leon possesses to a 
high degree the confidence of the President as a man 
of discretion, ability, and thorough devotion to our 
cause. He will bear to you this despatch, and I trust 
you will give to him on all occasions the benefit of your 
counsel, and impart to him all information you may 
think it expedient to make public, so as to facilitate 
him in obtaining such position and influence amongst 
leading journalists and men of letters as will enable 
him most effectually to serve our cause in the special 
sphere assigned tohim. . . . 
“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obdt. sery’t, 
[Signed] “J. P. BENJAMIN, 
“Secretary of State.” 
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despotisms have greatly edified and surprised the 
European world and have embarrassed not a lit- 
tle the democratic friends of ‘‘ the model repub- 
lic” who are rabid partisans of Poland. Tocover 
their chagrin they have revived the old cry of 
slavery, the real déte noire of the French imag- 
ination. 

In England too the same claptrap has been 
revived, and to counteract it I have caused to be 
republished and widely circulated the pamphlet 
which you will receive with this despatch, ‘‘ Vis- 
its to Southern Plantations by a Northern Man” 
—republishing a French version also in a very 
widely circulated paper. To affect the public 
sentiment of England free use has been made of 
the utterances of Northern opponents of the Lin- 
coln administration, such as the Woods of New 
York and Mr. Read of Philadelphia. I have 
caused to be republished, with an introduction 
written by myself, the very outspoken sentiments 
of the latter gentleman to the Northern Democ- 
racy, and its circulation has done much good. 
Acopy of this also is sent you. Almost incredible 
as it may appear, the slavery question is more 
of a stumbling block to our recognition in France 
than in England, for it is really and truly a mat- 
ter of sentiment with the French people, who 
ever have been more swayed by such considera- 
tion than their cooler and more calculating neigh- 
bors on the other side of the Channel. 

From the hour of my arrival here until to-day 
the same thing has been repeated over and over 
again by persons connected with the government 
and enjoying the confidence of the Emperor — 
‘‘ France cannot take the lead in acknowledging 
the Southern Confederacy without some promise 
for prospective emancipation.” The same state- 
ment was made by one of our warmest friends in 
the French ministry, and one nearest the Em- 
peror,— Count de Persigny,—but three days 
ago, and M. de Lesseps says the same. It is vain 
to tell them how utterly impracticable such a 
proposition must be, and that the Southern peo- 
ple never would consent to purchase recognition 
at the price of such a concession of wrong-doing 
as it would imply ; the answer is always the same 
— ‘* Well, then, the feeling of our people com- 
pels us to make the condition.” 

Against a rooted prejudice anda preconceived 
opinion like this reason and argument are pow- 
erless, and the concessions demanded would de- 
prive the gift of all value if recorded, besides 
humiliating us to the level desired by our enemies. 
Therefore it is that, despairing of removing by 
diplomatic efforts the calculating selfishness of 
England and the sentimental repugnance of 
France, I have counseled, and now reiterate the 
suggestion, the entire suppression of the at- 
tempt made through accredited commissioners 
in Europe for recognition, waving the question 
of the heavy expenditure thereby incurred, and 
placing the matter on the footing of self-respect 
and true policy. I may add also that in the 
opinion of influential and sagacious French states- 
men such a step would produce a most favorable 
impression on the public sentiment here, which 
responds to such appeals. Very respectfully, 

EDWIN DE LEON. 
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After reading this suggestion of De Leon 
for mitigating the diplomatic representation 
of the Confederacy in Europe, it is not sur- 
prising that a pretext for relieving its author 
from his costly duty was soon found. He 
was regarded by Slidell from the first rather as 
a spy upon him than as an auxiliary, and that 
they would not get on harmoniously together 
needed no prophet to foresee. Besides, De 
Leon’s curiosity got the better of his judg- 
ment, and he fell into the habit of opening 
Slidell’s despatches, a practice eminently fitted 
to strain the relations between these “ high 
concocting powers.” In less than six months 
after De Leon’s suggestion reached Richmond 
his head was in the basket. Writing of this 
matter to Slidell on the 28th of January, 1864, 
Mr. Benjamin says: 


Your No. 50 despatch in relation to Mr. De 
Leon bears nearly the same date as my despatch 
to youon the same subject, and requires no special 
remark. While appreciating the motives which 
induced your forbearance from complaint, I can- 
not but think that the department ought to have 
been apprised earlier of the facts related in your 
despatch, especially as to his opening, without 
the slightest warrant of authority, the sealed 
despatches addressed to you and committed to 
hiscare. This fault was of so very grave a nature 
that it alone would probably have sufficed to put 
an end to Mr. De Leon’s agency, and we should 
have thus been spared the annoyance of the 
scandal created by the interception and publica- 
tion of the objectionable correspondence which 
caused his removal. 


How mysteriously slavery seemed to increase 
the friction in every part of the Confederate 
machinery ! 

President Davis did not reply as promptly 
as he might have done to his English com- 
missioner’s despatch of November 4, in re- 
lation to the antislavery clauses with which it 
would be necessary to decorate any treaty of 
alliance of the Confederate States with Great 
Britain. Perhaps he thought no people so in- 
telligent as the English really cared whether 
their cotton was grown with free or slave la- 
bor, or whether their ships trading with Africa 
brought away negroes or elephants’ tusks; 
perhaps there was not entire harmony of 
opinion upon the subject among his advisers ; 
perhaps deference to Mr. Mason’s notifica- 
tion that he needed no instruction influenced 
them. Whatever may have been the reason, 
several months elapsed before the Richmond 
Government was agreed upon the instructions 
it should give to its commissioners. In Janu- 
ary, 1864, it finally sent to the commissioners 
the following despatches, the first unofficial 
and the second official : 
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Benjamin to Mason. 
(Unofficial. ) DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, January 15,1863. 
HON. JAMES M. MASON, etc., London. 

DEAR SIR: Your unofficial communication, 
inclosed in despatch No. 20, was duly received. 
We are greatly surprised at its contents, but the 
suspicions excited abroad through the numerous 
agencies established by the Northern Govern- 
ment, of our intention to change the constitution 
and open the slave-trade, are doubtless the cause 
of the views so strongly expressed to you by Lord 
Donoughmore and others. 

After conference with the President, we have 
come to the conclusion that the best mode of 
meeting the question is to assume the constitu- 
tional ground developed in the accompanying 
despatch, No. 13. If you find yourself unable 
by the adoption of the line of conduct suggested 
in that despatch to satisfy the British Govern- 
ment, I see no other course than to propose to 
them to transfer any negotiations that may have 
been commenced to this side, on the ground of 
the absence of any instructions or authority to 
bind your government by any stipulations on the 
forbidden subject, and the totally unexpected 
nature of the proposition made to you. 

If the British Government should persist in the 
views you attribute to it, the matter can plainly 
be disposed of to much more advantage on this 
side, and it may very well happen that that 
haughty government will find to its surprise 
that it needs a treaty of commerce with us much 
more than we need it with Great Britain. Of this, 
however, I am sure you will allow no hint to es- 
cape*you. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


Benjamin to Slidell and Mason. 
Circular. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, Jan’y 15, 1863. 
HON. JOHN SLIDELL, etc., Paris. 

SIR: It has been suggested to this govern- 
ment, from a source of unquestioned authority, 
that after the recognition of our independence 
by the European powers, an expectation is gen- 
erally entertained by them that in our treaties 
of amity and commerce a clause will be intro- 
duced making stipulations against the African 
slave-trade. It is even thought that neutral 
powers may be inclined to insist upon the inser- 
tion of such a clause as a sine gua non. 

You are well aware how firmly fixed in our 
constitution is the policy of this Confederacy 
against the opening of that trade, but we are in- 
formed that false and insidious suggestions have 
been made by the agents of the United States 
at European courts of our intention to change 
our constitution as soon as peace is restored, and 
of authorizing the importation of slaves from 
Africa. If therefore you should find in your in- 
tercourse with the cabinet to which you are ac- 
credited that anysuch impressionsareentertained, 
you will use every proper effect to remove them ; 
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and if an attempt is made to introduce into any 
treaty which you may be charged with negotia- 
ting stipulations on the subject just mentioned, 
you will assume in behalf of your government 
the position which, under the direction of the 
President, I now proceed to develop. 

The constitution of the Confederate States is 
an agreement made between independent States. 
By its terms all the powers of government are 
separated into classes as follows, viz. : 

Ist. Such powers as the States delegate to the 
General Government. 

2d. Such powers as the States agree to refrain 
from exercising, although they do not delegate 
them to the General Government. 

3d. Such powers as the States, without delega- 
ting them to the General Government, thought 
proper to exercise by direct agreement between 
themselves contained in the constitution. 

4th. All remaining powers of sovereignty 
which, not being delegated to the Confederate 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people thereof. 

On the formation of the constitution, the States 
thought proper to prevent all possible future dis- 
cussions on the subject of slavery by the direct 
exercise of their own power, and delegated no 
authority to the Confederate Government save 
immaterial exceptions presently to be noticed. 
Especially in relation to the importation of Afri- 
can negroes was it deemed important by the 
States that no power to permit it should exist in 
the Confederate Government. The States by the 
constitution (which is a treaty between them- 
selves of the most solemn character that States 
can make) unanimously stipulated that ‘‘ the im- 
portation of negroes of the African race from any 
foreign country other than the slave-holding 
States or Territories of the United States of 
America is hereby forbidden ; and Congress is 
required to pass such laws as shall effectually 
prevent the same.” (Art. I., Sect. 9., Par. 1.) 

It will thus be seen that no power is delegated 
to the Confederate Government over this sub- 
ject, but that it is included in the third class 
above referred to, of powers exercised directly by 
the States. 

It is true that the duty is imposed on Congress 
to pass laws to render effectual the prohibition 
above quoted. But this very imposition of a duty 
on Congress is the strongest proof of the absence 
of power in the President and Senate alone, who 
are vested with authority to make treaties. In a 
word, as the only provision on the subject directs 
the two branches of the legislative department, 
in connection with the President, to pass laws on 
this subject, it is out of the power of the Presi- 
dent aided by one branch of the legislative de- 
partment to control the same subject by treaties ; 
for there is not only an absence of express dele- 
gation of authority to the treaty-making power, 
which alone would suffice to prevent the exercise 
of such authority, but there is the implied pro- 
hibition resulting from the fact that all duty on 
the subject is imposed on a different branch of 
the government. 

I need scarcely enlarge upon the familiar prin- 
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ciple that authority expressly delegated to Con- 
gress cannot be assumed in our government by 
the treaty-making power. The authority to lay 
and collect taxes, to coin money, to declare war, 
etc., are ready examples, and you can be at no 
loss for argument or illustration in support of so 
well recognized a principle. 

The view above expressed is further enforced 
by the clause in the constitution which follows 
immediately that which has already been quoted. 
The second paragraph of the same section pro- 
vides that ‘‘ Congress shall also have power to 
prohibit the introduction of slaves from any State 
not a member of, or Territory not belonging to, 
the Confederacy.” Here there is no direct exer- 
cise of power by the States which formed our 
constitution, but an express delegation to Con- 
gress. It is thus seen that while the States were 
willing to trust Congress with the power to pro- 
hibit the introduction of African slaves from the 
United States, they were not willing to trust it 
with the power of prohibiting their introduction 
from any other quarter, but determined to insure 
the execution of their will by a direct interposi- 
tion of their own power. 

Moreover, any attempt on the part of the 
treaty-making power of this government to pro- 
hibit the African slave-trade, in addition to the 
insuperable objections above suggested, would 
leave open the implication that the same power 
has authority to permit such introduction. No 
such implication can be sanctioned by us. This 
government unequivocally and absolutely denies 
its possession of any power whatever over the 
subject, and cannot entertain any proposition in 
relation to it. 

While it is totally beneath the dignity of our 
government to give assurances for the purpose 
of vindicating itself from any unworthy suspicion 
of its good faith on this subject that may be dis- 
seminated by the agents of the United States, it 
may not be improper that you should point out 
the superior efficacy of our constitutional pro- 
vision to any treaty stipulations we could make. 
The constitution is itself a treaty between the 
States of such binding force that it cannot be 
changed or abrogated without the deliberate and 
concurrent action of nine out of the thirteen 
States that compose the Confederacy. A treaty 
might be abrogated by a party temporarily in 
power in our country at the sole risk of disturb- 
ing amicable relations with a foreign power. The 
constitution, unless by an approach to unanimity, 
could not be changed without the destruction of 
this government itself; and even should it be pos- 
sible hereafter to procure the consent of the num- 
ber of States necessary to change it, the forms 
and delays designedly interposed by the framers 
to check rash innovations would give ample 
time for the most mature deliberation and for 
strenuous resistance on the part of those opposed 
to such change. 

After all it is scarcely the part of wisdom to 
attempt to impose restraint on the actions and 
conduct of men for all future time. The policy 
of the Confederacy is as fixed and immutable on 
this subject as the imperfection of human nature 
permits human resolve to be. No additional 
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agreements, treaties, or stipulations can commit 
these States to the prohibition of the African 
slave-trade with more binding efficacy than those 
they have themselves devised. A just and gen- 
erous confidence in their good faith on this sub- 
ject exhibited by friendly powers will be far more 
efficacious than persistent efforts to induce this 
government to assume the exercise of powers 
which it does not possess, and to bind the Con- 
federacy by ties which would have no constitu- 
tional validity. We trust, therefore, that no 
unnecessary discussions on this matter will be 
introduced into your negotiations. If, unfartu- 
nately, this reliance should prove unfounded, you 
will decline continuing negotiations on your side 
and transfer them to us at home, where in such 
event they could be conducted with greater facil- 
ity and advantage, under the direct supervision 
of the President. 
Very respectfully, etc., 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


How Mason was affected by Benjamin’s in- 
struction to have no unnecessary discussions on 
the slavery clause introduced into his nego- 
tiations, and the alternative proposal to transfer 
the negotiations to Richmond, is not disclosed 
in his official correspondence, though it may 
be imagined, and indeed it may be inferred from 
the following paragraph ina despatch from Ben- 
jamin to Mason, written August 4, 1863, only 
seven months after the despatch last cited. 


The perusal of the recent debates in the Brit- 
ish Parliament satisfies the President that H. B. 
M.’s Government has determined to decline the 
overtures made through you for establishing, by 
treaty, friendly relations between the two gov- 
ernments, and entertain no intention of receiving 
you as the accredited minister of this govern- 
ment nearthe British court. Under these circum- 
stances the President requests that you consider 
your mission at an end, and that you withdraw 
with your secretary from London. 


Mr. De Leon was not the only person em- 
ployed to enlighten the public mind of Eu- 
rope atthe Confederacy’s expense. There were 
besides one Henry Hotze, a literary soldier of 
fortune, whose chief theater of action was Lon- 
don, and James Spence, who was a merchant 
in Liverpool. They too found that the pro- 
slavery banner could not be successfully flown 
in Europe. Spence was innocent enough to 
write a book in behalf of the Confederates 
in which he presumed to denounce slavery in 
good round terms. He also got Hotze and 
other partisans of the Confederacy to recom- 
mend the Richmond Government to appropri- 
ate some money to circulate it, and also to 
make its author a sort of foreign correspon- 
dent of the State Department. The following 
letters from Secretary Benjamin will show with 
what success. They will also show how Earl 
Russell compromised his character as a gen- 
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tleman, in the secretary’s estimation, by snub- 
bing this hybrid London commissioner. 


Benjamin to Henry Hotze. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, 9th January, 1864. 
HENRY HOTZE, Esq., London. 

SIR: . . . Your appreciation of the tone and 
temper of public opinion in France in your Nos. 
29 and 31, although not in accordance with the 
views of the other correspondents of the depart- 
ment, concurs entirely in the conclusion to which 
I had arrived from the perusal of the principal 
organs of French journalism. It has been impos- 
sible to remain blind to the evidence of the articles 
which emanate from the best known names in 
French literature. In what is perhaps the most 
powerful and influential of the French periodi- 
cals, ‘‘ La Revue des Deux Mondes,” there is 
scarcely an article signed by the members of its 
able corps of contributors which does not contain 
some disparaging allusion to the South. Aboli- 
tion sentiments are quietly assumed as philosoph- 
ical axioms too self-evident to require comment 
or elaboration, and the result of this struggle is 
in all cases treated as a foregone conclusion, as 
nothing within the range of possibility except the 
subjugation of the South and the emancipation 
of the whole body of the negroes. The example 
of San Domingo does not seem in the least to 
disturb the faith of these philanthropists in the 
entire justice and policy of a war waged for this 
end, and our resistance to the fate proposed for 
us is treated as a crime against liberty and civil- 
ization. The emperor is believed by us to be 
sincerely desirous of putting an end to the war 
by the recognition of our independence; but, 
powerful as he is, he is too sagacious to act in 
direct contravention of the settled public opinion 
of his people, while hampered by the opposition 
of the English Government. 

I fully appreciate the wisdom and prudence of 
your suggestions relative to the distinction which 
ought to be made by the press and by our gov- 
ernment between the English Government and 
people. You will doubtless have observed that 
the President’s message is careful (while expos- 
ing the duplicity and bad faith of the English 
cabinet, and Earl Russell’s course of abject servil- 
ity towards the stronger party and insulting arro- 
gance towards the weaker) to show no feelings of 
resentment towardsthe English people. The sen- 
timent of wrong and injustice done to us, of 
advantage meanly taken of our distresses, of 
conduct towards our representative in London 
unworthy of a man possessing the instincts of a 
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1 The mildest view of chattel slavery which Mr. 
Spence dared present to the English people, whose 
sympathy for the Confederacy he was trying to secure, 
may be gathered from the following paragraph, which 
is taken from his book entitled “The American 
Union,” p. 131: “In fact slavery, like other wrongs, 
reacts on the wrong-doer. ‘Taking the most temper- 
ate view of it, stripping away all exaggerations, it re- 
mains an evil in an economical sense, a wrong to 
humanity in a moral one. It is a gross anachronism, 
a thing of two thousand years ago; the brute force of 
dark ages obtruding into the midst of the nineteenth 
century; a remnant of elder dispensations whose 
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gentleman, all combine to produce an irritation 
which it is exceedingly difficult for the most tem- 
perate to restrain, and Earl Russell has earned 
an odium among our people so intense as to re- 
quire the utmost caution on the part of those in 
authority to prevent its expression in a form that 
would be injurious to the public interests. At 
the same time we have not failed to observe and 
to appreciate at its full value the warm and gen- 
erous sympathy which the intelligent and culti- 
vated classes of English society have exhibited 
towards us in no stinted measure. 

Your remarks in relation to Mr. Spence have 
been carefully weighed. You have perceived with 
your usual acuteness the exact embarrassment 
under which we labor in dealing with this gen- 
tleman, whose ability and services to our cause 
are recognized to the fullest extent. But Mr. 
Spence must be regarded in one of two respects 
— either as an English gentleman entirely inde- 
pendent of all connection with our government, 
and therefore at full liberty to express his senti- 
ments and opinions about our institutions and 
people; or as an agent or officer of this govern- 
ment, and therefore supposed to speak with a 
certain authority on all matters connected with 
our country. In this later aspect it could not be 
permitted that he should make speeches denun- 
ciatory of its policy or institutions. No man can 
reconcile the exigencies of these two positions, 
and if connected with the government, Mr. Spence 
must of necessity forego the expression of his in- 
dividual opinion on points where they differ from 
those of the government which he serves. Now 
this is precisely what I understand Mr. Spence 
is unwilling to do. I send you inclosed an an- 
swer to a letter he has written to me, which you 
may read before sailing and forward it to him. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


Benjamin to James Spence, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, January 11, 1864. 
JAMES SPENCE, Esq., Liverpool. 

SIR: I feel some embarrassment in re- 
plying to your observations on the subject of slav- 
ery, but will be entirely frank in what I have to 
say. I freely admit that, as a private gentleman 
entirely disconnected from this government, you 
could not, consistently with self-respect, conceal 
or color your true sentiments on this or any other 
question in which principles are involved. It is 
also quite probable that the fact of your enter- 
taining the opinions which you profess renders 


harsh spirit was law, in conflict with the genius of 
Christianity, whose mild spirit is love. No reasoning, 
no statistics, no profit, no philosophy, can reconcile us 
to that which our instinct repels. After all the argu- 
ments have been poured into the ear there is some- 
thing in the heart that spurns them. We make no 
declaration that all men are born equal, but a convic- 
tion — innate, irresistible —tells us, with a voice we 
cannot stifle, that a man is a man, and not a chattel. 
Remove from slavery, as it is well to do, all romance 
and exaggeration, in order that we may deal with it 
wisely and calmly, it remains a foul blot, from which 
all must desire to purge the annals of the age.” 
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your advocacy of our cause more effective with a 
people whose views coincide with yours, and it 
would be folly on our part to request the aid or 
alienate the feelings of those who, while friendly 
to our cause, are opposed to the institutions es- 
tablished among us. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears to me that candor requires on your part the 
concession that no government could justify itself 
before the people whose servant it is, if it se- 
lected as exponents of its views and opinions 
those who entertain sentiments decidedly averse 
to an institution which both the government and 
the people maintain as essential to their well- 
being. The question of slavery is one in which 
all the most important interests of our people are 
involved, and they have the right to expect that 
their government, in the selection of the agents 
engaged in its service, should refuse to retain 
those who are in avowed and public opposition 
to their opinions and feelings. I answer your ap-. 
peal, therefore, by saying that, ‘‘ as a man of the 
world,” I would meet you on the most cordial 
terms without the slightest reference to your views 
on this subject; but that, ‘‘as a member of a 
government,” it would be impossible for me to 
engage you in its service after the publication of 
your opinions. 

While therefore it would be most agreeable to 
me to receive from you at all times any com- 
munications of facts, views, or opinions which 
you might be good enough to send to me, and 
while such communications would be very valu- 
able from you as a private gentleman, my pub- 
lic duty compels me to forego the advantage of 
establishing an official relation between us, al- 
though quite sensible of the value which would 
result from such relation. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


Looking back to these letters written a quarter 
of a century ago, the infatuation of these Rich- 
mond statesmen seems to have approached, if 
it did not reach, the stage of dementia. They 
depended for the success of their revolt, as 
they confessed, upon the sympathy and co- 
operation of two powerful European states, in 
neither of which could be found a single states- 
man who would have dared to speak of slavery 
in any public assembly except in terms of ab- 
horrence. Yet, in full view of this notorious 
fact, they proclaimed in an official note that 
they could accept the services of no one who 
was publicly identified with the antislavery 
opinions proclaimed by Mr. Spence. The 
man who should refuse to go down stairs be- 
cause he was unwilling to accept the services 
of the law of gravitation would scarcely be a 
more fit subject for a commission of lunacy. 

Mr. Dudley Mann, whom President Davis 
sent to Rome to convert the Pope, was also 
pleased to take the Richmond view of Mr. 
Spence’s efforts to place the Confederates with 
their backs to the sun. He deprecated the 
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efforts of Mr. Spence, and such as he, to de- 
africanize the issue. He called it keeping up 
the slavery agitation in the following letter to 
Benjamin, dated some twenty days after Ben- 
jamin’s letter to Spence was written, and after 
its purport had transpired in England. The 
time is significant, because Mann was a cour- 
tier, and since his interview with Pio Nono he 
had been indulging aspirations. Though two 
of a trade can rarely agree, Mr. Mann would 
probably not have written so harshly about 
Spence if the latter’s efforts to put the Confed- 
erates on “ praying ground” in England had 
been approved of in Richmond. 


A. Dudley Mann to J. P. Benjamin. 


40 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 
January 29, 1864. 

SIR: . . . Herewith I transmit the prospectus 
of the ‘‘ Southern Independence Association of 
London.” British subjects undoubtedly have the 
right to*do and say what they choose, as relates 
to any influence which our country can exercise 
over their doings and sayings, but it is lament- 
able to perceive that our professed and —as I 
am inclined to believe — well-disposed friends 
have committed themselves to the keeping up 
of an agitation against the cherished institution 
of the States composing our Confederacy, even 
after our recognition. Exeter Hall itself could 
do nothing more hurtful to our general interest. 
We have no conditions to make with Englishmen 
or with England as respects the active manage- 
ment by ourselves of our own internal affairs. 
Rome required nothing whatever in this regard. 
My explanations to the Sovereign Pontiff upon 
the subject were satisfactory to him, and he did 
not, in the slightest manner, allude to the mat- 
ter in the letter which in virtue of his eminent 
position he wrote to the President. 

It is supposed, but whether correctly or not I 
cannot undertake to say, that Mr. James Spence 
is the author of the offensive paragraph — the 
same gentleman who has the reputation of being, 
par excellence, the British champion of our cause. 
Personally I do not know this individual, who is 
represented as one of high worth of character, 
but I have always had a horror of would-be 
champions of public causes. Their zeal for suc- 
cess, often for their own selfish glorification, is 
most frequently unsustained by the prudence of 
sound common sense. 

In the cast of the committee there are very 
elevated, and to myself several truly dear, 
names; but I would be willing to endure the 
pain of severing my social relations forever with 
those who bear them if I could conceive that they 
were capable of connecting us with an unceasing 
antislavery agitation. It is scarcely possible that 
each of the members of the committee perused 
the prospectus. Mr. Gregory, I know, has been, 
as well as others, a long time absent from the 
metropolis. I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 

A. DUDLEY MANN. 


Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Sec’y of State, C. S. America, Richmond, Va. 
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The following is the offensive paragraph 
which so wounded the sensibilities of Mr. 
Mann. It is the closing paragraph of the 
circular of the Southern Independence Asso- 
ciation. 


This Association willalso . in particular 
steadily but kindly represent to the Southern 
States that recognition by Europe must neces- 
sarily lead to a revision of the system of servile 
labor unhappily bequeathed to them by Eng- 
land, in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
so as tocombine the gradual extinction of slavery 
with the preservation of property, the mainte- 
nance of the civil polity of the true civilization 
of the negro race. 


Mr. Mann is pleased to contrast the polite- 
ness of the Pope in his treatment of the slav- 
ery question with the officious indiscretion 
of “ would-be champions of public causes ” in 
England. “ My explanations to the Sovereign 
Pontiff . . . . were satisfactory to him,” says 
Mr. Mann. 

As the views of the Papacy on the question 
of slavery are interesting at all times, and its 
opinions at the time of Mr. Mann’s writing 
were especially so, let us see what were the 
explanations which Mr. Mann submitted, and 
what were the views that proved so satisfactory 
to his Holiness. 

In his letter to Benjamin, giving an account 
of the interview at which he presented the let- 
ter of Jefferson Davis to Pius IX., Mr. Mann 
says: 

His Holiness now stated, to use his own lan- 
guage, that ‘‘ Lincoln and Co.” had endeavored 
to create an impression abroad that they were 
fighting for the abolition of slavery, and that it 
might be judicious in us to consent to gradual 
emancipation. I replied that the subject of slav- 
ery was one over which the government of the 
Confederate States, like that of the old United 
States, had no control whatever; that all amelio- 
rations with regard to the institutions must pro- 
ceed from the States themselves, which were as 
sovereign in their character, in this regard, as 
were France, Austria, or any other continental 
power ; that true philanthropy shuddered at the 
thought of the liberation of the slave in the man- 
ner attempted by Lincoln and Co.; that such a 
procedure would be practically to convert the 
well-cared-for civilized negro into a semi-barba- 
rian ; that such of our slaves as had been captured 
or decoyed off by our enemy were in an incom- 
parably worse condition than while they were in 
the service of their masters; that they wished to 
return to their own homes, the love of which was 
the strongest of their affections; that if, indeed, 
African slavery were an evil, there was a power 
which in its own good time would doubtless re- 
move that evilin a more gentle manner than that 
of causing the earth to be deluged with blood for 
its Southern overthrow. 

His Holiness received these remarks with an 
approving expression. 


Considering how much space Mr. Mann 
devoted to the exposition of his own views in 
this interview, the compactness of his report 
of the wary old pontiff’s reply is disappointing. 
The envoy favors Mr. Benjamin with his own 
speech verbatim, but when it is the Pope’s turn 
we are only told that the interviewer’s speech 
was received “ with an approving expression.” 
What that expression was Is left to the reader's 
imagination. That a smile at Mr. Mann's 
simplicity was a part of it may safely be as- 
sumed. The Italians are famous for their un- 
written speech; for their inexhaustible store 
of shrugs, exclamations, and gestures, which 
sometimes mean a great deal, but which can- 
not be parsed nor subjugated to the rules of 
grammar. It would notbe strange if Mr. Mann, 
who had never been in Italy before, had failed 
to gather up all the fragments of meaning that 
had fallen from the pontiff’s lips with his “ ap- 
proving expression,” as he certainly did mis- 
conceive the tenor and import of the Pope’s 
written communication to Jefferson Davis, 
with which he had been intrusted. Nor did 
he seem to have duly weighed the import of 
his Holiness’s inquiry whether i¢ might not be 
judicious for the Confederates 40 consent to 
gradual emancipation. 

In his first interview with the Emperor of 
France in July, 1862, Mr. Commissioner Sli- 
dell also encountered the slavery question, 
but his mind was put at ease upon that subject 
as readily as Mann’s was by the Pope and 
very much in the same way. 

“ He asked me,” said Slidell, “ whether we 
anticipated any difficulty from our slaves.” I 
replied that they had never been more quiet 
and more respectful, and that no better evi- 
dence could be given of their being contented 
and happy. This was the only reference made 
to slavery during the interview, but to Slidell’s 
divining spirit it was conclusive. 

How the Arcadian picture here given of the 
slaves in the South was to be reconciled with 
the scenes of bloodshed and rapine which we 
were told were to follow their liberation is one 
of the problems which the emperor does not 
appear to have invited Mr. Slidell to grapple 
with.! Perhaps the slaves were as contented 
and happy as Bluebeard’s last wife when she 
saw the dust and heard the clatter of the hoofs 
of her brothers’ horses, and for similar reasons. 

It isa curious fact that none of Mr. Davis’s 
diplomatic representatives in Europe ever 
seemed up to this time to have entertained 

1 Benjamin, not long after this interview, in a tirade 
against the Union people, addressed to Slidell, charged 
them with exciting slaves to murder their masters. If 
anything can demonstrate the predestination of the 
A Sloan ter slavery, it is the fact here stated, if fact it be, 
that they could be excited to murder masters who made 
them so happy. 
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the thought of conciliating public opinion in 
Europe, on which they knew from the very be- 
ginning of the war that their success depended, 
by sacrificing slavery or even by treating it as 
second in importance to any other political 
right or privilege. What is yet more curious, 
until the Confederate Government had returned 
to the gases in which it had its origin these gen- 
tlemen seem to have counted confidently upon 
a conversion of the world to their views. This 
is the burden of the very last official commu- 
nication on this subject penned by Commis- 
sioner Mason. It ran as follows: 


Mason to Benjamin. 
(No. 1.) 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE CONTINENT, 
16 RUE DE MARIGNAN, Paris. 
January 25, 1364. 

The Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 

SIR: ... . AS some eVidence *that we have 
earnest and active friends in high position there, 
I inclose a circular recently issued by the ‘‘ South- 
ern Independence Association of London,” and 
which fully explains itself. With most of the 
members of the committee I have a personal 
acquaintance, and am, with many of them, on 
terms of intimate relation. As of like character, 
I inclose also another circular, just issued at Lon- 
don, under auspices of which I am fully aware, 
by a society for ‘*‘ Promoting the Cessation of 
Hostilities in America,” which also discloses its 
object. It is important to note that both these 
movements are purely of English origin; their 
promoters have indeed freely consulted with me, 
but not until after the respective plans were de- 
vised and to some extent matured by themselves. 
They are really, as they import, views of English- 
men addressed to the English people, and in this 
light is to be received the concluding paragraph 
in the circular of the ‘‘ Southern Independence 
Association of London.” My attention has been 
called to it by more than one of my countrymen 
hereabouts, to whom my answer has always been: 
it is a view presented by Englishmen to their own 
people, and it is not addressed to us; it remains 
their affair, and for which we are in no manner 
responsible. 

In my conversations with English gentlemen 
I have found it was in vain to combat their 
‘‘sentiments.” The so-called antislavery feeling 
seems to have become with them a “‘ sentiment ” 
akin to patriotism. I have always told them that 
in the South we could rely confidently that, after 
independence,— when our people and theirs be- 
came better acquainted by direct communication, 
when they saw for themselves the true condition 
of African servitude with us,— the film would fall 
from their eyes; and that in meantime it was 
not presumptuous in us to suppose that we knew 
better than they did what it became us to do in 
our affairs. . . . 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 
J. M. Mason. 


Though the thought of sacrificing slavery 
for success does not seem to have entered the 
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minds of the diplomatic representatives of the 
Richmond Government, the logic of events 
was not so completely lost upon the ruined 
and suffering people at home. On the 2oth 
of June, 1865, Mr. Duncan F. Kenner of 
Louisiana called at the United States Lega- 
tion in Paris to take the oath prescribed by 
the President in his amnesty proclamation 
of the 29th of May. In communicating the 
record of the oath to the Secretary of State 
the minister added: 


Mr. Kenner left with me the memorandum of 
which Inclosure No. 2 is a copy, and he wished 
me to say that while he had yielded to the pres- 
sure of public opinion about him so far as to cast 
his fortunes with the enemies of his country in 
the late rebellion, he is now satisfied that the 
whole movement was a mistake, and he is anx- 
ious to be restored to the privileges of a citizen 
of ‘‘the United States.” He also hoped for a 
favorable decision as early as possible, as his 
family, now in Louisiana, stand in pressing need 
of his protection. 


The memorandum referred to as Inclosure 
No. 2 ran as follows: 


Mr. Kenner is a native of Louisiana, where he 
has constantly resided. He is fifty-two years of 
age, passed. He has never held any office or po- 
sition of any kind under the Federal Government. 
He took no part in bringing about secession, 
never was a member of any meeting or conven- 
tion gotten up for the purpose of inducing the 
State to secede from the Union. Was educated 
in the South, and had been led to believe that 
in the double relation of citizen of the United 
States and citizen of Louisiana he owed alle- 
giance first to his native State. Acting under this 
conviction, when the State of Louisiana seceded 
he followed her destiny, and was subsequently 
elected a member of the Richmond Congress. 
The class of exceptions in the President’s procla- 
mation under which he comes are Nos. 1 and 
13 — under No. 1 as a member of Congress, and 
under No. 13 as having property estimated over 
$20,000 in value. 

In January he succeeded in passing through 
the military lines and came to Europe, in the 
hope of being joined by his family, who are still 
in Louisiana. Hence his being here at the pres- . 
ent time. 

PaRIS, June 20, 1865. 


Mr. Kenné,, in the last paragraph of the fore- 
going memorandum, assigned one of the rea- 
sons correctly for his being in Paris at that time. 
There were others, which he naturally did not 
assign, but which have a most interesting rela- 
tion to the subject under consideration. 

Kenner was a member of the Confederate 
Congress. He had long been satisfied that it 
was impossible to prosecute the war to a suc- 
cessful issue without a recognition of the Con- 
federacy by at least one of the maritime powers 
of western Europe, into the ports of which the 
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Southern States might carry their prizes, make 
repairs, and get supplies. He was also satisfied 
that they would never secure recognition or any 
substantial aid so long as the foundations of 
their projected new empire rested on slavery. 
He communicated these views to President 
Davis. The President asked what he had to 
propose in the premises. He said he wanted 
the President to authorize a special envoy to 
offer to the governments of England and 
France to put an end to slavery in the Con- 
federacy if they would recognize the South as 
a sovereign power. The President consented 
to submit the suggestion to several of the 
leading members of the Congress, by some 
of whom it was roughly handled. 

They protested that the emancipation of the 
slaves would ruin them, etc. Mr. Kenner 
told them that he and his family owned more 
slaves, probably, than all the other members 
of the Congress together, and that he was 
asking no one to make sacrifices which he 
was not ready to make himself. The result 
of the consultations was that Kenner himself 
was sent abroad by President Davis, either 
with or without the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate, with full powers to negotiate for recogni- 
tion on the basis of emancipation. As soon as 
he received his commission he took a special 
train to Wilmington, N. C. On his arrival 
there he found either that the blockade was 
too strict, or that there was no suitable trans- 
portation available from that port, and returned 
at once to Richmond, determined to go by 
the way of the Potomac and New York. When 
he mentioned his purpose to Davis, “ Why, Ken- 
ner,” he exclaimed, “ there is not a gambler in 
the country who won’t know you. You will cer- 
tainly be captured.” Kenner had been one of 
the leading turfmen in the South for a genera- 
tion. “I am not afraid of that,” said Kenner. 
“ There is not a gambler who knows me who 
would betray me. I am going to New York.” 

Being a very bald man, Kenner provided 
himself with a brown wig as his chief if not 
only disguise, and proceeded on his journey. 
By hook and by crook he finally reached New 
York and drove to the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Here, discovering that the waiters were col- 
ored, and that there were too many chances 
of some of them knowing him, also that ex- 


1 The writer was informed that the proposition was 
debated in the Congress, but he has not succeeded in 
finding any record of such debate. Mr. Ben C. Tru- 
man, speaking of Robert Toombs of Georgia, in a 
communication to “The New York Times” of July 
24, 1890, said, “‘ Toombs believed that if the South had 
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Senator Foote of Mississippi, who had deserted 
the Confederates, was residing at this hotel, 
he sent a note at once to Mr. Hildreth, then 
managing the New York Hotel, and an old 
and trusty friend, saying that he wished a 
certain room on the lower floor and north 
side of the hotel made ready for him, and 
named the hour that he might be expected, 
adding that he could not sign the letter, but 
was a friend. At the time named he went to 
the hotel and directly to the room he had 
ordered. The fireman was preparing a fire. 
While at his work at the grate the door 
opened, and in walked Hildreth to see who 
his “ friend ” and new lodger might be. Upon 
recognizing Kenner he exclaimed, “Good 
God!” He was checked from continuing by 
observing Kenner’s fingers on his lips. They 
talked upon indifferent matters until the fire- 
man left, and then Hildreth asked Kenner 
what could have brought him to New York 
at such a time. “Do you know,” said he, 
“that it is as much as your life is worth to be 
found here?” “I am going to sail in the 
English steamer on Saturday,” said Kenner, 
“and I wish to stay with you quietly until 
then. You can denounce me to the govern- 
ment if you choose, but I know you won't.” 
Kenner did not leave his room till he left it 
in a cab for the steamer. His meals were served 
in his room by Cranston’s personal attendant. 

As soon as Kenner arrived in London he 
sought an interview with Palmerston, to whom 
he unfolded his mission. Palmerston said that 
his proposition could not be entertained with- 
out the concurrence of the Emperor of France. 
“ With the Emperor’s concurrence would you 
give us recognition ?” asked Kenner. “ That,” 
replied Palmerston, “ would be a subject for 
consideration when the case presents itself, and 
may depend upon circumstances which cannot 
be foreseen.” 

Kenner went to Paris and had an interview 
with the Emperor, who told him he would do 
whatever England was willing to do in the 
premises, and would do nothing without her. 

Kenner then returned to Palmerston to re- 
port the Emperor’s answer. During his ab- 
sence, the news of Sherman’s successful march 
through the South had reached London. Palm- 
erston’s answer to him was, “ It is too late.” 


John Bigelow. 


a part of its policy it 
France on its side, and 


made the abolition of slave 
would have had England pin 
that the Confederacy would have succeeded.” 

If the South had made the abolition of slavery a part 
of oP werd there would have been no war, and the 


Confederate maggot would never have been hatched. 
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PIONEER MINING IN CALIFORNIA. 


UREKA! We have 
found it! The coast 
had many hours been 
anxiously watched 
through glasses to 
discover the 
' Golden Gate, 
and there it 
was. Ourlong 
voyage of 
ninety - seven 
days from 
Panama was about over. The old brigantine, 
leaking at every seam, was headed for the 
opening between the rocky headlands, and in 
the bright moonlight, August 4, 1849, she 
slowly made her way, all sails set, into the 
magnificent bay of San Francisco. Sherounded 
Clark’s Point, and before dawn swung with the 
tide up to the spot occupied by the rear end 
of Montgomery block, between Montgomery 
and Sansome streets, now a half-mile inland 
from the water-front of San Francisco. 

It was an exciting hour. We had received 
no news from home since our departure from 
New York on the 1st of March, and every- 
body was eager to get ashore for letters and 
papers. Not far away was a little shell of a 
building, probably sixteen feet square, erected 
on four posts, each resting on a hogshead filled 
with stones and thus stayed in the mud. From 
this a plank ran to ferra firma. The sun had not 
risen when we landed from our iron cockle-shell 
and wandered in squads through a straggling 
village, chiefly of tents; only a few wooden 
houses had yet been built, while three or four 
adobe structures told of Mexican occupation. 
Sand-dunes were plenty, and when the winds 
came in from the Pacific the dust made lively 
work, and gave usour first lessons in Californian 
climatology. 

With the morning light the tents gave forth 
their sleepers, and such a motley tenantry! 
And such a stir! Americans in great variety of 
dress, natives of the islands, with a picturesque 
mingling of Mexicansin wide trousers and short 
jackets with a profusion of small globular but- 
tons, their shock heads thrust through slits in 
their serapes and topped off with brown, sugar- 
loaf-crowned, broad-brimmed, heavy felt som- 
breros. 

Ship-fare had given us a longing for a fancy 
breakfast. A restaurant-sign attracted me, and 
I went in. The table was a bare plank against 
one of the walls of the tent; the plates and 
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cups were of tin, and the meal consisted of 
fried beef, bread, and black coffee. The bill 
was three dollars. 

Some of the largest tents were devoted to 
gambling on a large scale, though the vice had 
not reached the magnitudeof succeeding years, 
when the El Dorado gambling-tent paid a ren- 
tal of $40,000 a year, and $20,000 were staked 
on the turn of acard. In those early days these 
gambling-tents were the most attractive places 
in the larger towns. They were commodious, 
and were about the only places warmed by 
fires; they had well-furnished and somewhat 
tasteful bars, where liquors were dispensed at a 
dollar a glass. Tables were distributed along 
the sides, and in rows through the middle, at 
which monte, faro, vingt-et-un, roulette, lans- 
quenet, and [I do not know how many other 
games were played. When the whole was ablaze 
with lights of an evening, an occasional woman 
seen assisting at the games, and a band of mu- 
sic or singers giving forth a concourse of sweet 
sounds, crowds surged before the barandaround 
the tables, some attracted by the novelty, some 
to get warm, but more to try their luck. 

Our stay in San Francisco was but for a day 
or two. We had come to mine for gold, and 
though the inducements for business in the in- 
cipient city were flattering, even wages com- 
manding eight to ten dollars a day, or a dollar 
an hour, we determined to push on to the mines. 
Glowing accounts induced us to try the south- 
ern mines, and a passage to Stockton was se- 
cured on an old tub of a schooner at the rate 
of three ounces of gold, or thirty-six dollars, 
per head. The deck was crowded with men 
of every nationality. The rolling hills, tawny, 
and flecked with green trees, bounding the 
bays of San Francisco, Suisun, and San Pablo, 
were novel and interesting. The very color of 
the earth, covered with wild oats or dried grass, 
suggested a land of gold. The sight was in- 
spiriting. But when we reached the mouth of the 
San Joaquin our miseries began. This river has 
an extraordinarily tortuous course almost en- 
tirely through tule, or marshlands, that in 1849 
produced bushels of voracious mosquitoes to 
the acre. I had never known the like before. 
It seemed as if there was a stratum of swarm- 
ing insect life ten feet thick over the surface 
of the earth. I corded my trousers tight to 
my boot-legs to keep them from pulling up, 
donned a thick coat, though the heat was intol- 
erable, shielded my neck and face with hand- 
kerchiefs, and put on buckskin gloves, and in 
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that condition parboiled and smothered. In 
spite of all precautions our faces were much 
swollen with the poison of numberless bites. 
To escape the hot sun we took refuge below 
deck, and to drive away the pests a smudge was 
made on some sand in the bottom of the boat, 
which filled the hold almost to suffocation. The 
mosquitoes were too ravenous to be wholly 
foiled by smoke. I think I never endured such 
vexation and suffering. Sleep was impossible. 
The boat had to be worked by hand around 
the numerous bends, and half the time the 
sails were useless for want of wind. It was a 
burning calm in the midst of a swamp. But 
even in our distress there was a humorous side, 
provoking grim smiles at least. 

We finally arrived at Stockton, then also a 
village of tents. The newest style of architec- 
ture called for light frames on which canvas 
was tacked for sides and roof. There was no 
need of windows except for air currents, light 
enough coming through the cloth. We were 
impatient to go on to our destination, the Big 
Bar of the Mokelumne River, and soon were 
on the way with pack-mules and horses hired 
for the purpose. Camping on the bank of the 
Calaveras the first night, we were treated to our 
first serenade by coyotes. A peculiarity of this 
small wolf is that he can pipe in any key, fool- 
ing you with the belief that he has twenty com- 
panions, though one little wretch is making 
all the noise. We passed the plain of the San 
Joaquin Valley, with its dark, spreading live- 
oaks, like an old orchard miles in extent, and 
began the ascent of the foothills. Brown and 
red soil made its appearance hot and dusty ; 
nut-pines were mingled with oaks and man- 
zanitas, ceanothus, buckeye, and poison oak. 
Wild oats and burr clover still remained in 
patches unfound by the cattle of the plain. 
The air was dry, but grew more bracing. The 
trail wound among trees, around hills, through 
ravines, and sometimes up steep ascents, but 
at last, on the third day from Stockton, after 
a journey of more than seven thousand miles 
by land and sea, we reached the mines. 

My first impressions were not pleasant. The 
first miner I saw at his work was a rough, 
dirty-looking man in a dry ravine. The banks 
were about as high as his shoulders. A double- 
barreled shot-gun lay on the edge of the bank 
within easy reach. He was picking up dry clay 
and gravel from the bottom of his claim, pul- 
verizing it in his wooden pan with a stone, and 
then shaking it about till the lighter particles 
came to the top and were brushed over the 
rim. The pulverizing and shaking continued 
until a small quantity of dust and gold was 
left in the bottom. The dust was blown out 
with the breath. This process was called “ dry 
washing.” 
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The Big Bar of the Mokelumne lay in the 
gorge six or eight hundred feet below. The 
sight was not at all inspiring. What in mining 
parlance are called “bars” are deposits of sand, 
gravel, clay, and boulders made by rivers, usu- 
ally opposite the angle of a bend. Sometimes 
these are small, and sometimes several acres in 
extent, and vary from a few inches to ten feet 
or more in depth to the bed-rock. Our bar, as 
its name denotes, was a large one, of perhaps 
five or six acres, covered with boulders from 
a few pounds’ weight to several tons. A few 
tall pines were scattered over it, and here 
and there were a number of tents. Though 
perhaps a hundred miners were at work, the 
river went merrily on unstained to the sea. 
Down the steep banks of the gorge we went, 
stirring up the red dust and covering ourselves 
with it from head to foot. The animals did 
not like so steep a trail, and would have their 
own way among the timber, loosening the 
packs; but we made the descent with average 
success. On the bar we found friends that we 
had made in Panama, who had preceded us a 
few days, long enough to speak the vernacular 
of mining and to pride themselves on being 
“old miners,” assuming as such to know just 
where the gold would be found in the largest 
quantities, and where to expect the least. 

And now my mining life began. It was as 
free from restraint as the air that came through 
the soughing pines. Only Mexican law could 
be said to exist, and in all the mining region 
there were no officers to enforce its feeble de- 
mands. Every man was a law unto himself, 
and it is little to say in behalf of the pioneers 
of California that they carried the laws of 
justice and humanity in their hearts to such a 
degree that no more orderly society was ever 
known on the face of the earth than in those 
early days. 

Pioneer mining life—what was it? The 
miner must have an outfit of a pick, pan, shovel, 
rocker, dipper and bucket of wood, or of raw- 
hide. A tent was good to have, but he could 
make shift during the dry season with a sub- 
stitute of boughs, for there was no fear of rain 
from May to October. A blanket of rubber 
spread on a stratum of leaves, on which his 
woolen blankets were laid, sufficed for a bed. 
His culinary utensils were confined to a frying- 
pan, a small iron pot, tin cups and plates, 
knife, fork, and spoon. His wardrobe consisted 
generally of a pair of serviceable shirts, a change 
of trousers, strong boots, andaslouch-hat. With 
these, and a supply of bacon, flour, salt, salera- 
tus, beans, a few candles, and occasionally 
fresh beef, the miner was ready for work. His 
luxuries were tea and raw sugar, with occasion- 
ally the addition of dried peaches from Chili. 
His bread was made by mixing flour, water, 
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and saleratus in the tin or iron pan which did 
double duty in the kitchen and in gathering 
gold, and baking it about two inches thick, like 
a shortcake. But slapjacks, the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the Mexican tortillas, were also a 
standard article of diet. Tin teapots were 
sometimes affected, but the small iron pot with 
a hollow handle did duty for both tea and 
beans or frijoles. The latter were of a brown 
variety grown in Chili, and were prepared after 
the Mexican style with a piece of bacon or 
fresh beef and plenty of chili colorado, or red 
pepper. They were allowed to cook a long 
time, often standing in the hot embers over 
night to be ready for breakfast in the morning. 
The bill-of-fare did not vary much for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. 

The most expensive instrument of the early 
miner was the rocker, which, though simple 
in construction, cost in the mines from fifty 
to a hundred dollars. In general appearance 
it was not unlike a baby’s cradle as used by 
our grandmothers and as still seen on the fron- 
tier. It consisted of a flat bottom with two sides 
that flared outward, and an end board at the 
head, while the foot was open save a riffle about 
an inch and a half high at the bottom to catch 
the gold that might pass another riffle across 
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the bottom near 
the middle. Atthe 
head of the cradle 
was a hopperabout 
eighteen _ inches 
square, with a per- 
forated sheet-iron 
bottom or wire 
screen. Under this 
was an apron, or 
board, sloping 
downwardtowards 
the head. Two 
substantial rockers under the whole com- 
pleted the simple machine which gave to the 
world millions of dollars. The modus operandi 
may be described as follows: Two sticks of 
wood hewn on the upper side were imbedded 
at the river’s brink, one four inches lower than 
the other, on which the rockers were to rest, 
thus securing a grade in the machine to facili- 
tate the outward flow of the water and sand. 
Two miners usually worked together as part- 
ners. One shoveled the earth into the rocker, 
while the other, seated on a boulder or block 
of wood, dipped the water from the river, and 
poured it upon the earth in the hopper with 
one hand, all the time rocking with the other. 
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When the earth was thoroughly washed, he 
rose, lifted the hopper from its place, threw 
out the stones and gravel, replaced it, and 
thus the work went on. As the ground about 
the rocker became exhausted to the bed-rock, 
recourse was had to the bucket, and the earth 
was carried sometimes a few rods, making 
laborious work for the miner. To keep the 
rocker going another hand would be employed 
to carry earth, and each would carry two 
buckets at atime. Hard work of this kind sug- 
gested improvements in mining. At noon the 
gold and black sand collected above the riffles 
were taken up on a scraper and thrown into 
the pan, which was carried to the river and 
carefully washed to remove as far as possible 
all but the gold. The yield of the forenoon was 
carried to the camp, dried over a blaze, the 
dry sand blown out, and the gold weighed in 
scales or guessed at, and poured into the part- 
nership purse and deposited under the bed or 
anywhere else out of sight. Few miners thought 
of weighing themselves down with gold, and few 
taxed their resources much to find places of 
concealment. I was in many camps down to 
1854, and in none did I ever know of a theft 
of gold, and I heard of but one, and that was 
punished by a cat-o’-nine-tails, which was after- 
ward nailed to the center-post of a trader’s 
tent, as a warning to evil-doers. 

The gold taken from the river bars was 
mostly in the form of scales resembling cu- 
cumber seeds, and of varying size. It was 
most plentiful on the bed-rock and in a few 
inches of soil above it, though sometimes three 
or four feet of earth would pay to wash. 
Where the bed-rock was hard the miner cleaned 
it, for a shovelful of dirt might contain a few 
dollars in small particles. Where the bed-rock 
was soft shale or slate on edge the miner picked 
away an inch or so and washed it, as frequently 


the scales were found to be driven quite thickly 
into the crevices. When the ground was very 
rich the rocker was cleaned of gold every hour 
or two. When work was over, around the sup- 
per fire the events of the day were discussed, 
earnings compared, reports made of grizzly 
bears or deer being seen or killed, of better 
diggings of “coarse gold ” discovered. This 
was the hour for speculations as to the origin of 
the gold in the rivers, and a strong opinion was 
entertained by many who were not well-read 
that immense masses of the precious metal 
would some day be brought to lightin the snow- 
capped peaks towering to the east. “Coarse 
gold” was a charm to the ear of the ordinary 
miner. His claim might be paying him an 
ounce a day in fine gold, but he was always 
interested in some reported diggings far away 
where the product was in lumps, and not infre- 
quently he left a good mine to seek some richer 
El Dorado. The characteristic and besetting 
fault of the early miner was unrest. He was 
forever seeking better fortune. Yet it was this 
passion for prospecting that resulted in the dis- 
covery of gold in an incredibly short time from 
thesouthern end ofthe SanJ oaquin Valley tothe 
northern limit of the State. To “prospect” was 
to find a spot that looked favorable and make 
an examination of it. The miner would take a 
pan of earth, shake and gyrate it under water, 
raising and tipping it frequently to run the dirt 
and water off, then plunge it again, and so con- 
tinue until a small residuum of black sand and 
goldremained. A speck of gold was the “ color,” 
several specks were “several colors,” and the 
number and size determined the judgment of 
the miner whether he should go to work or 
move on. I have seen ounces taken in this 
way in a single pan, but in the earlier days 
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‘“‘NOT EVEN THE COLOR.” 
(COMPOSED FROM AN OLD PRINT.) 
we counted a “ bit” to the pan, twelve and a 
half cents, a fair prospect. 

The average gain of the miner in those days 
can never be known. Though he was extra- 
ordinarily frank and confiding in the offhand 
conversations about the camp-fire, yet there is 
reason to believe that his largest receipts were 
sometimes not reported. My 
observation was that the indus- 
trious worker rarely brought to 
his supper less than ten dol- 
lars, often an ounce (reckoned 
at sixteen dollars), and sometimes 
six ounces, or even more. I myself 
took from the earth nearly one hundred 
and fifty ounces in seventeen successive 
working days. My largest clean-up was $224. 
One day, in less than half an hour, I took 
with my knife from a crevice in the rocks six 
and a half ounces of gold. When the river 
went down after it had been swollen by the 
first rains and had swept over the bed-rock of 
bars supposed to be worked out, hundreds of 
glittering scales were left exposed, affording 
pleasant picking for a day or two. 

The nights in the mines were glorious for 
sleep. However hot the days,—and I have 
known a thermometer hung on the north side 
of a pine-tree to show 128° at twoo’clock,— the 
nights were cool, requiring at least one good 
pair of blankets for comfort. Stretched on the 
ground under a tent or canopy of boughs, or 
with nothing but the purest air between him 
and the stars, the miner was lulled to rest by 
the murmur of the river or by a coyote, running 
his remarkable gamut. The great heat did not 
interfere with work, and there was not a case 
of sunstroke, nor was the atmosphere sultry or 
very oppressive. Eighty-eight degrees in the 
moist climate of Panama made life vastly more 
uncomfortable. 

At first, and until the blue-shirted population 
became numerous, not much regard was had 
to the size of claims, the miner occupying about 
all the ground he desired. But a change soon 
came. The sense of justice of the first occu- 
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pants of a locality, inspired, it may be, by the 
fact that the swarms of new immigrants would 
soon compel a division, allowed a mining stat- 
ute limiting claims to a certain size. This varied 
in the different camps, and depended somewhat 
on the richness of the earth. Generally each 
miner was restricted to about fifteen feet front 
on the river, the claim extending across the 
bar to the hill, but where the bar was a wide 
one the length was shortened. In some cases 
a claim was from fifteen to eighteen feet square. 
Back from the river and near the foot of the 
mountain the bed-rock was sometimes ten or 
twelve feet below the surface, and great labor 
was required to throw off the top earth to reach 
the auriferous stratum, and often such deep 
claims were very wet, calling for constant bail- 
ing. Of course such claims must be rich to pay, 
and some of them were, but it was not always 
so. I have known days and sometimes weeks 
of hard work to be spent in one of these pits, 
to find a smooth bed-rock at last with very lit- 
tle gold on it. Now and 
then, after long and tedi- 
ous toil and discourage- 
ments, the miner “ struck 
his pile,” but as often he 
found nothing but barren 
rock or gravel. 

Mining is one of the 
most fascinating and ex- 
citing of employments. 
But in the earlier days, 
when we knew less about 
génuine indications, min- 
ing was, more than now, 
aspecies of gambling. The 
effects are yet to be seen 
in hundreds of men still 
living near their old 
haunts, who, in common 
phrase, have “lost their 
grip”; others live in our memories who, 
after repeated disappointment, sleep on the 
mountain sides in nameless graves. Yet these 
same unfortunates did their part in giving to 
the world thousands of millions of dollars, 
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thus stimulating progress probably more than 
was ever known in any other epoch of similar 
length in the history of mankind. 

The early miner soon observed in working 
by the river’s shore that the pay dirt sometimes 
extended down under the water, and he was 
not slow in going after the yellow metal wher- 
ever it was to be found. Large prospects sug- 
gested turning the stream from its bed to work 
the bottom, and this was usually done by dig- 
ging a canal across the bar, or by carrying the 
water in a wooden flume over the channel or 
across the bends. I have seen companies of 
men, filled with enthusiasm and confidence, 
at work for weeks until the river-bed was laid 
bare, to find only a narrow strip of pay ground 
along the edge. But insome cases the reward 
was enormous. 

One Sunday in September, 1849, putting on 
my “store clothes” and “ biled shirt,” brought 
along from the old home in utter ignorance of 
the real life I was to lead in the mines, I went 
on a pedestrian trip of observation down the 
river. The air of the morning was like cham- 
pagne. The shaking of rockers or rattle of 
stones thrown from hoppers was little heard. 
Miners were washing their clothes by the side 
of the river. Camp-fires smoked everywhere, 
and many resting or sleeping men were 
stretched on buffalo-robes or blankets under 
trees and brush awnings. The trail was across 
rocky bars, stony points, and along the steep 
sides of the hills. I had sauntered for three 
or four miles when, on rounding a point, a 
busy and novel scene burst on my view. Files 
of Mexicans were coming and going, bearing 
earth in wooden bateas on their heads to make 
a dam in order to turn the stream. The work 
was being superintended by a stalwart Ameri- 
can, the projector of the enterprise, in broad 
sombrero, and reclining on a serape spread 
on the bank, reminding one of a planter with 
his slaves. It proved to be Colonel James, 
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who was afterwards a distinguished criminal 
lawyer of San Francisco. I learned from him 
that the dam, after weeks of labor, was nearly 
completed ; an hour more and the river would 
be flowing in an old channel. My curiosity 
was excited, and I remained to see the result 
of his venture. When the water was drawn 
off, the bed of the river presented the appear- 
ance of successive strata of hard slate, on edge, 
from three or four inches to a foot or more 
apart, the softer slate or shale between having 
been worn out and the depressions partly filled 
with sand and gravel. These strata on edge 
extended diagonally across the channel, form- 
ing an abundance of natural riffles to catch 
and retain the gold. My recollection is that 
the bed of the nver had been laid bare to an 
extent of 200 yards in length by 60 feet in 
width. The great moment of expectation had 
come. By invitation I followed the colonel, 
who carried a pick, a pan, a shovel, and a 
small tin cup. It was plain there would be 
little gravel to wash, as the claim was on the 
slope of a “rapid,” the grade being so great 
that most of the light material borne by the 
waters had been carried over. The shovel at 
once showed the wealth of one of the crevices, 
and I distinctly saw the colonel take his tin 
cup by the handle and scrape up from the 
bottom of the crevice a few handfuls that 
seemed to me to be half gold. I did not stay 
to see the gold washed, but I can safely say 
that I saw at least a thousand dollars go into 
the pan in half an hour. 

I had seen enough to make a rosy report, 
and soon was a member of a company to turn 
the river near our camp on the bar. We 
dammed the river, the bed-rock of which was 
smooth and barren. It was no child’s play, 
working in the water in the hot sun, sometimes 
up to our necks, laying boulders into a wall 
across the stream, and filling in above with the 
red clay of the mountain side. Miners would 
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pass and repass, envy us our claim, and chances 
were numerous to sell out interests at good fig- 
ures; but we had come to California to make 
a fortune and return as soon as possible, and 
had no thought of selling a “sure thing ” for 


a few thousand dollars. Alas, for great ex- 
pectations! the river claim proved a failure. 
The earnings from washing the bar were nearly 
all gone, newcomers occupied all the ground 
not exhausted, and so we prepared to wander. 

Pictures of camp-life crowd upon one. Who 
can forget the trains of loaded mules descend- 
ing the mountain to the bar, with their attend- 
ing Mexicans, raising a cloud of red dust and 
filling the air with their cries of “Hoopa!” 
“Mula!” and otherexpletives? Orthe herds of 
wild cattle galloping down at breakneck speed, 
followed by swarthy and dust-begrimed vague- 
ros, “in sugar-loaf hats and legs of leather,” and 
their headlong riding over the boulder-covered 
bar, swinging their riatas and lassoing the fright- 
ened bullocks for the butchers? Almost every 
store-tent had one or more rude tables where 
card-playing was indulged in “ for the drinks,” 
or where monte, the favorite gambling game, 
was played for dust, and at night these places 
were alive with miners purchasing supplies or 
trying their luck at the tables. As illustrative 
of the confidence of traders in the miners, I 
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may here mention that in 1849 and for a year 
or two thereafter -I never knew of a miner be- 
ing refused credit for anything he wanted. A 
trader, a total stranger to me, who had heard 
a rumor of better diggings, once offered me 
his tent and contents at cost—about $2200, 
not a dollar to be paid until all the goods were 
sold. The miners on the bar were always ready 
to help others with purse or counsel, to share 
the last flapjack or frijole, or to espouse the 
cause of the injured. On Sunday or when the 
work of the day was over visits were exchanged 
without formality, and there was a general cor- 
dial mingling of men from all parts of the 
country and from every quarter of the globe. A 
considerable number of the first gold-seekers 
had brought books to the mines which passed 
from hand to hand, and there could be found 
a variety of volumes. Reading and argument 
were common sources of amusement, and in 
some of the tents one might hear the picking of 
improvised banjos. 

The autumn of 1849 came on. The leaves 
had begun to fall; the winds in the towering 
pines and the murmur of the waters had more 
melancholy tones, the crickets sang more plain- 
tively, the few birds were restless, and what 
with the want of claims to work and the com- 
ing of the rainy season it was needful that we 
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seek another locality and prepare for the win- 
ter. I had already prospected the Rich Gulch 
of the Calaveras five or six miles away, had 
worked one day on a claim and had left a pick 
and shovel there as an evidence of owner- 
ship. The custom of the miners was to recog- 
nize mining tools in a claim as equivalent to 
possession, and in the absence of the claimant 
these tools were sufficient to hold the claim ten 
days. But my partner had fallen sick, and I 
was not able to leave him, and when we moved 
to the gulch eleven days after I had left it, we 
found the tools on the bank and two “jumpers” 
at work. We were too late, but we took the 
loss philosophically, as there was plenty of 
ground not taken. I understood afterward that 
the jumpers realized out of the claim about 
$7000 in six weeks, which was more than I 
pocketed from the gulch during the entire 
winter. 

The Rich Gulch was a good type of what 
were called “dry diggings” —a long arroyo, 
dry in summer with a good stream running 
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down it after a rain. Claims extended from 
bank to bank, and for sixteen feet in length. 
The brown and red soil from the hills had 
run down in the course of time and changed 
the channel of the stream in many places, 
and here the miners had to expend a good 
deal of labor on what they called “ dead work,” 
removing this hill soil, sometimes twenty feet 
in depth, to get to the old gold-bearing bed. 
As coéperation in the way of drainage had at 
this time been little thought of, each claim 
had to get rid of its own water in any way 
without much consideration for neighbors be- 
low. The amount of bottom dirt washed was 
slight compared with the whole removed, but 
in most claims it was exceedingly rich. Many 
a man had reason to remember with pleasure 
those winter diggings for the fortune they gave 
him. The gold was coarser and rougher than 
that of the rivers, not having been so much 
ground among the sand and gravel. 

During the winter of 1849-50, the cost of 
living was extreme. As the season was a very 
wet one, the roads and trails were full of mud- 
holes, in which supply wagons were stuck and 
mules and oxen mired. Wagons and animals 
were unloaded several times a day to extricate 
them from the mud, and in one instance at 
least fourteen days were spent on the road from 
Stockton, fifty miles away. Flour reached a 
dollar a pound, rice the same, pork and ba- 
con a dollar and sixty cents a pound, sale- 
ratus sixteen dollars a pound, and spermaceti 
candles a dollar each. An ounce of gold was 
the price of a pick or shovel, and almost any- 
thing needed, except fresh beef, commanded 
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a proportionate price. That all miners did not 
get rich is accounted for in the statement 
that it took a fair claim to pay expenses. The 
short duration of a placer claim, the. loss of 
time in finding another, and the too general 
restlessness, tell the story of many failures to 
realize a fortune by even those who were the 
most lucky. Too often it was due to extrava- 
gance, gambling, or the guzzling of brandy or 
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the little community. Some of his decisions in 
cases of double ownership of claims did not 
square with our notions of justice. It was more 
than suspected that he had been “ greased,” 
i. e. bribed, to make them. A meeting of miners 
was called, and a committee was appointed to 
draft laws for the gulch. The alcalde, a stal- 
wart and swarthy Creole, gathered his boon 
companions around him and tried to interrupt 
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whisky at eight dollars a bottle. But, drunk 
or sober, one was obliged to pay two ounces 
for a pair of pantaloons, a hundred dollars for 
a pair of long-legged boots, and four dollars 
expressage for a letter. 

There were not more than four or five log- 
huts in the gulch, nine-tenths of all the miners 
living in common soldier tents, about eight feet 
square, the entire winter. Ours had a huge fire- 
place in front, that sent through our thin, cotton 
dwelling a warm glow from a fire of manzanita 
wood, which is nearly equal to hickory for fuel. 
The weather was at no time very cold, and we 
suffered no discomfort. February was like May 
in New York. 

It was during this month that an alcalde, 
assuming to have derived his authority from 
an alcalde at Stockton, began to give law to 


the reading of the proposed laws, loudly de- 
claring that he was alcalde and was going to 
govern the camp at any hazard. But the odds 
against him soon cooled his courage, and though 
pistols were exhibited and violence was threat- 
ened, no blows were struck. The next morn- 
ing the blustering alcalde retired from the gulch 
forever. The new lawsconstituted the first code 
(so far as I know) adopted in the mines, and 
sufficed for the settlement of disputes for a long 
time. 

I neglected to state in the proper place that 
in the early part of October business took me 
to Sacramento, and I only go back to relate an 
incident which will help to illustrate mining life 
as it was in California, The trip was made in 
a large mule-wagon dignified with the name of 
stage, and consumed nearly three days. Late 
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in the afternoon of the first day, the driver 
said it was about time to camp, but he re- 
marked that at a house four miles farther on 
there was a woman. Now a woman in the 
mines was a rarity; we had had a glimpse of 
one on the bar during the summer, and that 
was all. It was at once put to vote to determine 
whether we should camp or go on. Of course 
there can be no doubt of the result. In the 
evening we halted in front of a log house 
with a very steep roof made of tules, and ap- 
plied for supper. The hostess, a tall,raw-boned 
Missourian, on presenting our bill in the morn- 
ing, to weigh the dust put a cube of lead in the 
scales that approximated the size of a hymn- 
book, but the generosity and chivalry of the 
early miner and the rarity of women com- 
bined to make us ignore it. 

In the spring of 1850 I returned to San 
Francisco, and in May, with one companion 
and four animals, went around the bay to So- 
noma and from thence began the exploration 
of that unknown region from Sonoma to Ore- 
gon. Wandering miners we knew had already 
gone over the mountains and found gold on the 
Trinity. Were there not other streams flowing 
into the Pacific north of San Francisco, and 
might not all be auriferous as well? It was a 
tedious, eventful, but fruitless journey of -for- 
ty-seven days, almost wholly over mountains 
trodden by Digger Indians and, what was 
more perilous, by ferocious grizzlies, of which 
we saw five at one time. No gold was found 
inany stream till we reached the Trinity, thirty- 
six days from San Francisco, and there the dig- 
gings were not remarkably rich. The hardest 
toilers reported but from eight to ten dol- 
lars a day. The style of mining did not differ 
from that which I have described, except 
that the pay dirt was carried a considerable 
distance in buckets from high and dry bars 
down to the river to be washed. Something 
better must be found, and a prospecting party 
was sent on an exploring expedition farther 
north. 

There were some queer distinctions in those 
days. One Sunday, going to the butcher’s booth, 
I found a customer ahead of me, who inquired 
if he could not have a piece of a liver which 
was hanging on a tree in plain sight. 

“ Don’t know if you can or not,” said the 
butcher. ’ 

“T’d like to know why ? I ’ve been trading 
with you all along, and never asked for liver 
before; but I want some variety now.” 

“Stand around and let me look at you. No, 
you can’t have any liver.” 

“ Well, why ? ” 

“There ain’t enough to go round. I have 
to have some rule about givin’ it out, and I 
have decided that no miner can have a scrap 
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of liver from me unless he wears a canvas 
patch on the seat of his pants.” 

The canvas patch was a badge of prece- 
dence as well recognized in our camp on the 
Trinity as the star of the Order of the Garter 
is in Great Britain. 

On the 3d of July two of our prospecting 
party returned and whispered the news that 
rich bars had been found on a stream full of 
salmon farther north, and the next morning we 
were off. The night of the fourth and fifth gave 
us the variety of a snow-storm, from which we 
took shelter under a roof of spruce boughs in- 
closed on three sides with the same material. 
After eleven days of exhausting climbing and 
descending steep and lofty mountains, tearing 
our clothes in the tangled chaparral, camping 
at night in the chilly air where the water from 
melting snows made green pastures for our 
mules, we reached the virgin diggings on 
Salmon River. There was no evidence that 
any white man had preceded us. The bars 
by the river were untouched ; an interminable 
forest stretched all over the mountain sides and 
up and down the winding river, unmarked by 
the woodman’s ax — not dense, but relieved 
by glades and openings, and but for the steep- 
ness of the mountains easily traveled. 

Here was a newer scene and a more novel 
life. There were but eleven Americans of us 
all told, and a wide and rugged region lay be- 
tween us and others of our race. Indians came 
in squads, shyly viewed us, made their com- 
ments, and passed on. They were superior to 
the Diggers of the California valleys, and were 
of the blood of the Modocs, who committed 
such atrocities in the lava-beds twenty years 
after. 

My partner in the new diggings was a printer 
from the establishment of Harper & Brothers, 
who had come around the Horn as one of St¢- 
venson’s regiment in 1847. Displeased with our 
allotment of claims, which were too wet, we re- 
solved to take chances alone with the Indians. 
So one fine morning we quietly packed the 
mules, forded the river at a shallow place, and 
proceeded to go we knew not whither. A tramp 
of eight or nine miles on elk and Indian paths, 
along a ridge that rose two hundred feet above 
the river, brought us to a point at the junction 
of streams. Crossing the north fork we made 
our camp on a high bar covered with young 
pines and oaks and already octupied by an 
Indian family, with whom we hastened to make 
friends by gifts of beads, bracelets, and other 
trinkets captivating to the savage. We had no 
tent, and made our camp by inclosing a small 
space with ropes tied to saplings for corner 
posts, to keep the mules, turned loose upon 
the bar, away from our bed and provisions. 

Here, again, was a still fresher and wilder 
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life. Cut loose from our kind we trusted to 
uncorrupted natives, and did not trust in vain. 
A little prospecting gave glowing promise. 
Fifty cents to the pan was not infrequent. The 
rocker was speedily screwed together and real 
work begun. The river was high from melting 
snows on the mountains, and the portions of the 
bars out of water were small, but our first day’s 
work yielded about fourteen ounces, Thus we 


(FROM AN OLD LITHOGRAPH.) 


passed two weeks, mining in patches and with 
varying success, when miners on the Klamath, 
hearing from the Indians that white men were 
working on one of the branches above, pushed 
up the country to see if somebody had not 
something better than they. Among the new- 
comers were a few Texans who laid claim to a 
very wet bar down the river, and were soon 
doing well. Somehow a rumor came to our 
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isolated camp that big lump diggings had been 
found to the northeast on Scott River, and the 
Texans were on the wing. My partner took 
the big lump fever and went along. I asso- 
ciated myself with three others, entire strangers, 
and we took possession of Texas Bar, threw a 
slight breakwater of clay along the river’s edge 
to stop the water from spreading over the bar, 
and then cutting a drain to the bed-rock from 
the lower end, we had comparatively dry 
ground and went to washing. We worked early 
and late, sometimes not ceasing till starlight, 
for all our provisions except flour were ex- 
hausted, and our only reliance was on the In- 
dians, who supplied us with salmon in exchange 
for trinkets. This kind of living could not last, 
and we strained every nerve to get as much 
gold from the claim as possible. The average 
spoil of a day was rather more than a hundred 
dollars to the man. About the middle of Sep- 
tember a conference of the few miners left on 
the river was held at the Forks, and as the 
diggings were too good to abandon it was 
agreed to despatch six men and twenty mules 
to Trinidad on the coast for supplies to last the 
winter. The train was made up and took the 
trail at once. Haste was necessary, as even 
flour, the last link to civilization, was nearly 
gone. 

~ Meanwhile the mining went on. Few in 
numbers, and without provisions, our position 
could easily become critical. Our relief party 
came back suddenly ; it could not go through. 
The Indians on the Klamath were hostile. 
Oregon men had shot some Indian dogs down 
the river, and the young bucks had retaliated 
by killing a horse. Thus began the so-called 
Klamath war, that cost the State, and ulti- 
mately the nation, a large sum of money. 
The miners were without delay in council. 
My party of four had scant rations for four 
days. At four o’clock we abandoned claims, 
picks, and shovels and commenced a forced 
march for the Trinity. I shall not detail the 
experiences of that hurried tramp on foot 
over the roughest of mountains. It is enough 
to say that one day four of us subsisted on a 
ground squirrel and a woodpecker, and the 
last day on copious draughts of water when 
fortunate enough to find it. And when at last 
we struck the Trinity it was only to be dis- 
appointed. The river was deserted ; the miners 
had gone to winter quarters in the “dry dig- 
gings” at Weaverville. Wet, weary, and dis- 
gusted, with a dreary prospect for supper, we 
crawled up the bank and dropped down at 
a fallen tree to make a fire for the night. The 
mules were relieved of their packs and left to 
graze. They were too nearly dead to stray. 
A smoke was seen a few hundred yards away. 
I went to reconnoiter. A Mexican pack-train 
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was encamping. Meeting two muleteers gath- 
ering faggots for the fire, I inquired what they 
had to sell. “ inguna cosa” (“ Not a thing”’) 
was the answer. Going on to the camp-fire I 
inquired if they would sell me something to eat. 
The reply in Spanish was that they only sold by 
the cargo. Then I observed, sitting by the fire 
and smoking a cigarette, a Mexican whom I 
recognized. Stepping up to him I asked in 
Spanish if he did not know me.. He said no. 

“ But, Don Fernando, do you not remember 
the man who bought an iron-gray mule of you 
on the Calaveras last year ?” 

“ Ah, si, senor,” and he grasped my hand. 
I explained the situation in as few words as 
possible. Instantly, snapping his thumb and 
finger, he called out to two men: 

“ Mira, hombres! Ven aca! Dos quintales 
de harina, carne .seca, panoche, y todas cosas 
porlos Americanos ; anda /” (“ Attention, men ! 
Come here! Two quintals of flour, dried beef, 
raw sugar, and everything for the Americans; 
travel! ’’) 

“ How much for it all?’”’ I inquired. 

“ Ninguno centavo,; gracias 4 Dios, senor” 
(“Not a cent; thanks to God, sir”), he replied 
with emphasis, and the /oméres carried an 
abundant supply of substantials to our camp. 
That tall and swarthy Don in brown sugar- 
loaf hat, his head thrust through a hole in the 
middle of a blanket that served for a cloak, 
standing in his spurs, the rowels of which were 
four inches in diameter, is not a figure to be 
readily forgotten. « 

There was an incredible amount of cooking 
that night. Slapjacks and sugar, ropes of dried 
beef broiled on the coals, coffee made of an 
extract—everything was welcome. It was a 
merry night. I never knew before the intoxi- 
cation of eating. We cooked, ate, lay back 
upon the blankets, told stories, returned to the 
cooking again, and so alternated until sleep 
overtook us in the warm glow of the fire. 

When, in the afternoon, we made our entry 
into Weaverville, a scattered village of about 
four hundred miners’ cabins, Don Fernando 
found himself in trouble. He could find but one 
trader with money in the whole town—and he 
was a type of the monopolists who have since 
become the curse of California. He offered the 
Mexicanabout half-price for his cargo, and there 
was no other place to which to carry the goods. 
It was now our turn. It was suggested that 
we help Don Fernando out. He had been 
offered $1200. We told him that we did not 
want his goods, as we did not know what we 
were going to do, but we would make the 
trader pay more for them. 

“Tell him we offer you $1500.” Ina short 
time we learned that $1600 had been bid. 

“ Tell him we will give $1800.” 
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Again came a bid of $1900. We offered 
$2000, and soon were confronted by an angry 
Missourian, who “ was n’t goin’ to have any 
durned Yankee git in tween him and a greaser 
in a trade.” So he jumped our bid $200. Don 
Fernando in a whisper said it was dastante 
(enough), and the Missourian was the buyer. 
We had paid off some of our obligations to 
Don Fernando and had made a little stir in the 
new diggings. 

The autumn of 1850 was unlike that of 1849. 
The miners in the dry ravines had thrown up 
on the banks large quantities of pay-dirt from 
the beds, and were continuing their work hop- 
ing to be able to wash. But little rain fell till 
the following March. The miners scattered 
again along the Trinity to pay expenses, and 
I with others departed for Sacramento. 

The early summer of 1851 found me in the 
mines at Nevada City, in the richest gold-pro- 
ducing section of California, or perhaps of the 
world. The two mining towns of Nevada and 
Grass Valley are but four miles apart, and that 
either of these is more populous than any other 
town in the Sierra Nevada is evidence of the 
great wealth of the region. The miners of 
Nevada County originated or adopted most of 
the improved methods for facilitating washing 
and saving gold. The long tom came into use 
early as the successor of the rocker. It was a 
trough of boards ten or twelve feet long, two 
feet wide on the bottom, with sides eight or ten 
inches high, and was furnished with a perforated 
sheet-iron plate three feet long, which had the 
end part curved upward to stop the stones and 
gravel, while the water, sand, and small gravel 
dropped through into a riffle-box below, set on 
an incline to allow the lighter matter to pass 
off with the water. The long tom was put on 
an easy grade and supplied with a constant 
stream of flowing water, enough to drive and 
wash all the earth thrown into it down upon 
the perforated screen. Two or more men shov- 
eled the earth into the tom, and one threw out 
the stones from the screen with a fork or square- 
pointed shovel, when they were sufficiently 
washed. As the claim was worked back, the 
long tom was extended by means of sluice 
boxes until a dozen or more miners were shov- 
eling dirt into them on both sides. Afterward 
it was found that by putting riffles into the 
sluice boxes the long tom could be dispensed 
with, and miles of sluices of all sizes were seen, 
some supplied with a few inches of running 
water, miners’ measure, while others bore tor- 
rents of the muddy fluid. The sluice requiring 
a rapid flow of water was set on a grade of 
say four inches to twelve feet in length. It is 
plain thatin ashort distance the pay dirt would 
have to be lifted higher than the miner’s head. 
A descending bed-rock added to the difficulty, 
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and sometimes the earth was thrown by ore 
set of miners up on a platform to be shoveled 
by another set into the sluice. Numerous smal] 
boulders were kept in the sluice, around and 
over which the water boiled and leaped, dis- 
solving the clay. When the gold was fine and 
difficult to save, quicksilver was poured into 
the sluices to catch it, the riffles arresting the 
amalgam as it moved down. 

More and more, as experience was gained, 
water was made to do the labor of men. In- 
stead of carrying the dirt in buckets to the 
river to be washed, the river was carried to the 
dirt. Ditches were dug at great expense and 
water from them was sold at a dollar an inch 
for ten hours’ use, and often it was resold in 
its muddy state one, two, and three times at 
decreasing rates. The water belonged to the 
ditch owner as long as it could be used. The 
fact may here be noted that one of the first 
ditches constructed was that from Rock Creek 
to the hill diggings about Nevada City. It was 
nine miles long, and cost about ten thousand 
dollars, and so rich were the diggings and so 
active the demand for water that the enter- 
prise paid for itself in six weeks. 

It was early discovered that the river gorges 
in which the first mining was done—those 
deep channels from the high Sierra—cut 
across ancient river-beds filled with auriferous 
gravel, the bottoms of which were hundreds 
of feet above the beds of the modern streams. 
From these deposits of far-back ages much of 
the gold found on the later river bars had 
come, and these ancient storehouses, exposed 
by the wear and tear of centuries, led to an- 
other kind of mining. Great canals from high 
up the rivers were carried with fine engineer- 
ing skill and large outlays of labor and money, 
without the aid of foreign capital but by the 
pluck, purses, and brawny arms of miners along 
frightful precipices, across cafions in lofty 
flumes and through tunnels to the ancient filled 
river channels. Here the water was carried 
down the banks in strong iron tubes or hose, 
and large quantities were compressed through 
nozzles and thrown with terrific force against the 
banks of auriferous gravel. Ditches dug in the 
earth on a moderate grade, or sluices of lum- 
ber, caught the muddy debris and separated the 
gold, leaving it on the bottom. A steady throw 
of this water against a bank, directed with a 
miner’s judgment, was kept up for days and 
even months without cessation night or day. 
This was called hydraulic mining, and it was 
introduced into California in 1852. To facili- 
tate the work of the monitor or water-cannon 
that shot the compressed stream, tunnels were 
run into the banks where they were hard and 
tons of powder were exploded in them at a 
single blast, pulverizing the deposit to the ex- 
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tent of acres and often toa depth of more than 
a hundred feet. 

In the great mining region of California, 
which has given to the world more gold than 
any other area of like extent on the globe, all 
this is now over. The fiat of courts has gone 
forth that no debris of any kind can be allowed 
to be dumped into any stream or its affluent 
to the danger of property below or to the im- 
peding of navigable waters. Thus has been 
destroyed the market value of hundreds of 
miles of canals, great artificial lakes to store 
the waters of winter, and vast deposits of au- 
riferous gravel —in a word, a hundred million 
dollars in mining property. Thousands of mi- 
ners who have exhausted their energies and the 
best part of their lives in the mines have, with 
their families, been reduced to poverty and 
distress. . 

The old miner, full of cherished memories 
of that wonderful past, on revisiting the scenes 
of his early labors sees no winding line of mi- 
ners by the river marge, with their rattling rock- 
ers or long toms; no smoke from camp-fire or 
chimney arises from the depths of gorges ; cab- 
ins are gone; no laughter nor cheery voice 
comes up from the cafons; no ounce a day 
is dried by the supper fire. Gone are most of 
the oaks and pines from the mountain-sides ; 
the beds of the rivers are covered deep with the 
accumulated debris of years, over which the 
water, once clear and cold from the melting 
snows of the Sierra, goes sluggishly, laden with 
mud, in serpentine windings from bank to bank. 
On the tableland above, in the chasms made 
by hydraulic power in the pleiocene drift, the 
hollow columns of iron that once compressed 
the water stand rusting away; the monitors 
lie dismantled like artillery in a captured for- 
tress. All is silence and desolation where once 
was the roar of water and the noise of busy life. 
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The same red and brown soil is beneath your 
feet, the same alternation of ridges and gorges 
is here, the same skies unflecked by clouds 
from May to November are overhead; the 
same pure air is left to breathe in spite of courts 
and monopolies ; a considerable portion of the 
soil is cultivated ; scattered here and there over 
the mountain slopes are homes surrounded 
with flowers and fruits — but the early miner 
sees it all with the sad belief that the glory is 
gone. 

The early miner has never been truly painted. 
I protest against the flippant style and eccen- 
tric rhetoric of those writers who have made 
him a terror, or who, seizing upon a sporadic 
case of extreme oddity, some drunken, brawl- 
ing wretch, have given a caricature to the 
world as the typical miner. The so-called lit- 
erature that treats of the golden era is too ex- 
travagant in this direction. In all my personal 
experience in mining-camps from 1849 to 1854 
there was not a case of bloodshed, robbery, 
theft, or actual violence. I doubt if a more or- 
derly society was ever known. How could it 
be otherwise? The pioneers were young, ar- 
dent, uncorrupted, most of them well educated 
and from the best families in the East. The 
early miner was ambitious, energetic, and en- 
terprising. No undertaking was too great to 
daunt him. The pluck and resources exhibited 
by him in attempting mighty projects with 
nothing but his courage and his brawny arms 
to carry them out was phenomenal. His gen- 
erosity was profuse and his sympathy active, 
knowing no distinction of race. His sentiment 
that justice is sacred was never dulled. His ser- 
vices were at command to settle differences 
peaceably, or with pistol in hand to right a 
grievous wrong to a stranger. His capacity for 
self-government never has been surpassed. Of 
a glorious epoch, he was of a glorious race. 


E. G. Waite. 
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A “COMIC” OF RICHARD DOYLE’S FROM “ PUNCH.” 








IN BEAVER COVE. 


HEY were having a dance 

over in Beaver Cove, at 

the Woods’. All the young 

people of the settlement 

were there, and many from 

adjoining settlements. The 

main room of the cabin had 

been almost cleared of its 

meager furniture, and the pine-plank 

floor creaked under the tread of shuf- 

fling feet, while dust and lamp-smoke 

made the atmosphere thick and close. 

But little did the dancers care for that. Bill 
Eldridge sat by the hearth playing his fiddle 
with tireless energy, while a boy added the 
thumping of two straws to the much-tried 
fiddle-strings. A party of shy girls huddled 
in a corner of the room, and the bashful boys 
hung about the door, and talked loudly. 

“ Hey, there; git yer partners,” Bill cried to 
them tauntingly from time to time. 

Armindy Hudgins and Elisha Cole were 
preéminently the leaders in the party. They 
danced together again and again; they sat on 
the bench in the dooryard; they walked to the 
spring for a fresh draught of water. Armindy 
was the coquette of the settlement. In beauty, 
in spirit, and in daring, no other girl in Bea- 
ver Cove could compare with her. She could 
plow all day and dance half the night without 
losing her peachy bloom, and it was generally 
admitted that she could take her choice of the 
marriageable young men of the settlement. 
But she laughed at all of them by turns, until 
her lovers dwindled down to two, Elisha Cole 
and Ephraim Hurd. They were both desper- 
ately in earnest, and their rivalry had almost 
broken their lifelong friendship. She favored 
first one and then the other, but to-night she 
showed such decided preference for Cole that 
Hurd felt hatred filling his heart. He did not 
dance at all, but hung about the door, or 
walked moodily up and down the yard, savage 
with jealousy. Armindy cast many mocking 
glances at him, but seemed to feel no pity for 
his suffering. 

In the middle of the evening, while they 
were yet fresh, she and Elisha danced the 
“hoe-down.” All the others crowded back 
against the walls, leaving the middle of the 
room clear, and she and her partner took their 
places. They were the best dancers in the set- 
tlement,and Beaver Ceve could boast of some 
as good as any in all north Georgia. The music 
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struck up, and the two young people began 
slowly to shuffle their feet, advancing towards 
each other, then retreating. They moved at 
first without enthusiasm, gravely and coolly. 
The music quickened, and their steps with it. 
Now together, now separate, up and down the 
room, face to face, advancing, receding, always 
in that sliding, shuffling step. The girl’s face 
flushed ; her lithe figure, clothed in the most 
primitively fashioned biue print gown, swayed 
and curved in a thousand graceful movements; 
her feet, shod in clumsy brogans, moved so 
swiftly one could scarcely follow them ; her 
yellow hair slipped from its fastenings and 
fell about her neck and shoulders ; her bosom 
heaved and palpitated. Panting and breath- 
less, Elisha dropped into a seat, his defeat 
greeted with jeering laughter by the crowd, 
while Armindy kept the floor. It was a wild, 
half-savage dance, and my pen refuses to 
describe it. Nowhere except in the mountains 
of north Georgia have I ever witnessed such 
a strange performance. 

Armindy would not stop until half-blind and 
reeling with exhaustion she darted towards the 
door amid the applause of the crowd. Elisha 
Cole started up to follow her, but Ephraim 
Hurd reached her side first, and went out into 
the yard with her. 

“You ’ve nearly killed yourself,” he said, 
half-roughly, half-tenderly. 

“ Nosuch a thing,” she retorted. 

“ You ’re out o’ breath now.” 

“ T want some water.” 

“ Better sit down on this bench and rest a 
minute first,” he said, attempting to lead her 
to a seat placed under an apple tree; but she 
broke away from him, running swiftly towards 
the spring bubbling up from a thicket of laurel 
just beyond the dooryard fence. 

“ T ain’t no baby, Eph’um Hurd,” she cried, 
gathering up her hair and winding it about 
her head again, the breeze fanning her flushed 
cheeks. 

The moon was clear and full over Bran- 
dreth’s Peak, and Ephraim looked up at it, 
then down on the girl, softened, etherealized by 
its magic beams. 

“ What makes you act so, Armindy?” 

She broke a spray of laurel bloom and thrust 
it through the coil of her hair. 

“JT don’t know what you ’re talkin’ about, 
Eph’um; but I do know I ’m waitin’ for you 
to give me that gourd o’ water.” 
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He sighed, stooped, and filled the gourd to 
the brim, and gave it to her. She drank deeply, 
then threw the remainder out in a glittering 
shower, and dropped the gourd into the spring. 

“ Don’t go to the house yet,” he pleaded, as 
she turned away. 

“T ’m tired.” 

« An’ I—I am—you don’t keer anything 
for ’Lishy, do you? Armindy, do you recollect 
what you said the last time we went to the 
singin’ at Rock Creek ?” 

She looked at him from under her lashes, 
half smiled, then said : 

“J don’t recollect anything perticular.” 

“I do,” he muttered softly, and stepped 
across the spring-run to her side. “ You 
said —” 

“Oh, don’t tell me —I don’t mean anything 
I say,” she hastily cried. 

His face clouded with jealous anger again ; 
he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

* You ’ll — make me do somethin’ turrible, 
Armindy, if you don’t mind. I love you; 


don’t — don’t —treat me like a dog, flingin’ 
crumbs to me one day, an’ whippin’ me off the 
next.” 

She pushed away his hand, for, with all her 
coquetries, no man dared take any liberties 
with her, and stepped beyond his reach. 

“ ] ain’t done nuthin’ to you, Eph’um Hurd. 
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“You have,” he cried, stamping his feet: 
“you ’ve made me love you, tell 1 don’t feel 
as I could live without you; you let me think 
that you loved —” 

“ Law! what’s the use o’ listenin’ to a girl’s 
foolishness. Maybe I love you; an’ again 
maybe I love ’Lishy Cole an’ a dozen others. 
You ’re too set on havin’ your own way,” she 
exclaimed with ‘a loud laugh. 

Somebody called to her from the fence. 

“That ’s ’"Lishy now.” 

“ An’ you ’re goin’ to him?” said Ephraim 
with a pale face. 

“Yes, I’m goin'to him. He don’t bemean 
me,” with a pretense of being aggrieved, but 
with mocking laughter in her eyes. 

She ran up to the fence, and he heard her 
talking to Elisha about the flowers in her hair. 

The party was over. Ephraim Hurd could 
scarcely contain the violence of his rage when 
Armindy refused his company home to accept 
Elisha Cole’s. And how hurt he felt, as well 
as angry! The slight cut to his soul. He 
watched them as they went away with a party 
of the neighbors ; he listened to their conver- 
sation and loud laughter until the maddening 
sound of it was lost in the distance; then he 
mounted his mule and rode swiftly through the 
Cove down towards the town on the banks of 
the Cartecay River where revenue-officers were 
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stationed. A fierce, irresistible temptation had 
assailed, had conquered, him. If he could not 
have love, he could have revenge. The rev- 
enue-men would be glad to know where Elisha 
Cole concealed his distillery ; they would be 
better pleased to get Elisha himself. Just a 
hint, scrawled and unsigned, would be suffi- 
cient for them, and no one need know who 
had furnished the information. 


Ir was morning, full daylight, with mists 
and clouds afloat in the upper rays of-the 
yet invisible sun, when Ephraim Hurd forded 
Rock Creek on his way home. The jaded mule 
dipped his steaming nostrils in the cool, fast- 
flowing stream, drank thirstily, then, coming 
out, stopped to crop the high, tender grass 
growing by the roadside. Ephraim let the rein 
fall loosely on the faithful creature’s neck, while 
his dull eyes wandered over the landscape. He 
looked haggard, and the chilly, uninvigorating 
air made him shiver instead of infusing fresh 
life into him. He dismounted to tighten the 
girth, then leaned his arm on the saddle, seem- 
ingly forgetting to pursue his way home. He 
was tall, and held himself unusually erect for 
a mountaineer. He had a rather fine face, 
with soft, dark beard on lip and chin, and his 
eyes were a deep, serene blue. He did not look 
like a coward or a traitor, and yet he secretly 
felt that he could be justly called so; for re- 
pentance had followed quickly upon his rash 
betrayal of his friend. 

The night would have seemed only like a 
bad dream, a nightmare, had he not gone on 
that journey to Buckhorn, stealing like a thief 
through the sleeping town, to slip that line of 
information under the door of the court-room, 
where it would be found by the revenue-offi- 
cers the first thing in the morning. Viewed in 
the clear, cold light of the morning, when jeal- 
ousy and savage anger had spent themselves, 
the deed appeared base to the last degree. 
He passed his hand over his face with a sense 
of deepest shame. According to the moun- 
taineer’s code of honor, a man could not do a 
meaner, mote contemptible thing than to be- 
tray a comrade to the revenue-men. He would 
fare better as a thief or a vagabond. No won- 
der Ephraim Hurd felt like hiding his face 
from the clear accusing light; no wonder he 
groaned in anguish of soul. He had lost his 
own self-respect ; he had forfeited all right to 
the trust of his neighbors. 

He raised his eyes and looked slowly around 
again, and, with his mental faculties all quick- 
ened by the trouble he was in, he seemed to 
realize the preciousness of freedom. A percep- 
tion of the wild, primeval beauty of the world 
around thrilled him. He looked up at the 
cloud floating over the deep blue of the sky, 
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tinged with the rose-light of sunrise; at the 
fog-wreaths curling around the summits of 
the higher mountains; at the green depths of 
the forests; at the winding streams, bordered 
by laurel and rhododendron, rushing in spark- 
ling cascades or lying in clear, silent pools. All 
the ineffable loveliness and charm of the new 
world, the new day, penetrated his soul. The 
deep solitude, broken only by the murmur of 
the streams and the liquid, melancholy notes 
of the hermit thrush, influenced him as it never 
had before. Think of leaving it all for the court- 
room, and the prison! Think of languishing 
within four close walls through sultry days and 
restless nights ! 

Pity for the man he had betrayed melted 
his heart. At this moment how slight seemed 
the provocation. Elisha Cole had as much 
right to Armindy’s favor as he could claim. 

On the upper side of Rock Creek, just under 
the great cliff rising boldly towards the clouds, 
a clump of laurel bushes in full bloom hung 
over the stream, the opening buds a fine deli- 
cate pink, the wide-opened flowers faded to dull 
white. Ephraim’s eyes fell on them, and his 
face contracted with a keen thrill of pain as 
he remembered Armindy standing by the spring 
in the moonlight and fastening a spray of laurel 
inher hair. Flushed from the dance, radiant with 
triumph, she had no thought for him, no kind 
words. Nevertheless his heart softened towards 
her; he writhed as he thought of the sorrow 
he had laid up for her. He had lost account 
of time in the midst of his bitter reflections, 
and a sun-ray, striking across his face, startled 
him. He sprung into the saddle and rode out 
of the highway into the settlement road lead- 
ing through Beaver Cove. 

The Hudgins lived on that road, at the foot 
of Bush Mountain, in an old log cabin built in 
the “ double pen” fashion, with an open entry, 
and in the rear a rude kitchen. Below the house 
lay a freshly cleared field, the fence skirting the 
roadside, and as he drew near Ephraim heard 
Armindy singing an old baptismal hymn in a 
high, clear voice, making abrupt little pauses 
to say “ Gee!” or “ Haw!” or “ Get up there!” 
to the ox she was driving before the plow. 

Last night she danced the “ hoe-down ” with 
spirit and grace, the belle of the party ; to-day 
she plowed in her father’s cornfield, barefooted, 
and clothed in a faded homespun gown, sing- 
ing for the mere joy of existence, of conscious 
life. She had ona deep sunbonnet, and coarse 
woolen gloves covered her hands —strong, 
supple hands, grasping the plow-handles like 
a man’s, 

She reached the end of the row just as 
Ephraim drew near, and looked over the fence 
at him with a smile and a blush. 

“ Good mornin’, Eph’um,” she cried in a 
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conciliatory tone. “ You look as if you had 
been out all night.” 

“T have.” 

“Law! what for? At the ’stillery?” Her 
voice dropped to a softer key. 

“No.” 

She looked attentively at his sad, haggard 
face, then took off her bonnet and fanned 
herself. 

“ Are you mad at me, Eph’um?” 

“No; I ain’t mad now, Armindy.” 

“Then what makes you look so—so 
strange ?” 

“1 was mad last night.” 

She turned the cool loam of the freshly 
opened furrow over her naked feet, a faint 
smile lurking in the corners of her mouth. He 
saw it, but did not feel angry. 

“ Good-by, Armindy,” he said gently. 

“ | did n’tmean anythin’ last night, Eph’um,” 
she said hastily, sobered again by the gravity 
of his voice and manner. 

“T know how it was.” 

*T don’t believe you do. I—” But he rode 
away while the defensive little speech remained 
unfinished on her lips. 

She looked after him, slowly replacing the 
bonnet on her head. 

“He is mad, or somethin’ ’s happened. 
I never seed him look like he does this 
mornin’.” 

She turned the ox into another furrow, but 
stepped silently behind the plow. She sang no 
more that morning. 

Beaver Cove was really a long, narrow valley 
shut in by ranges of high mountains, the serried 
peaks sharply outlined against the sky on clear 
days. The mountainsides were broken into 
deep ravines, and here and there near the base 
rose sheltered nooks in which mountaineers 
dwelt, cultivating patches and eking out a prim- 
itive livelihood with game and fish. It was 
in one of these retreats that Ephraim Hurd 
and his mother lived, with all the length and 
breadth of the valley lying below them, and 
the mountains overshadowing them above. 

As Ephraim turned from the main settlement 
road into the wilder trail leading up to his 
house he met Elisha Cole driving a yoke of 
oxen. He was whistling a dance-tune, and 
hailed Ephrajm with a cheerful, friendly air, his 
whole manner betraying a suppressed exulta- 
tion. Ephraim noticed it quickly, and clenched 
his hand on the switch he held. That manner 
said so plainly, “ I have won her; I can afford 
to be friendly with you now.” 

“ Just gittin’ home ?” he inquired with a 
jocular air. 

“ Yes,” 

“Oh, ho! Which one o’ the Wood girls is it, 
’Mandy, or Sary Ann?” 
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Ephraim flushed, but let the rude joke pass. 

«“ Where are you goin’ ?” 

“To the saw-mill for a load o’ lumber.” 

« Goin’ to build ?” 

“ Yes; in the fall.” 

« Thinkin’ o’ marryin’, I s’pose.” 

“ You ’ve hit it plumb on the head, Eph’um. 
I am thinkin’ o’ that very thing,” he said, with 
a loud, joyous laugh. 

It grated on the miserable Ephraim. He was 
full of one thought, which he repeated over and 
over to himself, “ To-morrow he’Il be in prison, 
an’ Armindy ’ll be cryin’ her eyes out.” 

“ You ’ll not be at the ’stillery to-night ?” he 
inquired stammeringly. 

“Yes, I will. Man alive, what ails you, 
Eph’um ?” 

“ Nothin’; nothin’. Had n’t you better go 
to see Armindy ?” 

Elisha eyed him suspiciously. 

“ Me an’ Armindy understan’s one another,” 
he said roughly. 

Ephraim rode on, his guilty conscience for- 
bidding any more conversation. He longed 
to give Elisha a hint of approaching danger, 
to say carelessly, “ I hear the raiders ’ll be out 
to-night”; but he knew that he could not 
without betraying the whole truth. 

3reakfast awaited him, and his mother sat 
in the doorway smoking when he arrived at 
home—a homely woman, yellow as saffron, 
wrinkled as parchment, and without a tooth 
inher mouth. Her face lighted up at the sight 
of her son, and she knocked the ashes from 
her pipe. He had been a good son, a steady 
boy, and his absence alarmed her. 

“Law! but this is a relief,” she cried as he 
came in after caring for the mule. “I did n’t 
know you ‘lowed to stay out all night.” 

“T did n’t neither when I left home.” 

“] was pestered, thinkin’ o’ the raiders. 
Anythin’ happened to you?” 

“ Nothin’, mother.” 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“Nos 

She watched him silently while he ate 
sparingly of the breakfast. His dull eyes, his 
haggard face, made her anxious. He had no 
appetite; he plainly did not care to talk. Her 
suspicions fell on Armindy Hudgins as the 
cause of his dejection. She began to question 
him about the party. She mentioned Armindy 
and Elisha Cole several times, and each time 
he betrayed some feeling. She felt resentful 
towards the girl. 

“T s’pose Armindy had things her own way 
las’ night ?” 

“ Purty much.” 

“T don’t for the life o’ me see why you all 
should be crazy about that girl. Now ’Mandy, 
or Sary Ann Wood, or Betsey —” 
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“ Ugly as crows, all of ’em.” 

“ Well, they may n’t be as purty as pictur’s, 
but they are a sight better than Armindy Hud- 
gins,” she retorted indignantly. 

“ They certainly ain’t smarter, mother.” 

“ No; I s’pose they ain’t for work,” said Mrs. 
Hurd, reluctantly ; “ but principles count for 
somethin’, Eph’um— you ’ll ‘low that.” 

“Yes; yes,” he cried, and hastily left the 
table. Who could show less principle than he 
had ? 

He went out to work, hoeing and thinning 
the young corn in a field he had cleared on the 
mountainside, but the vigor had gone out 
of him with hope and courage. The sunlight 
dazed him, and after a while he stopped and 
leaned upon his hoe, looking down into the 
valley, his eyes following the cloud-shadows 
sweeping silently over the fields, blotting out 
thesilvery gleam of Beaver Creek. It was aday 
of strange, conflicting thoughts. He had never 
passed through such an experience in all his 
simple, primitive life. The impressions of the 
morning lingered in his memory through the 
heat of the languid noon and the soft decline 
of the evening. He had brought upon him- 
self a great question of right and wrong —at 
least it seemed great to him; so great he could 
scarcely grapple with it, or settle it with wis- 
dom and justice. 

After a supper, partaken almost in silence, 
he took down his gun and carefully loaded it. 
Mrs. Hurd watched him until he picked up 
his hat; then she anxiously inquired : 

“ Where are you goin’, Eph’um ?” 

“ Down to the ’stillery.” 

“It pears to me you’d better take some 
rest.” 

“T will later.” 

“Well, do be keerful an’ keep an eye out 
for the raiders. I’ve been so oneasy an’ pes- 
tered to-day that I feel mighty like somethin’ ’s 
goin’ to happen.” 

He went out, but turned on the doorstep to 
speak to her. 

“Tf anythin’ does happen, mother, you ’ll 
be prepared for it.” 

She sighed, and her wrinkled face quivered 
with emotion. 

“I’m always prepared for the worst, an’ 
expectin’ it. To have some sort o’ dread on 
your mind ’pears to me to be a part o’ life.” 

Ephraim shouldered his gun, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. He followed the road 
for a short distance, then turned out into a 
trail leading over a ridge. It was not easy 
walking, but the sure-footedness and agility 
that are a birthright of the mountaineer made 
it easy for him. 

Out of the deep, clear sky overhead the 
stars shone softly, but afar in the northwest 
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lay great masses of clouds. Constant flashes 
of lightning shot over them, and through the 
profound silence came the dull mutterings of 
thunder. It was a good time for the raiders 
to be abroad, and the thought quickened 
Ephraim’s steps. He felt sure they would 
come before moonrise. On the other side of 
the ridge he traversed a wilder region of 
country. Half an hour’s rapid walking brought 
him to a small clearing surrounded by a low 
rail-fence. In the center of the clearing stood 
a cabin, a stream of ruddy light pouring from 
its open door. It was where the Coles lived. 
Two fierce hounds greeted Ephraim’s ap- 
proach with loud, hostile barking, and when 
he called out to them a young woman ap- 
peared at the door with a child on her breast — 
Elisha Cole’s sister-in-law. 

“ Any o’ the men folks at home, Miss Cole ?” 
Ephraim inquired, leaning over the fence. 

“ No; John an’ his pap have gone over to 
Fannin’ County, an’ ’Lishy’s just started to the 
’stillery.” 

“Oh, just started, you say ?” 

“Yes; he ain’t been gone five minutes. 
Won’t you come in, Eph’um ?” 

“ Not to-night, Miss Cole. I ‘lowed I’d see 
’Lishy before he got off.” 

With a brief good night he turned away, fol- 


lowing a trail leading down through a ravine. 
It was a wild, lonely way, and so dark that 
one could scarcely see an inch ahead. But the 
pathway presently took an upward turn, and 
the gray starlight penetrated the sparse un- 


derbrush. He heard the snapping of twigs 
ahead of him, and whistled softly. Then the 
sound of stealthy footsteps fell upon his alert 
ears. He ran forward a few paces, not daring 
to speak ; then he stumbled over the prostrate 
body of a man. 

“’Lishy,” he whispered, peering into the 
upturned face. 

“Ts it you, Eph’um ?” 

“Yes; what ’s the matter?” 

“The raiders they tied me; they ’re lookin’ 
for Jed Bishop.” 

It was the work of an instant for Ephraim 
to get out his knife and to cut the thongs bind- 
ing Elisha’s hands and feet. But the prostrate 
man had not scrambled up before the revenue- 
officers were down upon them again. Ephraim 
snatched his gun, and leaped between Elisha 
and his foes. 

“ Get out of the way if you can,” he cried 
to his friend, and fired blindly at the officers. 


Ir was early the next morning, as Armindy 
sat on the entry steps engaged in sewing some 
patchwork together before the outdoor occu- 
pations of the day began, that a neighbor rode 
up and hailed her father. 
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“ Heard about the raid last night?” 

“No,” exclaimed Mr. Hudgins, hastening 
to the fence. “ Who’d they get?” 

“ Nobody but Eph’um Hurd.” 

Armindy dropped her work, her face grow- 
ing white, her lower lip caught between her 
clenched teeth. 

“Tt seems they ’d caught ’Lishy Cole, an’ 
was lookin’ for Jed Bishop, when Eph’um 
come up an’ set ’Lishy free again. He hadn't 
more ’n done it when up come the raiders, an’ 
’Lishy says Eph’um fit like old Satan hisself, 
shootin’ at ’em tell ’Lishy cleared out.” 

“Well, well; that does beat all. He ’d better 
’a’ looked out for hisself.” 

“That ’s what I say, an’ he with his ma to 
look after. He wounded one o’ the officers, 
an’ it ’s bound to go hard with him. You 
need n’t look so skeered, Armindy ”— raising 
his voice and looking over at the girl. “’Lishy’s 
safe.” 

“Oh, yes; ’Lishy ’s safe. I’m only thinkin’ o’ 
what might ’a’ happened to him.” She laughed 
loudly, then gathered up her work and rushed 
into the house. 


Wir slow, uncertain steps a man walked 
along the settlement road through Beaver 
Cove. His clothes hung loosely from his 
slightly stooping shoulders; he leaned on a 
stick. All about him were the joyful influences 
of spring. The mountains were clothed in 
palest green, and every stream could boast 
its share of laurel and rhododendron abloom 
along its banks. The man drew in deep 
breaths of the fine air, his eyes wandered lin- 
geringly over scenes familiar yet long unvisited. 
Once he stooped and drank from a clear, 
shallow stream purling along the road, and, 
drawing his sleeve across his mouth, muttered 
softly : 

“ Ah, that’s good. I ain’t drunk nothin’ like 
it in more ’n four years.” 

He sat down on a fallen tree rotting on the 
roadside to rest a few minutes. A market- 
wagon, white-covered and drawn by a yoke 
of sleek oxen, rumbled down the hill. In the 
driver the wayfarer recognized an old neighbor. 

“ Howdy you do, Mr. Davis?” 

Davis stared, then leaped from the wagon. 

“Why—why—it ’s Eph’um Hurd, ain’t 
it?” 

“ What ’s left o’ him,” said Ephraim, rising, 
and shaking hands with his old friend. 

“ Well, you do look used up an’ peaked.” 

“I ’ve been sick.” 

“ An’ your hair is gray.” 

“Tt ’s the prison life done it.” 

“ You ’ve been through a good deal, I take 
it,” in a tone of compassion. 

“T don’t want to think o’ it any more if 
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I can help it,” Ephraim exclaimed. “They 
did n’t treat me so bad, but—oh, I thought 
it would take the soul out o’ me!” 

Davis shook his head sympathetically. 

Ephraim’s face sunk on his breast for a mo- 
ment. There were some questions he longed, 
yet dreaded, to ask. At last he plucked up 
courage. 

“ How—how is mother ?” 

“ Purty well.” 

“’Lishy Cole is married, is he?” 

“Yes; he married more ’n two years ago.” 

Of course he had expected that answer, but 
it caused his thin, worn face to twitch and con- 
tract with pain. He hastily picked up his stick. 

“ | —I’d better be gittin’ on.” 

“Your ma ’s moved down to the Wood 
place,” his neighbor called after him as he 
started up the road. “The Woods moved to 
Fannin’ County last year, you know.” 

“Ts that so?” said Ephraim, but without 
halting again. 

Married! Yes, why should they not marry? 
It was for that he had saved Elisha Cole. He 
had known it from the night of the dance, had 
clearly foreseen it all that morning he stopped 
at Rock Creek — facing the awakening world 
and his own conscience. He had struggled for 
resignation during his prison life, but never had 
he been able to think of Armindy sitting by 


Elisha Cole’s fireside, Elisha Cole’s wife, with- 
out the fiercest pang of jealous anguish. 

He sat down again, trembling with exhaus- 
tion, and bared his throbbing head to the cool 
breeze. He looked at his long, thin hands, 
stroked his face, feeling the hollows in his 


cheeks and under his eyes. He would never 
get back his youth and vigor again. It was 
well no woman loved him except his mother. 
She would not criticize his changed appear- 
ance, or care less for him on account of it. 

It was dusk when he reached the old Wood 
cabin. The shutters had not been drawn over 
the small, square window in the chimney-cor- 
ner, and he crept across the yard to look into 
the room, himself unseen. A low fire burned’ 
on the hearth, he could smell the bread bak- 
ing before it, and the smoke of frying bacon 
filled the room. Then he saw his mother sit- 
ting at the corner of the hearth knitting, while 
another woman stooped over the fire. Sud- 
denly she stood erect, and he caught his breath 
sharply, for it was Armindy Hudgins, Elisha 
Cole’s wife, flushed, handsomer than ever. 
What did it mean ? Had they taken his mother 
to live with them? He writhed at the thought. 
He leaned forward, for Armindy was speaking. 

“Now I'll step to the spring for a pail o’ 
water; then we ‘Il have supper.” 

“T wish Eph’um was here to eat it with us. 
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Do you think he ’ll ever come, Armindy ?” 
she said wistfully. 

“ T know he will,” said Armindy, firmly ; but 
a shadow fell upon her face, and Ephraim could 
see that she looked older, more serious than in 
former days. But what a fine, elastic step she 
had, what supple curves in her figure! His eyes 
dwelt upon her with admiration, with despair. 
He loved her as deeply as ever. She stepped 
out of the room and went away to the spring. 
He followed her, determined to find out the 
cause of her presence in his mother’s house. 

He vividly remembered that other night 
when they stood at the spring together, and 
raised his eyes to Brandreth’s Peak, but the 
moon hung low in the west, a pale crescent. Ar- 
mindy knelt by the spring, dipping up the water, 
when his shadow came between her and the 
faint moonlight. She glanced up, then sprang 
to her feet half frightened ; the next moment she 
ran to him and fell weeping on his neck. 

“Eph’um! Eph’um! I said you’d come! 
I’ve always said you’d come!” 

He gathered her to him ; then tried to push 
her away. 

“ Don’t —I —where is ’Lishy ? 
mered. 

“IT don’t know. What do you want to think 
o’ him for now ?” she cried, looking at him 
with wet eyes, drawing his face down to hers. 

“ Ain’t you ’Lishy’s wife ?” 

She fell back a little. 

“ Did you think I’d marry him? I loved 
you, Eph’um — you.” 

“Ts that the reason you ’re here with my 
mother ?” 

“ Yes; I’ve been with hernearly all the time.” 

“Tt was my fault the raiders come out to 
get ’Lishy, that night.” 

“IT knew it when I heard how you saved 
him from them. Oh, don’t hate me for makin’ 
you suffer so. It seemed like fun then, but 
I’ve been paid back for it all.” 

He felt dazed. Armindy free, Armindy 
faithful, and loving, and humbly entreating 
him not to hate her! Life thrilled afresh 
through him. 

“ Who did ’Lishy Cole marry ?” he inquired 
at last. 

“How you keep thinkin’ o’ him.” 

“T can afford to now.” 

“ He married Sary Ann Wood.” 

They were standing by the laurel thicket. 
She saw that his eyes were fixed on the flow- 
ers, and turned quickly away to take up the 
pail of water. 

“T ain’t danced the hoe-down since that 
night.” 

He broke off a spray of the flowers and 
fastened it in her hair. 


” 


he stam- 


Matt Crim. 
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International Copyright Accomplished. 


N every compromise there are two points to be con- 
sidered: its propriety, and its wisdom or neces- 
sity— first, Is the concession to be made in the interest 
of a higher good ? and, secondly, Will the concession, 
as a matter of probability, be likely to effect that good ? 
The passage of the Copyright Bill, accomplished as it 
has been by concessions at one time or another on the 
part of nearly all concerned,—Iast of all, by the repre- 
sentatives of the Typographical Unions,—is a full justi- 
fication of the Authors’ League in uniting, four years 
ago, for the advocacy of what was substantially the 
present law. Had the measure failed, the authors 
would still have been conscious of their own devotion 
to the principle of the bill; as it has succeeded, they 
have the additional satisfaction, in having made a sacri- 
fice of their preference, of having redeemed the liter- 
ary fraternity from the charge of being “dreamers” 
and “ impracticables.” 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the League, writing 
under date of February 19, 1891, accurately stated the 
position of American authors in general in saying: 


I still remain of the opinion that it is wise politics to ac- 
cept the good that is possible under the circumstances, 
secure that the mission-work of its practical ppm 
will give us something nearer to our ideal. e great 
thing is to get the principle admitted in our national 
legislation. 

Both before and after the passage of the bill the dif- 
ficulty has been to get attention to what the bill will 
accomplish rather than to what it will not. Ill-advised 
editorial utterances in England have already denounced 
the new law as a “ fraud”’ anda “sham,” as a measure 
wholly in the interest of American manufacturers, and 
of little benefit to English authors. Let us see. 

First. The bill extends unconditional copyright to 
the producer of any map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, cut, print, painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, or model or design intended to be 
perfected as a work of the fine arts. It is easy to for- 
get that artistic property is not less important or sacred 
than. that of the author. For a time during the cam- 
paign it was feared that adherence to a false analogy 
might lead the Senate to persist in its first thoughtless 
denial of copyright in artistic property, and it is not a 
small matter for congratulation that this calamity has 
been avoided. After July 1, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. 
Burne-Jones, M. Saint-Saéns, and M. Géréme will be 
as completely protected by our law as Mr. Dudley 
Buck, Mr. St. Gaudens, and Mr. Shirlaw. 

Again, copyright is also granted to all producers of 
foreign literary property, upon a condition which, 
though it must be confessed to be a limitation upon 
the ideal right of property, is practically not an oner- 
ous condition upon the foreign author. The unsolved 
doubt in the English law as to whether the American 
author must be on English soil at the time of the pub- 
lication of his book, and the requirement that the pub- 
lication of the book in England must precede its appear- 
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ance in any other country — these conditions are also 
limitations on the ideal right of property; and so, for ° 
that matter, is the term-clause in nearly all copyright 
law. In the “evolution of copyright ”’— to quote Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s suggestive phrase — it is difficult 
to determine where the principle of security to lite- 
rary property merges into a question of public policy. 
But the main fact to be borne in mind is, that by the 
new law, if the English author choose, he can prevent 
the piracy of his book in the United States. Our daw 
no longer tolerates the literary “ pirate.”” This is the 
heart of the whole matter, and it would be sheer 
hypocrisy to pretend that because the American market 
for foreign books here copyrighted is in the main 
reserved for American workmen, there will not be sub- 
stantial security to the literary property of foreigners. 
A little more of that most serviceable attribute of the 
mind, the sense of proportion, would have saved our 
English critics from this headlong error. 

The gain to American letters and American prestige 
is incalculable. By doing justice to the foreign author 
the American spirit in literature will be reinforced, and 
before long a better day may be expected both for the 
author and for the reader. The main value of the law 
is that it raises a barrier against materialism by the en- 
couragement it offers and the dignity it adds to the pro- 
duction of things of the mind. Art, music, and litera- 
ture are no longer outlawed of our statutes, and may 
have a freer range of activity among us, with a fuller 
promise of admirable native products. Where before 
all seemed neglect or indifference, now 


The astonished Muse finds thousands at her side. 


The accomplishment of the reform, as Mr. Maurice 
Thompson has well said, “draws the nation into the 
atmosphere of honor in literary affairs.” It arrests a 
widespread moral deterioration in the direction of a 
dishonest communism which had begun to affect many 
well-meaning people. It stimulates American patriot- 
ism by removing a just grievance which American 
authors have always felt against their country, and 
makes it unnecessary longer to apologize for our excep- 
tional position as a nation. The friends of the reform 
may be felicitated upon its success, while its opponents 
may sincerely and without irony be congratulated on 
their failure to defeat a measure which is in the interest 
of the whole country and of a higher civilization. 


Lobby Evils and Remedies. 


THE most thoughtful students of the lobby evils as 
they exist in our national and State legislative bodies 
are convinced that effective remedial legislation must 
be of two kinds — first, in the direction of general laws 
for the control of special legislation, and, secondly, in the 
direction of enforced publicity of the acts of the lobby 
agents and their employers. The experience of Eng- 
land in this, as in many other political reforms, is of 
great interest and value. Fifty years ago the lobby, 
as we understand the term, was as pernicious an influ- 
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ence in the House of Commons as it ever has been in 
Congress or our State legislatures. During the great 
railway construction era in England Parliament was 
besieged by a powerful lobby whose members plied 
their trade in ways very similar to those employed in 
this country to-day. They were given enormous sums 
of money with which to secure the success of certain 
railway bills and the defeat of others. Opposition 
lines of railway were projected for the sole purpose 
of creating business for the lobby in buying them off. 
These were the forerunners of the familiar “ strikes ” 
of our day, which are aimed at every corporation which 
is suspected of the ability to pay to have undesirable 
legislation withdrawn. Instances are on record in 
which from £80,000 to £450,000 were paid to get 
railway bills through Parliament. The scandal became 
so great that radical means were adopted for the regu- 
lation of the lobby and the removal of special legisla- 
tion beyond the reach of its influence. All private bills 
and special legislation were taken from the control of 
Parliament by the adoption of the quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure which is observed at the present day. Under 
this all bills of a local and personal character are 
brought in on petition, notice of which must be given 
by advertisement nearly three months before the open- 
ing of Parliament. Copies of such bills must be de- 
posited some weeks before the opening of the session. 
After their second reading in Parliament, if there is 
any opposition, these bills go to a private bill commit- 
tee. ‘* Public opinion,” says Mr. Bryce in his chapter on 
the Lobby in the Appendix to the first volume of “ The 
American Commonwealth,” “has fortunately estab- 
lished the doctrine that each member of a private bill 
committee is to be considered as a semi-judicial person, 
whose vote neither a brother member nor any outsider 
must attempt to influence, but who is bound to decide, 
as far as he can, in a judicial spirit on the footing of 
the evidence tendered. Of course practice is not up 
to the level of theory in Parliament any more than 
elsewhere ; still there is little solicitation to members 
of committees, and an almost complete absence of 
even the suspicion of corruption.” Hearings for and 
against bills are held before these committees, and so 
complete is the confidence in their decisions that any 
measure which is reported favorably from committee 
to Parliament is almost invariably passed without 
question. 

At the same time that Parliament adopted this pro- 
cedure for special legislation it enacted a stringent 
rule, which is also still in force, by which every private 
bill or petition is required to be in charge of some 
known and recognized parliamentary agent. No per- 
son is allowed to act as a parliamentary agent until he 
has signed an obligation to observe and obey the rules 
and orders of the House of Commons. He must also 
give a bond of £500 and be registered, and must have 
a certificate of respectability from a member of Parlia- 
ment or a member of the bar. Any such agent who 
misconducts himself in prosecuting any claim before 
Parliament is suspended or prohibited from practising 
by the Speaker. No written or printed statement can 
be circulated in the House of Commons without the 
name of the parliamentary agent attached, who will hold 
himself responsible for its accuracy. These regulations 
have worked so well in England that it can -be said that 
lobby evils as we know them exist there no longer. 
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It has been wise, therefore, for the Massachusetts 
reformers, who are taking the lead in the movement 
against the lobby in this country, to follow in the foot- 
steps of English experience. The law which the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature passed last year requires all 
counsel and agents employed by any special interest to 
advocate measures before the legislature to be regis- 
tered anew each year, and to file under oath, thirty days 
after the adjournment of the legislature, a “full, com- 
plete, and detailed statement . . . of all expenses paid 
or incurred . . . in connection with promoting or 
opposing in any manner, directly or indirectly, the pas- 
sage by the general court of any legislation.” Similar 
statements must be filed by corporations, through their 
president or secretary, in case they have employed coun- 
sel or agents. It is too soon to judge of the efficacy 
of this measure, but one good effect was at once appa- 
rent when the Massachusetts legislature assembled at 
the beginning of the present year. A great many lob- 
byists who had formerly appeared every year at the 
State House staid away, not wishing to register their 
names, though the regular agents of railroads and 
other corporations put their names on the lists. The 
law had thus operated to limit the size of the lobby, 
and, judging them not unfairly by their unwillingness 
to give an accounting of their doings, it seems safe to 
conclude that those who were cut off were the most 
objectionable of all. 

There is nothing in the law which gives any such 
authority over lobbyists as the English rule gives the 
Speaker. Neither is there a bond required as in Eng- 
land. The penalty for failure to file the sworn state- 
ment specified, either by an agent, or counsel, or 
corporation, is not less than $100 nor more than 
$1000; and in case of an agent or counsel is accom- 
panied also by disqualification to act in such capacity 
for three years from date of conviction. This seems 
to be inadequate, especially so far as a corporation is 
concerned, for the payment of even the maximum sum 
of $1000 would be a comparatively easy escape from 
the revelation of the details of an extensive plan of 
legislative corruption. Another weak point in the law 
is that the requirement for publication thirty days after 
adjournment secures publicity, if at all, too late to af- 
fect pending legislation. 

In his annual message of January last Governor 
Russell of Massachusetts, who had made the lobby 
question a leading issue in the campaign preceding his 
election, took the ground that while the present law, 
if fairly and tforoughly enforced, would result in good, 
still it falls short of being a sufficient remedy, since it 
“makes public the names of all persons employed, but 
not the acts of the lobbyist.” To get at these acts, 
which may be performed in places far removed from 
the halls of legislation, he made a suggestion which is 
both novel and interesting. He argued that prevention 
by non-intercourse was improper and impossible be- 
cause of the constitutional right of a constituent or any 
other person to have the freest access to a legislator ; 
but he added: “ Prevention by publicity is possible, 
and I would suggest for your consideration whether 
a remedy may not be found in this direction by mak- 
ing it easier than it now is publicly to investigate the 
methods used and money spent on pending legislation ; 
and also by giving power to some proper officer, be- 
fore a measure finally becomes law, to demand under 
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oath a full and detailed statement as to these matters. 
The fear of publicity, and, through it, of defeat, may 
stop improper practices by making them worse than 
useless.” To this suggestion he added, as a further 
and fundamental remedy, the relief of the legislature 
from much special legislation by the enactment of gen- 
eral laws. Thus, while he would hold the fear of pub- 
licity over the lobby at all times, he would strike a 
more direct blow at its existence by removing from its 
reach a great deal of the legislation which now gives 
it its life and strength. 

General laws must do for us what the quasi-judicial 
committee process does for England, for as long as 
our legislative committees are constituted as they are 
at present it is useless to hope for them to attain the 
judicial character of the committees of Parliament. 
Special legislation has attained with us a far wider 
range than it ever had in England, and our problem 
in regulating it is much more difficult in consequence. 
Our lobby evils have also grown to much more for- 
midable proportions than theirs ever reached, for they 
have had an almost unrestricted field for growth both 
in Congress and in our State legislatures since their 
first appearance in the former in 1795, until they have 
attained a stage of development extraordinary in the 
ingenuity and intricacy of its ramifications. In most 
cases nowadays the lobby’s real work is no longer 
done in the State House or Capitol, but in the prima- 
ries and nominating conventions at which the men 
who are to act as the lobby’s agents in the legislative 
body are selected. The bargain for their services is 
made then, their election expenses are paid for them, 
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and in ignorance of this corrupt compact the people 
elect them, supposing they are to be the public’s ser- 


vants. Neither is the work of corruption which may 
be necessary later, when the members are in session, 
done directly, as formerly, about the Capitol, but indi- 
rectly by means of banquets and receptions and in 
various other forms of personal solicitation carried on 
in quarters all safely removed from the publicity of 
the lobby precincts. In fact, nearly all the most per- 
nicious lobby work at present is done elsewhere than 
at the State House or Capitol, and the only kind of 
publicity about it that will be dreaded, and therefore 
effective, is the kind which can be forced, as Governor 
Russell suggests, at the critical moment before a bill 
is to come up for final passage. If at that point 
every one concerned in the bill’s welfare — author, 
sponsor, agent, corporation, lobbyist — could be forced 
under oath to reveal all that he had don@for or against 
it, in and out of the halls of legislation, there would 
be publicity of incalculable value. This, combined 
with general laws removing all the private and spe- 
cial legislation possible of such classification from the 
control of legislative bodies, would free us as com- 
pletely as England has been freed from lobby evils. 


The National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


Now that altruism in one or another of its manifes- 
tations has come to occupy so much of the public mind, 
and the study of social questions may be said to be al- 
most the fad of the hour, it is rather singular that the 
anneal meetings of a body which is doubtless best en- 
titlec| to speak with authority on subjects of philan- 
thropy and penology have commanded very little ‘of 
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public attention. Stillmore singularly the newspapers, 
usually so quick to apprehend the drift of events and 
to foresee, if they do not form, the public interest, have 
entirely failed to perceive the significance of these 
meetings, and seem to be totally unaware that their 
proceedings have been potent in influencing legislation, 
and that they are, though indirectly and without obser. 
vation, an important factor in the formation of public 
opinion on the subjects which come within their scope. ' 

This body, the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, has issued a call to its eighteenth 
annual meeting,to be held in Indianapolis from the 
13th to the 20th of May, and since Indianapolis is a city 
peculiarly awake to sociological interests, and since the 
Rev. Oscar McCulloch, the president of the coming 
conference, is president of the organized charities of 
the city as well as pastor of one of its prominent 
churches, the conference is likely to be a notable one. 

It will doubtless surprise our readers to be told that 
a large number of them are in all probability members 
ex-officio of this conference. There are, indeed, few 
intelligent men and women of our day who are not 
connected with some charitable or reformatory or 
other philanthropic institution as managers or trustees 
ormembers of committees, or who are not active workers 
in some organized form of benevolence, and all such, 
though they be as little aware of it as M. Jourdain 
that he was talking prose, are in fact entitled to a seat 
in this conference and to a voice in its discussions. 
The presiding officer is always a member of a State 
board of charities, and this official connection gives 
the needed stability and definiteness to a body which 
is otherwise one of the loosest and most flexible of 
organizations, being made up, as a matter of fact, of 
all who will come, members being bound by no con- 
stitution, nor subject to any duties, not even that of an 
annual subscription. That the proceedings of such a 
body as this are of such value as to be eagerly sought 
by public libraries not only in this country but all over 
Europe, the annual sale of the volume containing them 
forming the only and the adequate revenue of the asso- 
ciation, is a sufficient proof of the standing and ability 
of those who take part in these meetings. Indeed, 
many of the members of the conference, though un- 
known to the public, are specialists of wide repute in 
their own lines. 

The great task of the sociological reformer is to 
educate public opinion and to inform the public mind. 
As Bishop Gillespie said at one of these conferences, 
“ Public abuses do not exist where there is public 
knowledge,” and that public abuses do exist in such 
large numbers shows how much the community needs 
such a fountain of illumination as these conferences 
are. Many public abuses of long standing have in- 
deed been abated as the direct result of the light shed 
abroad from these meetings. For instance, it was re- 
ported at the Boston Conference, several years ago, 
that there was a boy in jail; and within a year, through 
the exertions of members of that conference, a law had 
been passed making it impossible that there should 
ever be a boy in jail in Massachusetts. And very 
much of the wisest legislation in several States, espe- 
cially with reference to the care and the reformation 
of dependent and delinquent children, is to be traced 
directly to this source. 

It is evident that the knowledge to which Bishop 
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Gillespie referred is the knowledge not only of facts 
but of theories and of methods; it is that sociological 
culture which, like culture in its larger sense, consists, 
as Matthew Arnold has told us, in knowing the best 
that has been thought and said. And it is precisely 
here that these conferences are of value. The papers 
presented (reports of committees and others) embody 
the results of wide research controlled by large prac- 
tical experience, and in the discussions which follow 
may often be heard some of “ the best ” which has ever 
«been said” on these subjects. In the coming con- 
ference, for example, in the reports of committees on 
public indoor and outdoor relief, prison reform, the 
commitment and detention of the insane, the public 
care of children, and other subjects, there will doubt- 
less be brought forward such advanced and well-rea- 
soned views, supported by such evidence of practical 
knowledge, as would secure, were the meetings at- 
tended by the great body of legislators and workers, 
that our entire system of charities and corrections 
would be placed upon a new basis of enlightened and 
efficient treatment. In these conferences the scientist 
and the humanitarian meet, and here at least it has 
long since become an axiom that there is no true 
science which is not humane. 

But for the present, and perhaps for a long time to 
come, the best results of these conferences are to be seen 
in the improved work of officials who have to do with 
penology and charity, through the illumination and 
inspiration which they here receive. It is, of course, 
only the best class of these officials who attend these 
meetings, but through the knowledge and the enthu- 
siasm which they thus gain the standard for all officials 
is being surely, if very gradually, raised. To look at 
the men and women, wardens and matrons of public 
institutions, who attend these conferences, to hear their 
utterances, and to note their devotion to their work, is 
to gain a new hope for the future of our dependent and 
criminal classes. 

Not to be undervalued is the influence of these 
conferences on the cities where they have been held. 
This, though not adequately appreciated by the public, 
is realized by governors of States and mayors of cities, 
and strong efforts are always made to secure their 
presence, several cities usually contending for the honor 
of the next annual meeting. It only needs a wider 
public knowledge of the immense value and the deep 
interest of these conferences for them to become an 
acknowledged power in those sociological reforms for 
which the whole community is sighing. 


An American Cheap Money Experiment. 


WE gave in the April number of THE CENTURY an 
account of the Land Bank experiment in England in 
1696, as an object lesson from history upon the fatuity 
of seeking prosperity for either nations or individuals 
by means of “cheap money.” We purpose this month 
to supplement that lesson with another drawn from 
American experience about a century later, which was 
based upon similar delusions, and which resulted in far 
more disastrous consequences. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the people 
of Rhode Island found themselves in extreme poverty 
and heavily burdened with their share of the national 
debt. The war had seriously crippled their trade, upon 
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which they were mainly dependent, and in their dis- 
tress the people, instead of patiently waiting for relief 
to come by the slow process of rebuilding their trade, 
turned to paper money for relief. They began to 
clamor for a paper bank in 1785, and when petitions 
for such a bank were rejected by the General Assem- 
bly, a new party was organized with paper money as 
its chief principle. They went before the Assembly 
again in 1786, and their petitions for a paper bank were 
met with counter-petitions against it, signed by the mer- 
chants of Providence, and the project was defeated 
again by a vote of two to one. They then carried the 
question into the elections, and won a surprising vic- 
tory, gaining control of the General Assembly by a 
large majority. This body assembled in May, 1786, 
and one of its first acts was the passing of a law estab- 
lishing a paper-money bank of one hundred thousand 
pounds. The bills were to be loaned to the people on 
the principle of the English Land Bank, though on 
much less generous terms. 

Every farmer or merchant who came to borrow 
money must pledge real estate for double the amount 
desired. The money was to be loaned to the people 
upon this pledge according to the apportionment of the 
last tax, and must be paid into the treasury at the end 
of fourteen years. Great expectations were entertained 
by the farmers of the beneficent results which were to 
follow upon this new influx of wealth. “Many from 
all parts of the State,” says McMaster in a very in- 
teresting chapter upon the subject in his “ History of 
the People of the United States,” “made haste to 
avail themselves of their good fortune, and mortgaged 
fields strewn thick with stones and covered with 
cedars and stunted pines for sums such as could not 
have been obtained for the richest pastures. They 
had, however, no sooner obtained the money and sought 
to make the first payment at the butcher’s or the baker’s 
than they found that a heavy discount was taken from 
the face-value.” 

The depreciation of the new money began literally 
with its issue. Every merchant and tradesman in the 
State refused to receive it for its face-value, and the 
holders of it refused to make any discount. The Gen- 
eral Assembly came to the aid of the bank and sought 
to give its paper money full value by statutory enact- 
ment. A forcing act was passed subjecting any per- 
son who should refuse to take the bills in payment for 
goods on the same terms as specie, or should in any 
way discourage their circulation on such terms, to a 
fine of one hundred pounds and to the loss of his 
rights as a freeman. This made matters worse than 
ever. Merchants and traders refused to make any sales 
whatever, many of them closing their shops, disposing 
of their stock by barter, and going out of business. In 
fact, money almost ceased to circulate at all. Nearly 
all kinds of business was transacted by barter, rents 
were paid in grain and other commodities, and the 
only people who used the paper money were those 
who had borrowed it on their land. The chief cities of 
the State, Providence and Newport, presented a very 
remarkable spectacle. Half their shops were closed, 
their inhabitants idle, and their streets animated only 
by groups of angry and contentious men blaming one 
another for the blight which had fallen upon their 
business and industries. In order to retaliate upon the 
merchants and traders for refusing to take their money, 
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the farmers refused to bring their produce to market. 
A famine was so imminent, in Providence because of 
this withholding of supplies that a town meeting was 
called to devise means for obtaining the necessaries of 
life. To provide immediate relief for persons in want 
of bread five hundred dollars was authorized to be 
borrowed and sent abroad to buy corn to be sold or 
bartered by the town council. In Newport a mob 
brought on a riot by attempting to force grain dealers 
to sell corn for paper money. 

In August, about two months after the establish- 
ment of the bank, affairs became so desperate that a 
State convention controlled by the country towns 
adopted a report recommending the General Assembly 
to enforce and amend the penal laws in favor of paper 
money, and advising farmers to withhold their produce 
from the opponents of the bank. The General As- 
sembly, convened in special session for the purpose, 
passed an additional forcing act, which suspended the 
usual forms of justice in regard to offenders against 
the bank, by requiring an immediate trial, within 
three days after complaint was entered, without a 
jury and before a court of which three judges should 
constitute a quorum, whose decision should be final, 
and whose judgment should be instantly complied 
with on penalty of imprisonment. The fine for the 
first offense was fixed at from six to thirty pounds, and 
for the second at from ten to fifty pounds. “This 
monstrous act of injustice,” says S. G. Arnold in his 
“ History of the State of Rhode Island,” “ was carried 
through the legislature by a large majority, and the 
solemn protest against it as a violation of every prin- 
ciple of moral and civil right, of the charter, of the 
articles of confederation, of treaty obligations, and 
of every idea of honor or honesty entertained among 
men,” which a minority of the members presented 
was not allowed to appear on the record. 

This second forcing act brought matters to a crisis. 
A butcher in Newport was brought into the Superior 
Court on a charge of refusing to receive paper money 
at par in payment for meat. A great concourse of 
spectators attended the trial, which was before a full 
bench of five judges. Leading lawyers appeared for 
both sides, and their arguments occupied an entire day. 
Two of the judges spoke against the forcing acts, and 
the other three were of the same mind. On the fol- 
lowing morning the formal decision of the court was 
announced, declaring the acts unconstitutional and 
void, and dismissing the complaint. The wrath of the 
General Assembly at this decision was great. <A spe- 
cial session was at once convened, and the judges were 
summoned, in language of incredible arrogance, to 
appear before the Assembly to assign the ‘‘ reasons 
and grounds” for their decision. Three of the judges 
obeyed the summons, but as the other two were de- 
tained by sickness the hearing was postponed till the 
next session. At the next session four of the offend- 
ing judges were removed. Before adjourning the Gen- 
eral Assembly prepared a new act to “stimulate and 
give efficacy to the paper bills.’ This was called the 
Test Act, and it contained one of the most remarkable 
oaths ever prescribed to a free people. Every one tak- 
ing the oath bound himself in the most solemn man- 
ner to do his utmost to support the paper bank and to 
take its money at par. All persons refusing to take 
the oath were disfranchised. Ship-captains were for- 
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bidden to enter or to go out of ports of the State, lawyers 
were not to be allowed to practise, men were not to be 
allowed to vote, politicians were not to be allowed to 
run. for office, and members of the legislature were not 
to be allowed to take their seats until the oath had 
been taken. This was so stringent a measure that the 
General Assembly was afraid to take the responsibil. 
ity of enacting it, and, after considering it, referred it 
to the people of the towns for approval. Only three 
towns in the State voted in its favor, all the others re. 
jecting it. 

This ended all efforts to force the people to take the 
money at par in ordinary business transactions. The 
General Assembly, in January, 1787, formally repealed 
the forcing acts, and then took the first step towards 
the repudiation of the State debt by ordering the trea- 
surer to pay off one-fourth of it in the bills received for 
taxes, that is in the depreciated paper money, which, at 
that time, was circulating on the basis of six toone. By 
successive steps of this and similar kinds the entire State 
debt was extinguished, public creditors being forced to 
take it on terms prescribed by the State, or to forfeit their 
claims. The last instalment of the debt was got rid of 
in 1789, in a forced settlement, when the paper money 
which the helpless creditors received was worth only 
one-twelfth as much as coin. “ Had a general act of 
insolvency,” says Arnold, “ relieving all debtors from 
their liabilities and the State from its legal obligations 
been passed in the first instance, the same end would 
have been more speedily accomplished, and the means 
would not have differed very widely from those that 
were actually employed. . . . It fell but little short 
of repudiation.” 

During 1787, when the value of the paper money 
ranged from one-sixth to one-tenth that of coin, bills 
in equity for the redemption of mortgaged estates were 
filed in large numbers in the courts. The Superior 
Court of Newport declined to try any case in which a 
large sum was involved. Suitors came to court with 
paper money in handkerchiefs, bags, and pillow-cases, 
asking to have the holders of their mortgages forced to 
take this at par in redemption of their lands. One 
bag, containing fourteen thousand dollars, was brought 
for the redemption of a single farm. But the court 
refused to try all cases of the kind. The value of the 
paper money dropped steadily till fifteen paper dollars 
were worth only one coin dollar. In August, 1789, 
the General Assembly showed its first sign of returning 
reason by suspending the operation of the tender law. 
It followed this by repealing the statute of limitations, 
because of the depreciation in the value of paper money, 
and by extending the time allowed for the redemption 
of mortgages from five to twelve years. Finally, in 
October, it repealed as much of the Paper Bank act as 
made the bills a tender at par, and debtors were au- 
thorized to substitute property, at an appraised value, 
for money in discharge of debts. The act which effected 
the repeal fixed the value of the paper bills at fifteen to 
one. This was the end. 

Throughout this entire struggle to make money 
valuable by statute, by calling it a dollar and saying 
that it represented two dollars’ worth of land, the bills 
had remained almost exclusively in the hands of their 
first takers. Noone else was found who would receive 
the money, save those whom the State compelled to take 
it, or to forfeit their just claims. Absolutely nobody 
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had benefited by the experiment except the State, 
which had got rid of a large portion of its debt by dis- 
honestly refusing to keep its obligations. Industry 
and trade of all kinds, as well as the State’s good name, 
had suffered incalculable injury, and the State’s mate- 
rial progress had been retarded so seriously that it 
required many years to regain what had been lost. 
The deluded people who borrowed of the bank on 
their land as collateral realized their desire of having 
more money in their pockets ; they realized the dream 
cherished by the believers in “cheap money” in all 
lands and in all times, for a larger per capita currency 
in which they should share, but they very soon found 
out that none of the blessings which they had so fondly 
imagined would follow possession were destined to 
appear. What-was gained by having plenty of money 
if it could not be used in payment of debts, if nothing 
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could be bought with it save at greatly advanced 
prices, and if it were to become less and less valuable 
as time went on? 

They began their experiment with a firm belief that 
they could compel capitalists to share their wealth with 
them by exchanging their hated dear money with their 
own cheap money on equal terms, but they soon discov- 
ered that all the power of a State government, exerted 
with unscrupulous zeal, was not sufficient to compel a 
man to employ his capital in ways against his will. 
They might prevent him from collecting usury, but 
they could not interfere with him when he chose to 
keep his capital to himself and to make no use of it in 
trade, either by buying, or selling, or lending. Every 
“ cheap money ” experiment that has ever been made 
has resulted in precisely the same demonstration, and 
the same fate awaits all those of the future. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Certain Criticisms of Certain Tales. 


UME’S rule of never replying to acritic was a good 
one, and it might have answered in the case of 
certainattacks which of late have been made upon me by 
Catholic newspapers for writing “The White Cowl” 
and “ Sister Dolorosa.”” It has been urged, however, 
that these criticisms ought to be met — hence publicity 
here given to very private affairs. But if I have to say 
anything I will say everything. To be silent under 
misrepresentation does no great harm; to make a poor 
defense— that is another matter. So that I am not to 
throw a ray of light upon my actions; I am to make 
the sun shine as at noonday. 

It is charged, then, that I was admitted to the inte- 
rior of the Trappist monastery, treated with every 
courtesy as a favored guest, allowed to learn much 
more than ordinary visitors do about the manners of 
life, rules, labors, fasts, and penances of the commu- 
nity; that afterward I repaid this confiding hospitality 
by “the ungentlemanly trick” of writing an extrava- 
gant, foolish romance, in which I distorted and misrep- 
resented the Trappist monk and the Trappist rule. 

It is charged, secondly, that I went to the convent 
of Loretto, was received with hospitality, unreserved 
kindness, and confiding charity; and for these I made 
the poor return of writing a tale which is fixed as a 
caricature and a stigma upon the Sisters. 

My conduct is otherwise described as a very serious 
moral delinquency, a social offense, an impertinence, 
and a bearing of false witness against my neighbor. 

The truth is this. Requested by THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE to write an article on the Trappist monas- 
tery, I went to it and at once made known to the abbot 
the purpose of my coming. I staid several days; and 
upon leaving paid for my lodgment and entertainment 
a sum small indeed, but larger than the prior was at first 
willing to accept. Soon afterward I wrote the article 
which was published in THE CENTURY for August, 1888. 
A copy of this was sent to the abbot, was read aloud to 
the assembled community, and was said by the abbot 
to be the best article that had ever been written on the 
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Order. I received from him a special invitation to re- 
visit the place. I received again and again from Catho- 
lics, known and unknown, words and letters of con- 
gratulations and thanks. It was even strongly hinted 
that I would turn Catholic. This is the way in which I 
discharged my obligation to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
and to the monastery. But of course all this need not 
be remembered by my Catholic critics at this time. 

My obligation thus discharged, I was again in pos- 
session of my natural liberty and my imagination ; and 
several weeks later, being still under the influence of 
the impressions received during my stay, I conceived 
for the first time the idea of attempting a short tale of 
Trappist life. “The White Cowl” was the result. 
But I want it distinctly understood that in this tale there 
is not a shred of knowledge touching the rules of the 
Order that I did not myself get, or may not this mo- 
ment be gotten by any one, from writings to be found 
in public libraries, and from books on sale in Catho- 
lic shops. Such works are “ The Rule of St. Benedict,” 
a copy of which the abbot gave me, and which is still in 
my possession ; “ The Centenary of Catholicity in Ken- 
tucky”; “The Life of the Rev. Charles Nerinckx ” ; 
Chateaubriand’s “ Vie de Rancé ”’ ; and articles on the 
Trappists in old magazines— discoverable through 
“Poole’s Index.” If, then, any one wishes really to 
know the truth, he can thus find it out for himself. 
So far as knowledge of Trappist rule goes, the tale 
could have been written without my ever having visited 
the place; and I fail to see how my having visited 
it placed me under obligation not to use material which 
is the common public property of the reading world. 
Besides, it is idle to suppose that a person admitted to 
the abbey for the purpose of publishing an account of 
its life would have been told things that he should 
not tell. 

After having written “The White Cowl,” I heard 
through friends of the convent of Loretto; and it 
was suggested that I write a descriptive article of it 
also. With this view I began the study of the Order 
and of early Catholic missions in Kentucky in two 
of the books named above.— “ The Life of the Rev. 
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Father Nerinckx,” and “ The Centenary of Catholicity 
in Kentucky.”” While thus engaged I conceived the 
idea of the tale of “ Sister Dolorosa”’; and from these 
two books I drew what slight knowledge I possess of 
early Catholic life in Kentucky and of the foundation, 
history, dress, and rules of the Order of Loretto. 
Thus this second tale was framed and the material for 
it gotten long before I ever visited the convent; and 
it would have been written had I never gone thither. 
What my visit to the convent actually gave me was the 
impression of local color, and this I could have gotten 
merely by walking across the fields in that region and 
by looking at the convent buildings half a mile away. 

But the facts of my visit are these. Presenting my- 
self in company with a friend,I stated that I had writ- 
ten an article on the Trappist monastery, and that, if 
material existed, I wished to write an article on Lo- 
retto. To determine whether this material existed I 
asked permission to see the buildings and the grounds. 
We—my friend and I—were both promptly and 
politely conducted by two Sisters through the church 
and the school building and to certain parts of the 
grounds. In less than an hour we were gone. 

This is the beginning, extent, and end of my visit, 
of the courtesy shown, of the obligation incurred. 
During my conversation with the Sisters, if anything 
worth remembering was said, it is forgotten now. Not 
an item of information was given that could have been 
used for them or against them. The next day— their 
Commencement — we returned and sat in the chapel 
among an invited public, listening to-exercises ; or we 
strolled over the grounds. No one so much as spoke 
to us, with none spoke we; dinner was served to a 
throng of guests, and we were not noticed; we tried to 
buy dinner, but could not, and went away. 

The material for a descriptive illustrated article did 
not exist at Loretto, and the idea of writing it was 
dropped. Otherwise I should have written it, and 
should have done my utmost to make it as sympa- 
thetic as was the study of Gethsemane. But I went 
on with the writing of my tale; and I am still unable 
to see how my having thus visited the convent placed 
me under obligation not to write a story, the idea of 
which was already fixed, the material for which was 
already gathered. I am glad to say that my visit had 
this result — it enabled me to speak of the Sisters in a 
tone of more intelligent respect. 

As to the charge that I gave Sister Dolorosa to the 
public as though I had drawn her from life, it can only 
be said that in the same way Mr. Haggard gives “She” 
to the public as though he had drawn her from life, 
and Mother Goose gives “ Old King Cole ”’ to the pub- 
lic as though she had drawn him from life. 

But really this is little tothe purpose. For, at bot- 
tom, my offense is not in having visited these places 
and then written the stories: it is the stories them- 
selves. The question then arises, May the American 
writer avail himself of conventual and monastic life in 
America as material for his art ?_ If so, his tales must 
be located somewhere ; and if thus located, will they 
not give offense ? 

Perhaps this question has never yet been forced into 
prominence during the development of the national 
literature ; but prominent sooner or later it will be- 
come, and it is not too soon to form and to agitate con- 
victions on the subject. Certainly not now and here 


may such a discussion be opened. But it is well, mean. 
while, to remember that every form of Protestant be. 
lief in this country has been freely used, and without 
bringing upon the writer overcharged denunciations 
of a sympathetic religious press. Puritans, Quakers, 
Shakers, Dunkards, shouting Methodists, Hard-Shell 
Baptists — all have been freely used, neither for attack 
nor defense, but merely as furnishing material for tales, 
But the Quakers have never cried, “ False witness” ; 
the Methodists have never shouted, “ Impertinence!” 
And the use that has been made of Protestant life 
in America has for hundreds and hundreds of years 
been made of Catholic life in every country of En- 
rope. Balzac treats the character of a nun who lies to 
the Mother Superior that she may have an interview 
with her lover. She dies of love in the convent, and 
her body is carried off from the convent by her 
lover. But Balzac, himself a devoted Catholic, was 
not charged with wishing to fix a stigma on the Car- 
melites. Valera portrays in “ Pepita Ximenes” a 
Catholic libertine studying for the priesthood; and 
yet Valera declares that the most orthodox Jesuit is 
pleased with his novel. M. Daudet represents a com- 
munity as forcing a brother of the Order to continue the 
manufacture of the wine which is the source of its 
wealth, although he declares that he is drinking his 
soul to damnation because he cannot possibly make it 
without tasting it. So that every evening while they are 
praying for Father Gaucher’s benefit at one end of the 
monastery Father Gaucher is going to the devil at the 
other. But M. Daudet was never charged with grave 
social and moral delinquency, nor with fixing a carica- 
ture on the White Fathers. Nobody ever supposed 
that Dumas meant to ridicule Cardinal Richelieu in 
“The Three Musketeers.’”? And what of Von Schef- 
fel’s “ Ekkehard ” ? 

It has been understoodin Europe for a thousand years 
that the writer is after tales, not sermons ; but ifa good 
tale makes a good sermon, so much the better. It was on 
the traditional privilege granted to the European writer 
that I based my own action in writing my own tales. 
But suppose that they were deliberately directed 
against these Kentucky institutions, as embodiments 
of the Catholic idea; what then? Is it not my right to 
oppose the Catholic idea in any form ? For does not the 
Catholic consider it his right and his duty to attack the 
Protestant idea in any form? Has any Protestant ever 
denied to him the exercise of that right? And the 
right that he enjoys, will he not grant? 

James Lane Allen. 


The Negro in Nashville. 


I HAVE long believed that of all places in the South 
the negro has had in Nashville, Tennessee, the fullest 
opportunity to show what he could make of himself, 
has there been more nearly than elsewhere accorded 
all that the law allows him. For some time, therefore, 
I have watched pretty closely his progress, and now of- 
fer some of the results of my observation, so far as I can 
without advancing any theory or pleading any cause. 

It has doubtless been very fortunate for the negroes 
in Nashville that they have been in a decided minority, 
so that they have given less attention to politics than 
they might otherwise have done. Nashville is a city 
of schools and colleges and churches, of considerable 
culture, decided liberality of thought, a thriving place 
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where honest men can make a living and more, where 
the people like to own their homes and make them- 
selves comfortable in them. It is a good place, there- 
fore, for the negro to learn by contact. 

The city superintendent of publicschools says that the 
negroes show even more eagerness to get an education 
than the whites, and he claims that no discrimination 
is made against them in the appointments of their 
schools, which are now taught exclusively by negro 
teachers, thirty-sixin number. To the credit of these 
teachers he mentions that at the last examination for 
teachers the highest marks were made by one or two 
negro applicants. Besides their public schools there are 
three negro colleges in Nashville— Fisk, Central Ten- 
nessee, and Roger Williams. Two decades ago the two 
older of these institutions were little more than primary 
schools, most of the pupils just beginning to read, some 
in the Fifth Reader, none beyond cube root in arithmetic. 
In 1888 the college department of Fisk numbered 42, 
the normal 46; in Central Tennessee, college 16, normal 
(in classes corresponding to Fisk) about 61; in Roger 
Williams, college 7, normal (in classes corresponding 
to those at Fisk) 21; total in Fisk (in all departments) 
475, in Central Tennessee 541, in Roger Williams 
192. All these students were perhaps as far advanced 
as were the farthest twenty years ago. At Central 
Tennessee there are also regular departments of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and law. Though the charge is just 
that the negro at his present stage needs Latin, Greek, 
and the so-called liberal studies less than anything else, 
surely 42 A. B. students out of 475 is not an excessive 
proportion. The ministry and other professions need 
already a larger ratio. The greater part of the re- 
mainder are simply getting the plain elements that are 
necessary to any man’s or woman’s well-being. Be- 
sides, these institutions pay considerable attention to 
industrial training. All boarding pupils are required 
to devote an hour a day to such forms of labor as may 
be required of them, and the cleanest school-building 
I ever saw is Livingstone Hall of Fisk University, 
which is kept clean by the pupils. A certain number 
of young men at Fisk learn printing every year, and 
others will henceforth learn carpentry and other useful 
handicrafts ; while the young women are taught nursing 
the sick and the rules of hygiene, cooking, dressmaking, 
and plain sewing. The course of industrial training 
in Central Tennessee College and Roger Williams 
University is about the same. 

The catalogue of Fisk University informs us where 
its graduates are and what they are doing. Of 62 col- 
lege graduates 38 (or 61 per cent.) are teachers ; 8 (or 
13 per cent.) are preachers; of 48 normal graduates 
32 (or 66 per cent.) are teachers ; eight of the remainder 
are wives, leaving only eight (or 17 per cent.) for other 
occupations. Doubtless the great majority of all that 
study in any department become teachers at present. 

Does this education lift up the negroes, as it usually 
does the rest of humanity ? I visited lately, with the city 
superintendent, a negro school the average attendance 
of which is nearly eight hundred, in “ Black Bottom,” 
the very heart of the worst quarter of the city, and I 
saw there hundreds of negro children— very many of 
whom came from environments hostile to all that is good 
and elevating — with clean faces, for the most part 
neatly dressed, orderly in behavior, studious and atten- 
tive — in conduct equal to any school I ever saw. A 
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college president who has an exceedingly frank way 
of talking of the dark as well as the bright side of the 
situation says that of more than four thousand pupils 
in twenty years he has never heard of one in the peni- 
tentiary ; and there had never been, so far as known, a 
case of unchastity among the pupils boarding at the 
college, such cases as had occurred being among pupils 
from the city. Other evidence will be given indirectly 
below. 

Just here I wish to say that Nashville has been blessed 
in the character of the Northern men and women who 
have come to teach in these negro colleges. They 
have come in the truest missionary spirit; have pa- 
tiently submitted to a kind of social ostracism; have 
endeavored to cultivate in the negro only such qual- 
ities as make for peace, patience, honesty, and good 
citizenship. They have “respect unto the recompense 
of the reward,” but do not expect it here. They pos- 
sess their souls in patience. The good men and women 
estimate their own trials and sacrifices as less than 
those of foreign missionaries, while those of their 
Southern neighbors who appreciate the situation 
know how much easier it is to go to China and Japan 
and Africa, and be considered heroes and heroines, 
than to do this home-mission work. They are the best 
friends of the Southern whites, as well as of the 
Southern negroes, but only the next generation of us 
will fully know it. 

But the country knows more about the negro’s edu- 
cation than about his efforts in business and how he 
lives at home. I have visited the places of business of 
a large number ; ¢. g. a tailor’s shop where from five 
to eight hands are employed; a shoe shop employing 
from eight to fifteen men, two of them white; a poul- 
try and egg store having two branch houses in other 
towns and a trade extending into several States, the busi- 
ness amounting to 100,000 dozen eggs per month and a 
shipment of five car-loads of poultry per week, requir- 
ing seven clerks, two of them white bookkeepers ; 
a feed store with a business worth over $1000 per 
month ; three furniture stores, new and second-hand ; 
a coal and wood yard requiring four wagons; two 
undertakers’ shops ; the offices of three doctors, one of 
whom requires two horses and, though two-thirds of 
his practice is charity, collected last year $2600, an- 
other a graduate of the Harvard Medical School and 
already after three months making a living; grocery 
stores and butcher shops; a livery stable; several of- 
fices of lawyers and real-estate dealers, to say nothing 
of hack drivers, owning from one to several carriages ; 
barbers, and the like. I have heard white business 
men commend the character of some of them in a man- 
ner of which any man might be proud. The trade of 
most of them is mainly, or very largely, with the whites. 
They 


only a few of the most thriving of the well-to- 
do negroes of Nashville ; but of course the great ma- 
jority are still only day laborers. A number of negroes 
told me with pardonable pride of their investments in 


real estate. One had made his first purchase with 
money saved while in a Government clerkship, and now 
his income from city property is $100 per month. 
Most buy, I am told, with the view to building a 
home. The negroes realize already that nothing so 
elevates them in the eyes of the world as property, 
and the “ business ” fever among the young is so strong 
that one of the colleges has found it necessary to have 
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sermons preached against excessive eagerness to make 
money. 

The negroes of Nashville have also made a promis- 
ing beginning in the way of combining for church or 
benevolent enterprises. The only negro-church pub- 
lishing-house in the world is located here, the building, 
five stories high, being situated on the public square. 
It was purchased with the contributions of the children 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. A home 
for aged and indigent negroes is the latest enterprise, 
while a shop for teaching mechanical trades was 
opened a year or so ago. The number of benevolent 
church societies is of course legion. 

More interesting still were the discoveries I made 
in the homes of the negroes. Through the courtesy 
of a well-educated negro who works ardently for the 
welfare of his race I had the opportunity, in company 
with a friend, to inspect in one day more than twenty 
of the better class of homes. The list of representa- 
tive homes we were to see included more than fifty ; 
but the time was too short. Most were taken by sur- 
prise, but willingly showed their houses from cellar to 
garret. The result may be summed up as follows: 
The occupant was the owner in every case but one. 
In most parlors there were pianos, and handsome car- 
pets on the floor, with other furniture to match; in- 
deed the houses were generally carpeted throughout, 
while bedrooms, dining-rooms, and kitchens were 
remarkably clean. I noted with pleasure several bath- 
rooms, and remarked how one thrifty pair had so 
arranged their handsome base-burner stove that it 
heated comfortably the whole house of four or five 
rooms at a cost of only a few cents a day. It was in- 
teresting to learn that in most cases where the heads 
of families were young they had been educated at one 
of the negro colleges in the city; where old, that the 
children had attended these. Let one example stand for 
all. A is the janitor of one of the banks of the city. 
By working hard at the bank, while his wife worked 
and saved at home, he has graduated one son and two 
daughters at Fisk University, the fourth, and last, child 
being now there. His son, at first a teacher, is now in 
the service of the Pullman Company, one daughter is 
married, the other is a teacher. His house is comfort- 
ably furnished, and his lot extends one hundred feet 
in a very respectable street in the heart of the city. 

Just two or three remarks at the close. First, I am 
quite sure that more comfortable and well-kept homes 
could not be found anywhere among the same number 
of whites of the same income, and the owners of these 
homes have the same interest in good government, 
peace, good morals, the well-being of society, as the bet- 
ter class of whites have. These well-kept homes are not 
only the best proof of the progress in civilization of 
the negro race, but they are also the best security for the 
welfare of the whites in property and in morals, and I 
have never had so much hope for the future of this 
region as since I learned these things. Granted that 
these may be the picked few, it is most hopeful that there 
is a picked few, whose example will inspire others to 
lift themselves up. Finally, an interesting fact which 
I have not found place for elsewhere — one of the daily 
papers of Nashville reports a circulation among the 
negroes of the city of more than eighteen hundred 
copies. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


Charles Forster Smith. 


“Does Vivisection Help?" 
I. 


In the October number of THE CENTURY, among 
the “Open Letters,” will be found aw article under 
the above heading which is well calculated to mislead a 
non-medical public. 

One would judge from its opening that surgery had 
made no progress since the time of the ancient Hindus, 
but towards its end the author admits that “ surgery 
has advanced with giant strides.” 

That surgical and dental instruments have been 
found in the excavations at Pompeii and in the ancient 
tombs in Egypt is true, but they are of the rudest pat- 
terns, and only foreshadow, as it were, the instruments 
of the surgeon of to-day. Other instruments, surgical 
appliances and procedures, are described in the Sus- 
ruta, and by Hippocrates, Celsus, and others, but 
none of these are claimed by intelligent surgeons as 
“crowning glories of nineteenth-century surgery.” 
Any one who will study into the history of surgery 
will see that “rhinoplasty ” is of ancient date, and that 
the “operation for stone” was practised in Egypt as 
long ago as two thousand years. Even at that date 
specialists were recognized in Alexandria who confined 
themselves to the extraction of stone. These operations 
are not claimed for nineteenth-century discoveries, but 
the perfection of the methods employed in their per- 
formance is claimed for the surgeons of our century. 
While attempting to detract from the credit due the 
surgeon, the author is inclined to glorify the instru- 
ment-maker as a prime factor in the advancement of 
surgery. The multiplication of instruments is not the 
cause of the advances that have been made, for some 
of our best surgeons do their best work with the sim- 
plest instruments, and in all cases the instruments are 
made to fill the surgeon’s needs. To whom is the credit 
due —to the architect who plans the structure or to 
the workman who follows his directions? 

Itis true that the ancients had some faint idea of the 
proper treatment of wounds, and that the good Samari- 
tan carried out antiseptic principles when he poured 
oil and wine into the wounds of him who fell among 
thieves, but does this detract from the glory of Sem- 
melweiss and Lister, who formulated rules and per- 
fected methods, the adoption of which has saved 
thousands of lives annually to the human race? 

The author makes a mistake when he states that the 
“expectant plan of treatment ” consistsin “letting the 
disease severely alone.” If such be the case, how can 
the great mortality in countries where no physicians 
exist be accounted for? How can we explain the fact 
that with increase of physicians the average human life 
has increased, in spite of the daily accidents attending 
the progress of civilization ? A comparison of our cen- 
tury with the middle ages shows an addition of several 
years to the life of each individual that is born. The 
“expectant plan’’ consists in carefully watching the 
disease, and fortifying the system so that it will be able 
successfully to combat the evil influences with which 
it has to contend, Nature is always willing but not al- 
ways able to effect a cure, and in these cases she must 
be assisted. But now we come to our question, “ Does 
vivisection help?” It will perhaps make it clearer to 
a non-medical public to formulate the question thus — 
“ What shall we vivisect ? ” 
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A glance at the statistics. of different operators will 
show marked improvements in their results as the 
operations increase in number. This is noticeable in 
all operations, but more especially in operations in the 
abdominal cavity. Formerly one woman out of every 
three died who was operated on for ovarian tumors, 
while now the mortality has fallen to less than one in 
twenty ! 

To what is this improvement due? It is dueto more 
perfect methods, greater boldness, and greater dex- 
terity. And how can these requisites for success be 
acquired? Only by experience on the living animal, 
either man or beast. Hear what Dr. Senn, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest abdominal surgeons, has to say on the 
subject. “ The necessary diagnostic skill and requisite 
manual dexterity in the operative treatment of gunshot 
wounds of the stomach and intestines can be acquired 
only by experiments on the lower animals.” Mr. Law- 
son Tait of Birmingham, who is so frequently men- 
tioned in the former article, is one of the boldest and 
most successful of abdominal surgeons, and his diag- 
nostic skill and manual dexterity have been acquired 
only by experiments on women! Listen to what Dr. 
Winkel, one of the most celebrated German surgeons, 
has to say while speaking of and condemning the un- 
sexing of women. “ One can scarcely furnish a sadder 
proof of these assertions than the statistics presented 
by Lawson Tait in August, 1881, before the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress at London, of cases on which 
he had operated. They were, in fact, animal experi- 
ments on living women, and for that reason it is not 
strange that Lawson Tait is such an energetic opponent 
of vivisection.” 

Does the attempt then seem “ barefaced ’’ that was 
made some months ago to show the “ wonderful success 
of Lawson Tait’s operations in abdominal surgery the 
results of experiments on living animals ” ? (women). 
Why should not his operations be brought to the sup- 
port of vivisection ? 

Alas! it is only too true that “the real history of 
surgery . . . teaches us that it was by Baker, Brown, 
and Keith” (and others), “ working by experience on 
the indications offered by human patients, that the mor- 
tality of the abdominal operations was so reduced that 
surgeons were emboldened to attempt what they now so 
nobly and bravely carry out.” But would it not have 
been better if Mr. Keith had gained from experiments 
on the lower animals the experience he has gained 
from the sacrifice of many female lives before he came 
to the conclusion that electricity, as applied by Apos- 
toli, was better in the treatment of certain tumors than 
the application of the knife ? 

The author is pretty nearly right when he asserts 
that “we should have been precisely where we are 
now in this respect if a surgeon had never opened the 
peritoneal cavity of dog or rabbit,” for while “ what is 
known as the scientific school of doctors’ have been 
painlessly sacrificing a few of the lower animals so as 
to become more dexterous and better able to cope with 
the afflictions of the human race the antivivisectionists 
have been pandering to the tastes of a morbidly senti- 
mental public and at the same time mutilating or de- 
stroying God’s noblest creation. 

The assertion that there is little analogy between the 
brain of man and the brain of the lower animals is ut- 
terly unfounded ; and as far as locating the centers on 
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the surface of the brain which govern certain groups 
of muscles is concerned, scientists are sufficiently in 
accord for all practical purposes. This is shown by the 
successful operations, performed almost daily, for the 
removal of tumors, or the evacuation of cysts and ab- 
scesses of the brain. 

The knowledge gained from accidents and injuries 
comes slowly, and frequently at the expense of the pa- 
tient. This knowledge must be had before it can be 
applied ; now, shall it be acquired slowly and at the ex- 
pense of poor, suffering humanity, or rapidly, by sacri- 
ficing a few useless curs? 

And what will these antivivisectionists do with the 
bacteriologists who are daily sacrificing thousands of 
animals on the altar of science ? 

Could Pasteur have discovered a remedy for hydro- 
phobia without experimenting? Could Koch have 
made his wonderful discoveries which render probable 
the cure of consumption? These and many other dis- 
eases will probably become extinct or lose their ter- 
rors through the knowledge gained by experimenting. 
For advance, individual or general, experimentation is 
necessary. Shall it be on man or beast ? 


Thomas W. Kay. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Il. 


1 OFFER the description of a “ vivisection” as an 


appendix to the above letter. It is taken from the notes 
of a justly horrified eye-witness. 

“They seized a sentient animal, quivering with ap- 
prehension, bound it fast upon a table, and began their 
fiendish work by injecting a deadly poison under its 
skin. While the whole nervous system of the victim 
was still reeling under the assaults of this drug, an 
assistant completed certain manceuvers, which, in the 
diabolical phraseology of one of the most notorious of 
this class of criminals, ‘ dissected apart the nerve-cen- 
ters, separating the so-called vital portions of the 
medulla from the hemispheres of the brain’; thus, it 
is to be presumed, leaving the latter in an unnatural 
isolation. And yet they dare pretend that the physio- 
logical conditions were sufficiently preserved to render 
the experiment useful ! 

“ But to proceed with the horrid recital. The ruthless 
principal in the crime now advanced, glittering knife 
in hand, and at a single stroke ripped up the belly of 
the poor beast, and plunged his hand among its smok- 
ing entrails. Not a gleam of compassion lightened his 
fixed eyes; not a sign of reverence for the shrine of 
life, whose sanctity he thus dared to violate. Then 
from the body of the helpless, inarticulate creature pros- 
trate before him this demon in man’s form literally 
tore out a vital organ —or rather an organ far more 
precious than those which merely conserve individual 
life, for it contained the countless germs of future 
generations. It was a symbol of immortality! This 
Sacred Thing was tossed carelessly into a basin, and 
the bloody work went on. 

“ At this point I, at least, hoped to see the unfortunate 
animal put to death — receiving the last meed of mercy 
yet possible. But no! The gaping wound was only 
partly closed; through it was plunged a glass tube 
into the vital parts, and there left asa festering source 
of irritation. The subject of the fearful experiment was 
then borne away and left for days to toss about in 
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agony. And this — Heaven save the mark ! — is mod- 
ern science! Let us pray rather for medieval igno- 
rance.” 

These notes will be more intelligible to the general 
reader when it is explained that they accurately, if 
somewhat too fervently, describe an ordinary sur- 
gical operation for removing diseased ovaries. The 
“ deadly drug” injected is morphine; “the manceuver” 
which serves to dissect apart nerve-centers is the in- 
halation of ether, which removes the consciousness of 
the brain while leaving intact the cardiac and respira- 
tory centers of the medulla ; the animal —/. ¢., the sick 
woman — is absolutely unconscious and free from pain 
during the operation; the cystic ovary removed has 
ceased to be capable of normal functions, and has be- 
come a focus of painful disease, constantly threatening 
death. 

The one essential difference between the human 
operation and one performed on animals under the 
same condition of anzesthesia, is that the operator 
expects to benefit the human being and to sacrifice 
the life of the animal for the ultimate benefit of a 
human being. From one point of view, therefore, the 
laboratory ranks with the surgical operating-room ; 
from another, with the well-legitimatized slaughter- 
house, where animals are daily sacrificed by the thou- 
sand for human food, and only the vegetarian or the 
Buddhist objects. 


New York Ciry. 


Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D. 
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Homeopathy and ‘“‘ Expectant Treat *” 


In the October CENTURY appears an “ Open Letter” 
under the caption, “ Does Vivisection Help?” The 
letter will attract, I trust, as it deserves, much attention 
among physicians and the general mass of readers as 
well. That it voices the judgment of the majority of both 
classes concerning the oft-repeated experiments upon 
living animals there can be but little room for doubt. 

But that the writer of the letter in question, while 
apparently so well equipped with facts, should have 
attempted to strengthen his position by assuming and 
proclaiming a relationship between homeopathy and 
“expectant treatment,” seems unfortunate. 

While it may be a fact that “ expectant treatment ” 
is the flower—perhaps I should say the nearest 
approach to /rui/— of modern “ scientific” medicine, 
remaining between it and the grave, it is not true that 
“ expectant treatment ” and homeopathy are identical, 
nor that “the success of homeopathy is simply the 
success of the expectant treatment.” The merest tyro 
among the disciples of Hahnemann can bear witness 
to the absurdity of the statement above quoted. 

If homeopathy offers nothing more than “ the art of 
letting the disease severely alone,’’ — that is, “* expect- 
ant treatment,” —why should there be better results 
attending the let-alone policy when administered by 
the strict homeopath than when that policy is adopted 
by his “ old school ” brother in the same class of cases? 


C. H. Oakes. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Observations. 


O man is accountable for the mistakes of his 
friends. 


Don’ call a spade a spade when it is a shovel. 


No man ever yet minded his own business who 
did n’t get into trouble. 


HowEVER great some men’s abilities are, their lia- 
bilities are always greater. 


A MAN is frequently known by the company he 
keeps out of. 


HONESTY is the best policy, because it is the only 
policy which insures against loss of character. 


Don’r lose sight of an honorable enemy; he ’Il 
make a good friend. 


THE soaring hawk has no ear for music, and rates the 
cry of the partridge above the song of the nightingale. 


AFTER a while the king will dono wrong, because he 
will never have a chance. 


THE man who believes in ghosts may be a better 
citizen than the one who does not believe in his fellow- 
creatures. 

FASHION and decency should be always on good 
terms. 

Friend and Lover. 
WHEN Psyche’s friend becomes her lover, 
How sweetly these conditions blend. 
But oh, what anguish to discover 
Her lover has become—her friend! 


Mary Ainge DeVere. 


To a Thermometer. 


O SLENDER, silver thread, 
Whose proud or ’minished head 
Marks truly heat and cold, 

The genial summer’s glow 

Or wintry winds that blow 
Your rise and falling show 

In figures bold. 


Vet, all to what avail ! 
Your puny forces fail 

To tell what fain I ’d learn. 
I ask, most weatherwise, 
What subtle force there lies 
Within my lady’s eyes 

To freeze and burn ? 


For more uncertain she 

Than weather e’er can be, 

Or April day. 

Mark now her sunny mood, 
Then her cold attitude, 

And tell me, pray, 

Is drought, or wind, or snow, 
More deep and hard to know 
— Or woman’s way ? 


W. D. Elltwanger. 


Ashes. 


BESIDE the blazing log, at eventide, 
He read his glowing lines with honest pride. 


In the gray dawn he read the lines anew. 
The log was ashes—and the poem, too. 


J. C. Miller. 
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TME LATEST INDIAN OUTRAGE. 
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When Youth Mounts and Folly Guides. 


WHEN Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides : 

Stallion black, with feet a-dance, 

In the world to prick and prance, 
Snorting, champing bit, and hoof 
Clattering like rain on roof. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides : 

Cloth of gold the trappings bright, 
Chosen by this merry wight ; 

Ribbons blue, green, yellow, red, 
Fluttering from the steed’s proud head. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides: 

How the bells go jingle-jangle, 

And lights flash from gems that spangle 
Youth’s rich doublet, belted o’er 

The stoutest heart man ever wore. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides: 

Mark the gallant retinue, 

A maze of scarlet, gold, and blue. 

Tall Pride with cap of peacock tips, 
Nose in air, and pursed-up lips. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides: 
Laughter tossing jests in air 

With sugared comfits to the fair ; 

And clanking Wealth in mail and steel 
Crushing blossoms ’neath his heel. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Holla! the gayest of all rides: 

With silver trumpet puffing Fame 

Is blowing fanfares to Youth’s name; 
Dame Pleasure, singing roundels sweet, 
Follows fast with footsteps fleet. 


When Youth mounts and Folly guides — 
Alack! the saddest of all rides: 

The steed is broken by the pace, 

Sweet maiden Truth slain in the race; 
Now Youth ’s a wan, old, palsied man, 
And Folly — shun her you that can. 


Esther Singleton. 


Love’s Young Dream. 


VAGUE as the shadows ’neath April-leaved trees 
Is Love’s young dream. 

Light as a thistledown tossed on the breeze 
Is Love’s young dream. 

Frail as a fiber of frost-woven lace, 

Dim as the thought of a phantom face, 

Faint as the footprints of planets through space, 
Is Love’s young dream. 


Oh, brilliant and cold as the moon on the snow 
Is Love’s young dream! 
Oh, pulseless in bliss and unwounded in woe 
Is Love’s young dream! 
Shallow as brooklets that laugh as they run, 
And soulless as starlight when dawn is begun ! 
Oh, unlike to Love as glow-worm to sun 
Is Love’s young dream! 


Grace Denio Litchfield. 


I GAZED upon tall, dusty shelves, 

Where gilded volumes, stiffly standing, 
Looked comfortless as we ourselves 

Would be on such a crowded landing; 

And though so costly and commanding, 
They made me muse: “ What’s in a name? 

Hid where the bookworm’s tooth is branding, 
Methinks I do not care for fame.” 


Il. 


I found a maiden, unaware, 
A faded scrap-book slowly turning ; 
Unheeded fell the gold-brown hair, 
Her eyes with gentle light were burning ; 
And as they shone with tender yearning, 
And soft she breathed a poet’s name, 
I realized that I was learning 
That, after all, I cared for fame. 


C. H. Crandall. 


The Survival of the Fittest. 


DE grasshopper set on er mighty tall stalk, 
Wipin’ his mouf on er red hollyhock ; 

F’om de vine on de railin’ de debbil-hoss call, 
“Oh! what you is good fur I cain’t see er tall.”’ 


Oh! what am de use er sech er quare creater, 

De fly an’ de gnat an’ de ole lean muskeeter ? 

Oh! de worl’ hit am big an’ de a’r hit am tall ; 

Dar gwine ter be room ernough — Gord make ’em 
all. 


De sparrer he “ chee, chee,” yearly an’ late, 

Er buil’in’ de nes’, an’ er feedin’ de mate, 

An’ he holler ter de wo’m des er cuttin’ de tree, 
“Oh! what you is good fur I cain’t ebber see.” 


Oh! what am de use, etc. 


De tucky he gobble an’ say ter de hen, 

“T cain’t see de use er de t’ing dey calls men.” 
An’ de man he set in he cheer an’ sing, 

“ All de whole worl’ am mine, an’ I am de king.” 


Oh! what am de use, etc. 


But de man he gobble dat ole tucky sho, 

An’ de cat she waitin’ en dar by de do’ — 
Gwine cotch dat sparrer what say, “chee, chee,” 
W’en he eat de wo’m dat cuttin’ de tree. 


Oh! what am de use, etc. 


Yaller gal come erlong, wid er jeck an’ er toss, 
Gwine lay dat brume on de ole debbil-hoss ; 

De cole winter come, w’en de flakes gwine ter fly, 
An’ de leetle, bitter ants hab er grasshopper pie. 


Oh! what am de use, etc. 

Now all dat am lef’ am de cat an’ de man,— 

De cat, ef she brack, f’om de debbil own han’,— 

But er bootjack gwine cotch ’er sho, yearly some 
morn — 

An’ er flea gwine bite de man, sho ’s you born, 
Oh! what am de use, etc. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
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